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THE STRANGE EXPERIENCE OF 
MR. LUKE 


Y physician has requested me to put in 
writing a short and simple account 
of my experience. This he has desired me 
to doy partly to satisfy his own curiosity, 
which, like that of a good many other people, 
_ was considerably exercised on the subject, 
and partly to find some occupation for me. 
I have no objection to do what he asks. I 
shall neither add any theories nor opinions 
of my own, nor conceal any part of what 
actually occured. If I devote a few lines to 
describing my manner of life, it is only that 
the strange facts which I have to set down 
may be more readily understood. 

I wish to say at the outset that I am not, 
and never have been, a spiritualist; nor a 
believer in mesmerism, animal magnetism, 
odic force, or anything of that sort. My 
experience has no relation to delusions of 
that kind. Nor am I in any way super- 


stitious. Some of the phenomena which: 


have come under my notice would probably 
have excited in most people superstitious 
terrors. It was notso with me. I remained 
throughout completely master of myself, for 
the simple reason, that I knew perfectly well 
that these phenomena were due to natural 
causes, and were capable of explanation 
according to undiscovered, but simple, na- 
tural laws. 

I admit, however, that I have all mv life 
been something of a recluse. Left an 
orphan at a very early age, I was brought up 
by an uncle, or rather, he permitted me to 
occupy one or two rooms in the great, dreary 
house in which he lived. As soon as I left 
the nursery my education was paiapated: te 
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the curate of the parish, an excellent man, a 
scholar, and a gentleman, but one who was 
emphatically not a man of the world, and, 
therefore, not the best person to be the sole 
companion of a shy and sensitive creature 
like myself. I have since thought that it 
would have been better had I been sent to 
school. However, I lived at Garston Hall 
until I was five-and-twenty years of age; and 
then some, tiresome legal formalities (inelud- 
ing sundry interviews with high function- 
aries) having been concluded, my uncle put 
me in possession of my house at St. Aiden’s 
(to which I intend returning as soon as this. 
manuscript is finished); handed me a bundle. 
of bonds, vouchers, and the like, together 
with a banker’s pass-book and a check-book; 
requested me to sign my name at the foot of 
a deed called a release, shook hands with 
me, and wished me good-day, exactly as if I 
had been a visitor who had come down to 
the hall on business and had stayed over night. 
My pride, more than my affection, was 
hurt at this cool conduct, but I said nothing, 


_ and betook myself at once to my new home. 


St. Aiden’s, as everybody knows, is a 
watering place on the coast of the East Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, which is beginning to be 
fashionable. My house, absurdly called the 
Dingle, lay a mile and a half to the north of 
the town, not far from the seashore. It was 
small, old and gloomy, being closely sur- 
rounded by trees. I soon got used to it, 
however, and I refused to listen to those 
who said that I ought to have the woods: 
thinned, so as to admit a and air to 
my dwelling. 
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The sombre appearance of the place suited 
my idiosyncrasy, and accorded with my 
habit of mind, which always had a tendency 
to melancholy. I loved, too, to wander 
under the dark shade of the trees on a sum- 
mer noon, or better etill, to sit by my parlor 
fire and hear them moaning and shrieking 
like creatures in pain, through a long winter’s 
evening. 

At the Dingle, my sole companion was 
an old woman, who acted as housekeeper 
and factotum. A gardener came now and 
then. The stables were shut up and de- 
serted. My time was occupied in reading, 
chiefly books on psychology and physiology, 
and in the dangerous but delightful amuse- 
ment of day-dream or reverie. Many a time 
have I spent hours in my little study, or in 
the summer sitting on a bench in my old- 
fashioned garden, in a state of sen.i-uncon- 
sciousness, while my fancy led me by the 
hand and took me beyond the rocky barrier 
which separates this dull world of ours from 
*¢ fairy land forlorn.” 

Among a numberof miscellaneous volumes 
I had sent to me, I lighted upon a copy of a 
book, famous, I believe; in its day, though 
now but little esteemed—Abercromby on the 
* Intellectual Powers.”” The good old doc- 
tor there discusses some cases of the curious 
nervous disease which produces spectral 
illusions. In one case, I remember, the 
» patient was haunted by the apparation of 
* the little old woman in a red cloak; in an- 

other the imaginary ghost took the form of 
a. dog which so closely resembled a real 
animal, that the gentleman to whom it be- 
longed was sometimes obliged to touch it 
with his stick, in order to satisfy himsclf 
that it was not a living and breathing animal. 

About this time I also came upon a curi- 

_ ous tale of a portrait painter, who possessed 
the faculty of imagination in so strong a 
degree that he did not need to trouble his 
sitters to remain in his studio more than 
half an hour. After gazing on'the face and 
form of his visitor for that length of time, 
putting a few lines on canvas as he did so, 
he could conjure up that person’s appearance 
at will, and complete the portrait at his ease, 
working from the imaginary form which his 
memory supplied. 

I well remember the time when it first 
oceured to me to try whether such a power 
could not be cultivated. It was the night 
after a sultry August day. The moonlight 
streamed on the tangled shrubs and grass 
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grown walks of the garden, as I sat there 
enjoying the cool night air. I was in a 
curiously excited, restless state of mind. I 
had been paying a necessary visit that day 
to the neighboring town of St. Aidan’s—a 
thing I always hated doing, especially in the 
summer; when the streets were swarming. 
with visitors. I hurried through these 
crowds of well-dressed, self-sufficient, fool- 
ish, staring people; and did not think myself 
safe from them till I had reached the stile 
leading to my own fields. I generally felt 
restless and ill at ease after one of these 
visits to the town; but on that evening of 
which I speak, I had a special cause for 
excitement. 

Among other places I had called at a 
bookseller’s, and on leaving the shop, I met 
face to face in the doorway a girl—a girl of 
surpassing grace and beauty. A common- ~ 
place incident truly; but it was not common- 
place to me. I stood aside to let her pass, 
and she thanked me with a smile—ah! what’ 
sunlight on an April morning could seem so 
bright? Her hair and eyebrows were dark,’ - 
but her complexion was pure white. She . 
was rather thin. The color of her eyes—I 
do not know. 

After leaving the shop I felt that I must. 
see heronce more. Yielding to the impulse,’ 
I went back to the shop. She was still: 
there, and to my inward disgust the trades-' 
man, recognizing in me a regular customer, 
left her and came over to the other side of 
the shop to know what I wanted. I did not 
dare to do more than steal,a hasty glance at 


the lady’s face; but in that instant I had — i 


engraved her features. on my. memory.’ 
After I left the shop for the second time her 
face baunted me. I had never seen it be- 
fore, and I was quite aware that there was 
but a small probability that I would ever see it 
again; yet I knew I had it for a possession 
as long as I should live. I felt that this girl 
belonged to me, in a sense, in virtue of the 
homage I paid her. 

As I sat in the moonlit garden, it oecured 
to me to try whether I could not imitate the 
artist of whom I had read, and coax my eyes 
to recall the form and lineaments of the girl 
whose image filled my mind. I summoned 
up all my powers, fixed my gaze on the 
vacant space at the end of the bench on 
which I was sitting, and tried to imagine 
that she was actually seated there. I set 
myself to picture the pale face, the dusky 
hair, the poise of the head and neck. There, 
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I said to myself, her arm would rest on the 
elbow of the garden seat, there her dress—— 

It came! 

Suddenly, unexpectedly, as if my efforts 
at recalling and picturing the image had 
nothing to do with it, the sweet vision was 
before my eyes! 

For some minutes I sat silent, revelling 
in the possession of my treasure, afraid to 
speak or move, Jest the phantom should fade 
away forever. I was well aware that what 
I saw was simply the creation of my own 
fancy, a spectral illusion like that* mentioned 
by Mr. Abercromby. But it was delightful 
to have it by me. The likeness to the origi- 
nal was perfect. The image almost seemed 
as if it would move and speak, and I liked 
to fancy that it actually did, but for the most 
part it remained perfectly still. 

As I sat there entranced, I heard on the 
gravel the footsteps of my housekeeper who 
was bringing me my second supply of tea— 
a beverage of which I am very fond. 

I allowed her to approach in silence, 
marking in the meantime, the wonderful 
solidity and lifelikeness, as well as the grace 
of the apparition I had conjured up for my 
companion. When the old dame drew near, 
I placed my elbows on my knees, and drop- 
ped my head in my hands, as if I were half 
asleep. 


** Tea, Morrison?” I said, without look- 


ing up: “‘ offer some to the lady.” 


_ “The lady, sir? What lady?” 


“* Why, here—oh, I suppose I must have 
been dreaming.” 


Mrs. Morrison was used to my little eccen-° 


tricities, and did not trouble herself to 
reply. But I knew now that my new com- 
panion was invisible to all but myself, that 
it was no ghost that haunted me, but a 
simple natural illusion. To my chagrin, 
however, when I looked for it once more it 
had vanished. One could have fancied that 
my gentle visitant had taken offence at 
hearing herself thus spoken of—doubted, 
put to the test, as it were—and had chosen 


voluntarily to withdraw herself. 


But many times after this the vision of 
this pale, sweet-faced girl came to cheer my 
loneliness. I grew to expect her appear- 
ance, and even began to hold conversation 
with her. 

It was towards the end of the month that 
I met this lady in the flesh for the second 
time. I was walking along the cliff, as I 
often did at that hour when the bustling, 


noisy population of St. Aidan’s were other- 
wise engaged, when I heard a faint cry, 
from the beach below. Looking over the 
edge I saw that the tide had swept over 
what was a bank of dry gravel an hour 
before, and had now drawn near the foot of 
the cliff, and in the narrow space between 
the water and the rocks a girl was sitting, 
with a folded easel and artist’s umbrella 
beside her. Even at that distance I knew 
her. 

I found a way down the cliffs; a way which 
she managed to climb with my help. Dur- 
ing these precious minutes she was mine, 
not in fancy alone, but in flesh and blood. 
When we reached St. Aidan’s we were 
already friends. Her name, she told me, 
was Ida. I forget the surname—it is of no- 
consequence. 

From that time I lived only in the ex- 
pectation of meeting her again, and I did 
meet her often. I supposed that her friends 
did not object, but I never troubled myself 
about them. 

All those happy weeks that came to us 
ere the summer ended. I wooed Ida for 
my bride. During our long conversations, I 
opened my mind and my heart to her—told 
her, even, that I could conjure up her image 
at will. 

‘‘ Nay, more,’ I said to her one day, “I 
can imagine that I see an image of myself.’ 

Of yourself!” she echoed, ‘ How per- 
fectly horrible! 

** Not at all,’’ I replied, “‘ I think it most 
interesting.’’ 

* Interesting ?—yes, in a way. But so 
eerie, so uncanny. I should die of fright if 
such a thing should happen to me.”” 

** Nonsense! ”’ I cried. Don’t you see a 
phantom of yourself every time you look 
into a mirror? The apparitions I am telling 
you of are purely creations of the brain, 
produced by the imagination action as a 
stimulus to the optic nerves. They are as 
far removed from ‘ the supernatural,’ to use 
the ordinary foolish term, as your own 
image reflected in a looking-glass.” 

“I know—of course,” said Ida; ** but it 
seems very odd, very. I don’t want to 
think of such things,” adding a moment 
afterwards: ‘* How did you manage to pro- 
duce such a spectre? Were you not 
afraid ?” 

‘* Well, to tell the truth, 1 did feel rather 
like Frankenstein for a moment or two,” I 


replied; “but that feeling soon wore off, 
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You see I have long been accustomed to 
argue and dispute with myself as with a 
separate being. I often talk to myself.” 

A very bad habit,” interrupted Ida. 

“A very innocent one,” I replied. “TI 
like to amuse myself by putting the lower 
part of my being against the higher, to see 
which will win.” 

“Which does win ?”’ she asked. 

* Oh, sometimes one, sometimes the other. 
Sometimes I subdue my inclinations; some- 
times my inclinations—my inferior will as 
the school-men call it—masters me. Well, it 
occured to me one day while I was holding 
an argument with myself, that I might try 
to project an image of myself into the air so 
that 1 might seem to be disputing with a 

*'real person. I got a mirror and persisted in 
thinking that I saw the reflection transferred 
from it 

“O Luke,” she cried, “ stop! It seems 
so strange; almost wicked! 

I laughed. 

** You don’t seem to comprehend that it 
is all a trick, a weakness, probably, of one 
‘of the nerves leading to the eye, or perhaps, 
of that part of the brain through which we 
see. In my case, an unusual excitement of 
the nerve may produce the result.. It may 
be an unusual phenomenon, but it is a 
perfectly natural one.”’ 

‘** Pm glad I cannot see myself, except in 
a looking-glass!”’ cried Ida. 

was some time,’’ I continued, be- 
fore I succeeded in getting a spectral illu- 
sion of the kind I wanted; but at length one 
night, after taking a large ‘quantity of strong 
‘tea, I did find that I could see a dim and 
’ shadowy figure resembling myselt seated 

opposite to me. Now I can call it up when- 

ever I will; and sometimes—sometimes it 
wisits me even when Ido not really desire 
tts presence.” 

“Perhaps you really do desire it in spite 
of yourself,” said Ida; and I was startled by 
the truth of the remark. 

dare say you are right,” I 

you have a dual self?” 

_ “Tt almost seems so; for in all our discus- 
‘sions and contests I take of course, the 
better part—the side of my superior nature. 

This spectral illusion—this nothing, this fig- 
“ment of my brain and nerves, is the shadowy 
impersonation of my lower nature.’’ 
~~“ Does it ever seem to speak?” asked my 
in an‘ awestruck whisper. 

“TY ‘speak for it,” I replied. I did not 


replied. 
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care to add that I had sometimes fancied—it 
was the purest fancy, of course—that I 
heard a word or two, or a laugh, in a tone 
that seemed an echo of my own. 

And—does it move ?” 

“Tam not sure that it cannot move. Of 
course it altogether depends on whether I 


- wish to imagine it moving or at rest; but 


genérally, like the image of yourself, when I 
see it, it is at rest.”’ 

At this point Ida called for my judgement 
upon a blye and brown section of paint on 
her canvas, which, from the surroundings, 
I thought was intended to represent either 
a fragment of jelly-fish, or a sunset; and our 
conversation took another direction. 

For some reason, which I never fully un- 
derstood. Ida did not seem to care that I 
should present myself ut the house of her 
aunt (a wealthy widow, I believe), with 
whom she lived. We continued, after our 
engagement, to meet either on the cliff or 
on some retired spot on the beach, regularly 
at every interview appointing a time and _ 
place for our next meeting. ’ 

One Tuesday evening—it was a wintery 
night toward the end of November—I re- 
ceived a note from Ida. I knew it must be 
from her, though I had never seen her 
handwriting before. Who else was their to 
write tome? We had not met for two days; 
and I was looking forward, with the keenest 
delight, to seeing her on the morrow. My 
disappointment, therefore, was bitter, when, 
eagerly opening her letter, I found that it 
contained nothing but a trivial exeuse for — 
not keeping our tryst on the following day. 
I had carried my letter into the garden, so 
that I might read it in perfect seclusion; and 
I paced the sombre walk between the gar- 
den and the plantation in a mood of jealous 
irritation for some minutes. When I had 
at length reasoned myself out of this temper, 
I fell into a state of deep dejection. It was 
in vain that I told myself that the incident. 

meant nothing; a foreboding of evil filled 
my heart. 

I thought of this proverbial fickleness of 
the sex; and for the time I gave myself up 
to believe the worst of them. 

“But Ida—she is different,” whispered 
my good angel in my ear. “ 

My only answer to the was a low 
mocking laugh—a laugh which was immedi- 
ately echoed from the wood beside which I 
was walking. For a moment I was thrilled 
with superstitious dread. The sound was & 
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’ fac-simile, a replica of my own laugh. But I 
soon recovered myself. Surely I said to my- 
self, it would be odd if there were such a 
thing as an aural, as well as an optical, 
illusion. Could one imagine sounds till one 
actually heard them? The thing was evi- 
dently possible. I had been deceived by a 
figment of my own morbid fancy in the 
world of sound, as I habitually allowed or 
compelled my fancy to deceive me in the 
realm of sight. Yet I peered among the 
trees to see whether I[ could discover any one 
who might have been laughing at or with 
me; and—doubtless it was purely a trick of 
- the imagination—it seemed to me that I 
could catch sight of a dim, unsubstantial 
form, strangely resembling my own outward 
appearance, gliding from shadow to shadow 
among the trees. 

On the following day my humor led me to 
go as usual to the place where I had been in 
the habit of meeting Ida. It was a melan- 


choly visit. Every rock, every bush, spoke - 


to me of her. I fled from the spot, not 
caring which direction I took. I had 
reached a lonely part of the seashore, when, 
sharply turning a rocky promontory, I came 
upon Ida face to face. 

She was not alone. A man was with her 
—a man, tall and strong and handsome—but 
I did not waste a second look upon him. 
My eyes were fixed on the girl, who clung 
with both hands to her companion’s arm. 
There must have been something strange 
and wild in my looks, for Ida neither smiled 
nor bowed. She only gazed at me with 
staring, frightened eyes, and I did not accost 
her. 

With a feverish impatience I waited for 
our next meeting. It came; and the first 
moments I spent with Ida told me that I had 
lost her. Even now I do not dare to recall 
the anguish that pierced my heart, as she 
told me, with an affectation of carelessness, 
that she wished to break off our engagement. 
She had acted hastily, she said and incon- 
siderately. We were not well suited for 
each other—I would soon fiud some one 
more worthy of me than she was—and so 
forth. 

** Who was that man I met walking with 
_ you two days ago?” I asked, sternly. 

She turned pale, and made no reply. 

** Your new sweetheart? Or perhaps an 
old one?” 

Her pallor gave way to an indignant blush. 
I did not listen to what she said in answer. 


I saw that [ was right. I had been fooled— 
taken up as one takes up a novel to while 
away an idle hour with it, and then throw it 
away. Now that she has no more occasion 
for me T was dropped, like a thing of no 
value. What did this girl, happy in her 
new conquest, care for my broken heart ? 

When [ left her I felt like a soul that had 
been turned away from the gate of paradise. 
I could not rest. I continually haunted the 
shore and the cliffs, that I might catch a 
passing glimpse of her, to assuage the thrist 
that raged within me. Often I saw her— 
the same man always by her side. 

Weeks past, and winter succeeded to sum- 
mer almost at a bound. Some change must 
have occurred in the arrangements of the 
household of which Ida was a member, I 
saw her no more openly on the sands; but 
constant watching made me aware that she 
still met her new lover in secret—met him, 
good heavens! in the very spot which had 
been sacred to our love. 

It was at this time that the idea of reveng- 
ing myself on my faithless love first entered 
my brain. It had not occured to me before. 


Then I could only suffer; now I longed to 


make her suffer, too. 

I knew it, and I hated myself, hated and 
despised myself, for entertaining the wish; 
yet, I cherished it. 


One night, after waiting long in the chill 


November mist, that I might see the flutter 
of her dress as she passed swiftly home- 
ward from the trysting place, the black 
thought came into my mind—suppose I 
were to watch for her as she passes the cor 
ner of the cliffs, clasp her in my arms, and 
leap over the precipice? That would be 
sweet—sweet to know that we died together 
that she would never live to be another’s 
bride! 

I revelled in the thought for a few mo- 
ments. ThenI putitfrom me. Itreturned; 
I rejected it again. I came back once 
more. 

Three days. I knew must pass before the 
lovers would meet again. I dreaded the 
coming of the day. The time would be two 
hours after dusk. What if I should feel im- 
pelled to carry out my revenge? I deter- 
mined to go to sleep until the fatal hour 
should be past. And, to make the matter 
sure, I would take a dose of opium, 

Going up-stairs in the dim and ghostly 
moonlight; I threw open my bed-room win- 
dow and leaned out. A silence like the 
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silence of a sepulchre lay around me. Nota 
whisper of wind stirred the dark branches of 
the pines. 

And then, suddenly, the temptation fell on 
me again, like a bolt from the infernal pit. 
I trembled, withdrew from the window, and 
covered my face with my hands. I tried to 
pray—the words would not come. I tried to 


sink into the attitude of prayer—my knees - 


would not bend. 

Then, springing to my feet, I resolved to 
master the demon that was shaking my soul. 
I rushed to the door, locked it, and threw the 
key out of the window. It fell with a sharp 
clang, and I knew that it had struck against 
an iron garden seat which stood in the ave- 
nue, at some little distance. 

Then a new expedient occured to me— 
suppose I dropped out of the window, 
alighted on the top of a tool-house that stood 
beneath, and made my way to the seashore ? 
I remembered that I had clambered into the 
house by that way on one occasion, when I 
had come home unexpectedly, and had found 
- my housekeeper gone and the house shut up. 
If Lhad come in by that way, it would be 
easy to go out by it. ; 

Shutting the window with a bang, I went 
to my medicine cupboard, poured out a dose 
or laundanum, drank it off, and threw myself 
on the bed. 

There I lay, unable to sleep. . Perhaps I 
had taken too little of the drug. At any 
rate, I felt as one benumbed; and yet my 
fancy was morbidly alive. I began to won- 
der whether 1 was alone. I turned, and in 
a half-dazed state looked across toward the 
window. And there—merciful heaven!—I 
saw sitting on the window seat, distinct in 


It was I—my second self—or, rather, the 
spectre, the optical illusion which I had 
often amused myself by creating. It sat 
with its head between its hands, just as I 
myself had sat an hour before. And as I 
watched it I trembled. 

There was nothing surprising in the fact 
that my optic nerves and the delicate organs 
of the eyes, excited, and not soothed to 
sleep, by the opium, should be capable of 
~presenting me with an image of myself. 
‘The thing had often happened to me before; 
‘but never had I shrunk from the phantom as 
I shrank now. What if it should lift its 
tiead and jook at me? What if it should 
Tenewlie temptation I dreaded? Was that 


I, myself, sitting with hidden face? DidI ° 


merely imagine that I was lying in bed ? 

When I awoke the wintry sun was send- 
ing a cold radiance through my room. I 
sprang up, dressed myself, and then, leap- 
ing from the window, I picked up the key of 
my door, with a smile at the weakness I had 
exhibited the night before. I felt stronger, 
better than I had done for some time. 

The morning passed as usual. In the 
afternoon my housekeeper brought me my 
tea; and she placed the teapot on the table 
I noticed that her face was big. with news. 

** Such a terrible thing, sir, has happened 


on the west cliff! A young lady was missing _ 


from home last night and in the morning 
they found her lying at the foot of the rocks 


quite dead. She must have gone out alone — 


and fallen over; but ’’—in a terrified whisper 


—‘* some do say the police think some one 


pushed her over the edge.” 
ha, hal” My laughter sounded 


dreadful to the old woman, I dare say; but — 
I was only yielding to the in controllable — 


impulse we all have to smile at moments 
when levity would be indecent, and think- 
ing, at the same moment, how odd was the 
coincidence in point of time between the 
struggle I had undergone on ‘the preceding 
evening and the accident itself. 

I could see, however, that my housekeeper 
was shocked, and I hastened to say: ‘* Do 
not look so grave Mrs. Morrison. It is very 
dreadful for the poor young lady, no doubt, 
and for her friends; but I could not help 
laughing at the folly of the police in imagin- 
ing that some one had pushed the girl over, 
Whocould have wished toinjureher? Why, 
it would have been murder! ”’ 

“ True enough, sir,” answered Mrs. Mor- 
rison; ‘‘and to my mind any one as did it 
must be a devil in the shape of a man,” 
With these words, and a rather impertinent 
look at me, jhe old woman left the room. 

I felt that I must go and see the spot 
where she had fallen, not to see the—I could 
not bear that, That must have been re- 
moved long ago. I went down at once to 
the seashore, but a crowd of people had 


gathered round the place, and aftera hurried ~ 
glance down the cliff I returned, determining ~ 


to return when night had driven those idle 
busybodies indoors. 

Having returned home, I went up-stairs, 
and, happening to go into my bed-room, I 
noticed that the suit of tweeds which I had 
worn the day before were marked all over 
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© moonlight, the image and figure of 
myself! 
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with greenish mould. It was another cu- 
rious coincidence. Had I been by some ab- 
surd freak of forture, accused of having 
caused poor Ida’s death, would not some 
say that I had soiled my clothes by leaving 
my room by the window at night? They 
might call it, in their legal jargon, “ cireum- 
stantial evidence.’”’ Ha, ha! I got a brush 
and made short work of the circumstantial 
evidence. 

Night came, the moon arose, and I went 
down to the cliffs. I was alone. How 
softly the water lapped upon the stones far 
below! And it was here. There were the 
marks of a struggle on that spot of ground 
fenced off by the police. How brightly the 
moon’s rays lit up the dark water out there! 


_ When had I seen it shining justin that way? 


Not so long ago. I was waiting for some 
one. It was like a dream; but I could not 
recall it. 

I went home, and slept as usual. 


In the morning, when I went down-stairs,° 


a@ policeman met me in the hall. He fol- 
lowed me into the sitting-room. Isat down, 
and he stood opposite me, speaking of the 
accident which they said had happened to 
Ida. Heseemed to think I was mixed upinit. 
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‘“‘What’s that you have in your: hand, 
sir?” he asked suddenly; and darting for- 
ward he took from me something which I 
had drawn from my pocket, and had been 
absently twining round my fingers. Llooked 
at it without much interest, but he seemed 
to think it of great importance. It was only 
a fragment of stuff, such as women’s dresses 
are made of. I remember Ida used to wear 
dresses of that sort of material; but of 
course it could not possibly have belonged to - 
her or I should not have let him have it. 

That very day he took me to see the 
magistrates, and they actually sent me to 
prison. 

My trial has not come of yet—or rather it 


‘did come off and was postponed. I have 


come here to wait until the assizes come 
round again. It seems along, longtime. I 
believe they have forgotten me, or else they 
have bribed the superintendent to detain me, 
Sometimes I think they mean to keep me 
here always—always—always. 

But I know now who pushed my darling 
over the cliff, down among the cruel stones— 
it was that fiend in my own shape that I saw 
sitting by the window in the moonlight. 


the most distant ports of the North- 
west company, and conducting the fur trade 
there, I began to look forward to my return 
to Montreal, I waited with the greatest im- 
patience for the arrival of the period which 
would terminate my banishment, and restore 
me to society, I was nearly one thousand 
miles distant from any settlements, and my 
only companions were two young men, 
clerks of the establishment, whose characters 
and limited acquirements rendered them 
very uninteresting associates. My situation 
was one of considerable responsibility. A 
great number of Canadians, in the service 
of the company, resided at the post and were 
under my control; but I found it a very diffi- 
cult matter to keep them in a state of due 
subordination, and to prevent them from 
quarreling and fighting with the detached. 


ADVENTURE IN A CANADIAN FOREST. 
By Malcom Alstyne. 
pegs residing nearly a year in one of 


parties of Indians that occasionally visited 
us for the purpose of trading. Interest and 
personal aafety alike required that we should 
be on friendly terms with the natives; and I 
spent many anxious hours in endeavoring to 
promote mutual peace and good-humor. 

Our post was situated on the: banks of a 
small lake, about sixteen miles broad. This 
lake discharged itself by means of a river 
into another of much greater dimensions, 
and thick forests covered every part of the 
neighboring country. 

One afternoon I took my gun, and stroll 
out in search of game. Though it was now 
the beginning of spring, the lake was still 
frozen completely across, the cold of the pre- 
ceding winter having been very intense. I 
soon fell in with a flock of wild ducks, but 
before I could get a shot at them they began 
to fly towards the middle of the lake; how- 
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ever, I followed them fearlessly on the ice, 
‘in the expectation that they would soon 
alight. The weather was mild, though 
rather blowy. Detached black clouds moved 
rapidly along the face of heaven in immense 
masses, and the sun blazed forth in unob- 
secured splendor at one moment, and was 
completely shrouded from the eye the 
next. I was so intent on the pursuit of my 
game that I hastened forward almost uncon- 
sciously, my progress being much facilitated 
by a thin layer of snow which covered the 
ice, and rendered the footing tolerably 
secure. At last I fired at the ducks and 
killed one and wounded another. I immedi- 
ately picked up the first, but its companion, 
having only been winged, began to leap 
away before I caught hold of it. I followed 
but had not proceeded more than twenty 
yards, when, to my astonishment, I found 
that the ice was in many places covered 
with water to the depth of several inches. 


I stopped short, full of alarm and irresolute 


what to do. It was evident that a thaw had 
already commenced, and, as I well knew 
with what rapidity the ice broke up when 
once affected by a change of tem) erature, I 
became alive to all the dangers of my situa- 
tion, and almost shuddered at the thought of 
moving from the spot on which I stood. 
The weather had grown calm and hazy, 
and the sky was very black and lowering. 
Large flakes of snow soon began to fall 
languidly and perpendicularly through the 
air; and after a little time, these were ac- 
companied by a thick shower of sleety rain, 
which gradually became so dense that I 
could not discern the shore. [ strained my 
éyes to catch a glance of some living object, 
buta dreary and motionless expanse stretched 
around me on every side, and the appalling 
silence that prevailed was sometimes inter- 
rupted by the receding cries of the wounded 
bird. All nature seemed to be waiting some 
terrible event. I listened in fearful sus- 
pense, though I knew not what I expected 
to hear. I soon distinguished a distant 
thundering noise, which gradually became 
stronger, and appeared to approach the place 
whereI stood. Repeated explosions, and hol- 
low murmurings of irregular loudness, were 
‘succeeded by a tremendous sound, like that 
of rocks bursting asunder. The ice trem- 
bled beneath my feet, and the next moment 
it was disunited by a vast chasm, which 
opened itself within afew yards of me. The 
water of the lake rushed upwards through 


the gap with foaming fury, and began to 
flood the surface all around. 

I scarted backwards, and ran, as I con- 
ceived towards the shore; but my progress 
was soon stopped by one of those weak parts 
of the ice called air-holes. While walking 
cautiously round it, my mind grew somewhat 
composed, and I resolved not to advance 
any further until I had fixed upon some 
way of regulating my course; but I found 
this to be impossible. I vainly endeavored 
to discern land, and the moaning of the wind 
among the distant forests alone indicated 
that there was any at all nearme. Strong 
and irregular blasts, loaded with snow and 
sleet, swept wildly along, involving every- 
thing in obscurity, and bewildering my steps 
with maligant influence. I sometimes fan- 
cied I saw the spot where our post was situ- 
ated, and even the trees and houses upon it; 
but the next moment a gust of wind would 
whirl away the fantastic-shaped fogs that 


“had produced the agreeable illusion, and 


reduce me to actionless despair. I fired my 
gun repeatedly, in the hope that the report 
would bring some one to my assistance; 
however, the shores alone acknowledged, by 
feeble echoes, that the sound had reached 
them. 

The storm increased in violence, and at 
intervals the sound of the ice breaking up 
rolled upon my ear like distant thunder, and 
seemed to utter appalling threats. Alarm 
and fatigue made me dizzy, and I threw 
down my gun and rushed forwards in the 
face .of the drifting showers, which were 
now so thick as to affect my respiration. I 
soon lost all sense of fear, and began to feel 
a sort of frantic delight in struggling against 
the careering blasts. I hurried on, some- 


times running along the brink of a circular. 


upening in the ice, and sometimes leaping 
across frightful chasms—all the while uncon- 
scious of having any object in view. The 
ice everywhere creaked under my feet, and 
I knew that death awaited me, whether I 
fled away or remained on the same spot. I 
felt as one would do, if forced by some per- 
secuting fiend to range over the surface of 
the black and shoreless ocean; and aware, 
that whenever his tormentor withdrew his 
sustaining power, he would sink, down and 
be suffocated among the billows that — 
gled beneath him. 

At last night came on, and, exhansted by 
fatigue and mental excitement, I wrapped 
myself in my cloak, and lay down upon the 
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ice. It was so dark that I could not have 
moved one step without running the risk of 
falling into the lake. I almost wished that 
the drowsiness produced by intense cold 
would begin to affect me; but did not feel 
in the slightest degree chilled, and the tem- 
perature of the air was in reality above 
freezing. I had lain only a few minutes 
when I heard the howl of a wolf. The 
sound was indescribably delightful to my 
ear, and I started up with the intention of 
hastening to the spot from where it seemed 
to proceed; but, hopeless as my situation 
then was, my heart shrunk within me when 
I contemplated the dangers 1 would en- 
counter in making such an attempt. My 
courage failed, and I resumed my former 
position, and listen to the undulations of the 
water as they undermined and beat against 
the lower part of the ice on which I lay. 
About midnight the storm ceased, and 
most of the clouds gradually forsook the sky, 
while the rising moon dispelled the darkness 
that had previously prevailed. However, a 
thick haze covered the heavens, and rend- 
ered her light dim and ghastly, and similar 
to that shed during an eclipse. A succession 
of noises had continued with little interrup- 
tion for several hours, and at last the ice 
beneath me began to move. I started up, 
and, on looking around, saw the whole sur- 
face of the lake was in a state of agitation. 
My eyes became dim, and I stretched out 
my arms to catch hold of some object, and 
felt as if all created things were passing 
away. The hissing, grinding and crashing, 
produced by the different pieces of ice com- 
ing into collision, were tremendous. Large 
fragments sometimes got wedged together, 
and impeded the progress of those behind 
them, which being pushed forward by others 
still further back, were forced upon the top 
of the first, and fantastic-shaped pyramids 
and towers could be distinctly seen rising 
among the mists of night, and momentarily 
changing their forms, and finally disorgan- 
izing themselves with magical rapidity and 
fearful tumult. At other times, an immense 
mass of ice would start up in a perpendicular 
position, and continue gleaming in the 
Moonshine for a little period, and then 
vanish like a spectre among the abyss of 
Waters beneath it. The piece of ice on 
which I had first taken my position happened 
to be very large and thick, but other frag- 
ments were soon forced above it, and formed 


a mound six or seven feet high, on the top 
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of which I stood, contemplating the awful 
scene around me, and feeling as if I no 
longer had the least connection with the 
world, or retained anything human or 
earthly in my composition. 

The wind, which was pretty strong, drove 
the ice down the lake very fast. My alarms 
and anxieties had gradually become less 
intense, and I was several times overcome 
by a sort of stupor; during the continuance 
of which, imagination and reality combined 
their distracting influence. At one time I 
fancied that the snow still drifted as vio- 
lently as ever, and that I distinguished, 
through its hazy medium, a band of Indian 
chiefs walking past me on the surface of 
the lake. Their steps were noiseless, and 
they went along with wan and dejected looks. 
and downcast eyes, and paid no attention to 
my exclamations and entreaties for relief. 
At another, I thought I was floating in the 
middle of the ocean, and that a blazing sun 
flamed in the cloudless sky, and made the 
ice which supported me melt so fast that I 
heard streams of water pouring from its 
sides, and felt myself every moment de- 
scending towards the surface of the billows. 
I was usually wakened from such dreams by 
some noise or violent concussion, but always. 
relapsed into them whenever the cause of 
disturbance ceased to operate. 

The longest and last of these slumbers 
was broken by a terrible shock which my ice 
island received, and which threw me from 
my seat, and nearly precipitated me into the 
lake. On regaining my former position, and 
looking round, I perceived to my joy and 
astonishment, that I was in the river. The 
water between me and the shore was stilb 
frozen over, and was about thirty yards 
wide, consequently the fragment of ice on 
which I stood could not approach any nearer 
than this. After a moment of irresolution, 
I leaped upon the frozen surface, and began 
to run towards the bank of the river. My 
feet seemed scarcely to touch the ice, so 
great was my terror lest it should give way 
beneath me; but I reached the shore in 
safety, and dropped down completely ex- 
hausted by fatigue and agitation. 

It was now broad daylight, but I saw 
neither animals nor human beings, nor any 
vestiges of them. Thick forests covered the 


‘banks of the river, and extended back as:far- 


as my eye could reach. I feared to pene- 
trate them, lest I should get bewildered in 
their recesses, and accordingly walked along 
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‘the edge of the stream. It was not long 
‘before I discovered a column of smoke 
rising among the trees. I immediately di- 
rected my steps towards the spot, and, on 
reaching it, found a party seated round a 
fire. 

They received me with an air of indiffer- 
ence and unconcern, not very agreeable or 
encouraging to one in my destitute con- 
dition. However, I placed myself in their 
circle, and tried to discover to what tribe 
they belonged, by addressing them in the 
different Indian languages with which I was 
acquainted. I soon made myself intelli- 
igible, and related the circumstances that 
had brought me so unexpected among them. 
At the conclusion of my narrative, the men 
pulled their tomahawk pipes from their 
mouths, and looked at each other with in- 

-¢redulous smiles. I did not make any at- 
tempt to convince them of the truth of what 
I said, knowing it would be vain to do so, 
but asked for something to eat. After some 
deliberation, they gave me a small quantity 
of penican, but with an unwillingness that 
did not evince such a spirit of hospitality as 
I had usually met with among the Indians. 

The party consisted of three men, two 
‘women and a couple of children, all of whom 
sat or lay near the fire in absolute idleness; 
and their minds seemed to be as their bodies, 
for nothing resembling conversation ever 
passed between them. The weather was 
dreary and comfortless. A thick small 
main, such as usually falls in North 
America during a thaw, filled the air, and 
the wigwam under which we sat afforded 
but an indifferent shelter from it. I passed 
the time in the most gloomy and despond- 
ing reflections. I saw no means by which I 
could return to the trading-post, and the be- 
havoir of the Indians made me doubt if they 
‘would be inclined to grant me that support 
and protection without which I could not 
dong exist. One man gazed upon me so 
constantly and steadily that his scrutiny 
annoyed me, and attracted my particular at- 
tention. He appeared to be the youngest 
of the party, and was very reserved and un- 
prepossessing in his aspect, and seemed to 
‘know me, but I could not recollect of ever 
having seen him before. 

In the afternoon the rain ceased, and the 
‘Indians began to prepare for traveling. 
‘When they had accoutred themselves, they 
All rose from the ground without speaking a 

& -word, and walked away, one man taking the 


lead. I perceived that they did not intend 


that I should be one of the party, but I fol- 
lowed them immediately, and, addressing 
myself to the person who preceeded the 
others, told him that I must accompany 
them, as I never could live in the woods 
alone nor knew in what part of the country 
Iwas. He stopped and surveyed me from 
head to foot, saying: ‘‘ Where is your gun? 
where is your knife? where is your toma- 
hawk?” I replied, that I had lost them 
among the ice. ‘‘ My friend,” returned he, 
‘*don’t make the Great Spirit angry by 
saying what is not. That man knows who 
you are,” pointing to the Indian who had 
observed me so closely. ‘* Weall know who 
you are. You have come to trade with us, 
and I suppose your companions have con- 
cealed themselves at a distance, lest the ap- 
pearance of a number of white men should 
intimidate us. They are right. Experi- 


ence has taught us to fear white men; but 


their art, not their strength, makes us trem- 


ble. Go away; we do not wish to have any — 


transactions with you. We are not to be 


betrayed or overpowered by the liquid fire, 


or anything else you can offer us, None of 


us shall harm you. I have spoken the truth, 


for I have not two mouths,” 
When he had finished his oration, he re- 
mained silent, and I felt at a lost what to 


reply. At last I repeated my story, and en- — 


deayored to convince him that I neither had 
any companions nor was at all in a situation 
to trade..with his people, or do them the 
slightest injury. He listened calmly to my 
arguments, and seemed to think their was 
some weight in them; and the young man 
already mentioned stepped forward and said: 
** Let the stranger go with us; the bones of 
my father cry out against our leaving him 
behind. I am young, but I dare to advise, 
Listen for once to the counsels of Thaka- 
kawerente.’”’ The first speaker then waved 
his hand, as a signal that I should follow 
them, and the whole party proceeded in the 
same order as before. 

Our leader pushed forward, apparently 
without the least hesitation, though accus- 
tomed as I was to the woods, [ could not 
discover the slightest trace of a footpath. 
He sometimes slackened his pace for a few 
moments, and looked thoughtfuily at the 
trees, and then advanced as fast as before. 
None of the party spoke a word, and the 
rustling of the dry leaves under their feet 
was the only sound that disturbed the forest. 
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Though freed from the fear of perishing for 
want, I could not reflect on my situation 
without uneasiness and alarm; and my 
chance of being able to return to the post 


seemed to diminish every step I took. I felt . 


excessively fatigued, not having enjoyed 
any natural or composed sleep the preceding 
night, and the roughness of the ground over 
which we passed added to my weariness in 
an intolerable degree; but 1 could not ven- 
ture to rest by the way, lest I should lose 
sight of the Indians forever. 

Soon after sunset we stopped for the 
night, and the men set about erecting a wig- 
wam, while the women kindled a fire. One 
of our party had killed a small deer in the 
course of our journey, and he immediately 
proceeded to skin the animal, that a portion 
of it might be dressed for supper. When 
the venison was ready, they all sat down and 
partook of it, and a liberal allowance was 
handed to me; but the same silence prevailed 
that had hitherto been observed among 
them, and the comforts of a plentiful repast 
after a long journey did not appear in the 
least degree to promote social communica- 
tion. The meal being: finished, the men 
filled their pipes with oderiferous herbs, and 
began to smoke in the most sedate manner, 
and the women prepared beds by spreading 
skins on the ground. The composed de- 
meanor of the party harmonized well with 
the silence and gloominess of the night; and 
it seemed that the awful solitude of the 
forests in which they lived, and the sublime 
and enduring forms under which nature 


continually presented herself to their eyes, 


had impressed them with a sense of their 
own insignificance, and of the transitoriness 
of their daily occupations and enjoyments, 
and rendered them thoughtful, taciturn and 
unsusceptible. I seated myself at the foot 
of a large tree near the wigwam, and con- 
tinued to observe its inmates, till, overcome 
by fatigue, I sank into a deep sleep. 

About midnight I was awakened by some 
one pulling my hand, and, on looking up, I 
perceived the Indian who had opposed my 
accompanying them, and whose name was 
Outalisso, standing beside me. He put his 
finger on his lips, by way of enjoining silence, 
and motioned that I should rise and follow 
him. I obeyed, and he led me to a 
tree which grew at a little distance from the 
Wigwam, and said, in a low voice: ‘ Listen 
tome my friend. I told you that you would 
receive no harm from us; and shall I belie 


my words? Thakakawerente, who requested: 
that you might be allowed to follow our’ 
steps, says that his father was murdered by 
a party of people under your command,: 
about nine moons ago. This may be true, 
and you at the same time may be guiltless; 
for we cannot always control those who are 
placed under our authority. He tells me 
that the spirit of the old man has twice ap- 
peared to him in his dreams to-night, de-» 
siring him to put you todeath. He has gone 
te repose himself again, andif his father. 
visits him a third time during sleep, he will 
certainly kill you whenever heawakes. You 
must therefore hasten away, if you wish to. 
live any longer.’’ ‘‘ What can I do?” cried: 
I; “*death awaits me whether I remain here 
or fly from Thakakawerente. It is impossi-. 
ble for me to reach home alone.” “Be. 
patient,” returned Outalisso, “‘and I will’ 
try to save you. Not far from hence, the- 
roots of a large oak, which has been blown: 
down by the wind, stretch high in the air, 
and may be seen at a great distance. You 
must go there and wait till I come to you. 
Keep the mossy side of the trees on your: 
left hand, and you will find the place with- 
out any difficulty.” 

Outalisso motioned me to hurry away, 


and I departed with a palpitating heart, and . 


plunged into the recesses of the forest, and” 
regulated my course in the manner he di- 


rected. The moon was rising, and I could» 


see to a considerable distance around. The: 


rustling of the dry leaves among my feet: 


often made me think that some one walked 


close behind me, and I searcely dared 


look back, lest I should see an up-lifted tom- 
ahawk descending upon my head. I some- 
times fancied I observed Thakakawerente 
lurking among the bushwood, and stopped : 
short till imagination conjured up his form 
in a different part of the forest, and rendered 
me irresolute which phantom I should en- 
to avoid. 
I reached the tree sooner than I cnpiandity: 


it lay along the ground, and its immense : 
roots projected from the trunk, at right. 
angles, to the height of twelve or fourteen | 
feet, their interstices being so filled with.’ 


earth that it was impossible to see: —* 
them. 
I sat down, and found the agitation or my» 


spirits gradually subside under the tranquil-; 


lizing influence of the scene. Not a breath: 


of wind shook the trees, the leafless and’ 
delicately-fibred boughs of which, when: 
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viewed against the cloudless sky, seemed 
like a sable network spread overhead. The 
nests which the birds had made the pro- 
ceeding summer still remained among the 
branches, silent, deserted and unsheltered, 
making the loneliness of the forest, as it 
were, visible to the mind; while a whithered 
eaf sometimes dropped slowly down—a sad 
memorial of the departed glories of the vege- 
table world. A small rivulet ran within a 
little distance of me, but its course was so 
«concealed by long grass that I would have 
been aware of its existence by the murmur- 
ing of its waters only, had it not glittered 
dazzlingly in the moonshine at one spot, 
while flowing over a large smooth stone. 
When I looked into the recesses of the 
forest, I saw the trees ranged before each 
other like colossal pillars and gradually 
blending their stems together, until they 
formed a dark and undefined mass. In some 
places, a scathed trunk, whitened with the 
moss of successive centuries, stuod erect in 
spectral grandeur, like a being whose im- 
mense age and associations, riveted to long 
past times, had isolated from the sympa- 
thies of his fellow-mortals. As the moon 
gradually rose on the arch of heaven, her 
light fell at different angles, and the aspect 
of the woods was continually changing. 
New and grander groups of trees came into 
view, and mighty oaks and chestnuts seemed 
to stalk forward, with majestic slowness, 
from the surrounding obscurity, and, after a 


time, to give place to a succession of others, . 


by retiriug amidst the darkness from which 
they had at first emerged. Tremors of awe 
began to pervade my frame, and I almost 
expected that the tones of some superhuman 
voice would break the appaling silence that 
prevailed in the wildness around me. 

My mind by degrees became so calm that 
I dropped into a half-slumber, during which 
I had a distinct perception where I was, but 
totally forgot the circumstances connected 
with my situation. A slight noise at length 
startled me, and I awaked full of terror, but 
could not conceive why I should feel such 
alarm, until recollection made the form of 
Thakakawerente flash upon my mind. I 
saw a number of indistinct forms moving 
backwards and forwards a little way from 
me, and heard something beating gently 
mpon the ground. A small cloud floated 
before the moon, and I waited with breath- 
less impatience till it passed away, and al- 
lowed her full radiance to reach the earth. 


I then discovered that five deer had come to 
drink at the rivulet, and that the noise of 
them striking their fore-feet against its banks 
had aroused me. They stood gazing at me 
with an aspect so meek and beautiful that 
they seemed to incorporate with the moon- 
light, but, after a time, they started away, 
and disappeared among the mazes of the 
forest. 

When I surveyed the heavens, I perceived, 
by the alteration which had taken place in 
their appearance, that I had slept a consid- 
erable time. The moon had begun to 
decend toward the horizon; a new succession 
of stars glittered upon the sky; the respec- 
tive positions of the different constellations 
were changed; and one of the planets which 


had been conspicuous from its dazzling lustre, 
a few hours before, had set, and was no 


longer distinguishable. It was overpower- 
ing to think that all these changes had been 
effected without noise, tumult or confusion, 
and that worlds performed their revolutions, 
and traveled through the boundlessness of 
space, with a silence too prudent to awaken 
an echo in the noiseless depths of the forest, 
or distucb the slumbers of a feeble human 
being. 


I awaited impatiently for the appearance: 


of Outalisso, who had not informed me at 
what hour I might expect to see him. The 
stars now twinkled feebly amidst the faint 
glow of dawn that began to light up the east- 
ern horizon, and the setting moon appeared 
behind some pines, and threw a rich yellow 
radiance upon their dark green boughs. 
Gentle rustlings among the trees, and low 
chirpings, announced that the birds began 
to feel the influence of approaching day; 
and I sometimes observed a solitary wolf 
stealing cautiously along in the distance. 
While engaged in contemplating the scene, 
I suddenly thought I saw an Indian a little 
way off. I could not ascertain whether or 
not it was Oatalisso, but, fearing it might 
be Thakakawerente, whom I dreaded to 
encounter in my unarmed state, I retired 
from the roots of the tree, and concealed 
myself among some brushwood. 

I remained there for some time, but did 
not percieve any one near me, and thinking 
that I had been deceived by fancy, I resolved 
to return to my former station, and accord- 


ingly set out towards the great tree, but. 


shortly became alarmed at neither reaching 
it nor seeing it so soon as I expected. I 
turned back in much agitation an eD- 
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deavored to retrace my steps to the brush- 
wood, but all in vain. I examined the most 
remarkable trees around me, without being 
able to recollect of having seen one of them 
before. I perceived that I had lost myself. 
The momeat I became aware of this, my 
faculties and perceptions seemed to desert 
me one after another, and at last I was 
conscious of being in existence only by the 
feeling of chaotic and insupportable hope- 
lessness that remained; but afier a little 
time all my intellectual powers returned 
with increased vigor and acuteness, and 
appeared to vie with each other in giving 
me a vivid sense of the horrors of my situa- 
tion. My soul seemed incapable of affording 
play to the tumultuous crowd of feelings 
that struggled to manifest themselves. I 
burried wildly from one place to another, 
calling on Outalisso and Thakakawerente 
by turns. The horrible silence that pre- 
vailed was more distracting than a thousand 
deafening noises would have been. I stag- 
gered about in a state of dizzy perturbation. 
My ears began to ring with unearthly sounds, 
and every object became distorted and 
terrific. The trees seemed to start from 
their places, and rush past each other, inter- 
mingling their branches with furious vio- 
lence and horrible crashings, while the moon 
careered along the sky, and the stars hur- 
ried backwards and forwards with eddying 
and impetuous motions. 

I tried in vain for a long time to compose 
myself, and to bring my feelings under due 
subordination. The remembrance of the 
past was obliterated and renewed by fits and 
starts; tat at best, my recollection of any- 
thing that had occured to me previous to the 
breaking up of the ice upon the lake, was 


shadowy, dim and unsatisfactory, and I felt. 


as if the former part of my life had been 
spent in another world. I lay down among 
the withered leaves, and covered my face 
with my hands, that I might avoid the men- 
tal distractions occasioned by the sight of 
external objects. I began to reflect that I 
could not possibly have as yet wandered far 
from the great tree, and that if I called upon 
Outalisso at intervals, he might perhaps 
hear me and come to my relief. Consoled 
by this idea, I gradually became quiet and 
resigned. 

I soon began to make the woods resound 
With the name of Outalisso, but in the course 
of the day a tempest of wind arose, and 
raged with so much noise that I could hardly 
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hear my own voice. A dense mist filled the 
air, and involved everything in such ob- 
seurity that the sphere of my vision did not 
extend beyond five or six yards. The fog 
was in continual agitation, rolling along in 
volumes, ascending and descending, burst- 
ing open and closing again, and assuming 
strange and transitory forms. Every time 
the blast received an accession of force, 1 
heard a confused roaring and crashing at a 
distance, which gradually increased in 
strength and distinctness, till it reached 
that part of the forest that stretched around 
me. Then the trees began to creak and 
groan incessantly, their boughs were shat- 
tered against each other, fibres of wood 
whirled through the air in every direction, 
and showers of withered leaves caught up 
and swept along by the wind, met and 
mingled with.them, and rendered the con- 
fusion still more distracting. I stood in one 
spot, looking fearfully from side to side. 
in the prospect of being crushed to death 
by some immense mass of falling timber, 
for the trees around me, when viewed 
through the distorting medium of the fog, 
appeared to have lost their perpendicularity, 


and to be bending towards the earth, al-, 


though they only waved in the wind. At 
last I crept under the trunk of an oak that 
lay along the ground, resolving to remain 
there until the tempest should abate. _—__ 

A short time before sunset the wind had 
ceased, the mists were dissipated, and a 
portion of the blue sky appeared directly 
above me. Encouraged by these favorable 
appearances, I ventured from my place of 
refuge, and began to think of making 
another attempt to regain the great tree, 
when I heard the report of a rifle. I was so 
petrified with joy and surprise that I had no 
power to call out until the firing was re- 
peated. 1 then shouted ‘‘ Outalisso! ” sey- 
eral times, and soon saw him advancing to- 
wards me. 

*¢ Why are you not at the place appointed?” 
cried he, ‘‘1 feared you had lost yourself, 
and discharged my gun asa signal. But all 
danger is past. Thakakawerente is dead—I 
killed him.” There was some blood on 
Outalisso’s dress, but he looked so calm and 
careless that 1 hesitated to believe what he 
told me. 

do not decieve you,” he said, 1 
will tell you how Thakakawerente came by 
his death. He awaked soon after midnight, 
and not finding you in camp, suspected that 
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I had told you that he intended to kill you. 
He taxed me with having done so, and I 


scorned to deny it. His anger made him. 


forget the truth, and he said I had betrayed 
my trust, and at the same time struck me 
on the face. Now, you know, an Indian 
never forgives a blow, or an accusation such 
as he uttered. I buried my tomahawk in 
his head. His friends lay asleep in the wig- 
wam, and I dragged away his body to some 
distance, and covered it with leaves, and 
then concealed myself till I saw them set 


out on their journey, which they soon did, 


doubtless supposing that Thakakawerente 
and I had gone on before. I have been at 
the great tree since morning, but the mist 
and the tempest prevented me from seeing 
you till now. Be satisfied, you shall see the 
corpse of Thakakawerente. Follow me!” 

Outalisso now began to proceed rapidly 
through the forest, and I walked behind 
without uttering a word. We soon reached 
the spot where the Indians had slept the 


preceding night, and found the wigwam: 


remaining, and likewise several embers of 
fire. My companion immediately fanned 
them into a state of brightness, and then 


collected some pieces of dry wood that lay 


around, and piled them upon the charcoal. 
The whole soon burst into a blaze, and we 
both sat down within its influence, Outalisso 
at the same time presenting me with a 
quantity of penican, which proved very 


acceptable, as I had eaten nothing for more: 


than twenty hours. 

After we had reposed ourselves a little, 
Outalisso rose up and motioned that I should 
accompany him. He conducted me to a 
small pile of brush-wood and dry leaves, 
part of which he immediately removed, and 
Isaw thecorpse of Thakakawerente stretched 
beneath. I shrunk back, shuddering with 
horror, but he pulled me forward, and said I 
must assist him in conveying the body to the 
fire. Seeing me still unwilling, he took it up 
in his arms, and hurrying away, deposited 
it in the wigwam. I followed him, and 
asked what he meant by doing so. 

“Are you ignorant of our customs?” 
said he. ‘‘When an Indian dies, all his 
property must be buried with him. He who 
takes anything that belonged to a dead per- 
son, will recieve a curse from the Great 
Spirit in addition. After I had killed 
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Thakakawerente, I took up his tomahawk 
by mistake, and carried it away with me, 
I must now restore it and also cover him 
with earth lest his bones should whiten in 
the sun.” 

Outalisso now proceeded to arrange the 
dress of the dead man, and likewise stuck 
the tomahawk in his girdle. He next went 
a little way into the forest for the purpose 
of collecting some bark to put into the grave, 
and I was left alone. 

The night was dark, dim, and dreary, and 
the fire blazed feebly and irregularly. A 
superstitious awe stole over me, and I hardly 
dared look around, though I sometimes cast 
an almost involuntary glance at the corpse 
which had a wild and fearful appearance. 
Thakakawerente lay upon his back, and his 
long, lank, black hair was spread confusedly 
upon his breast and neck. His half-open 
eyes still retained a glassy lustre, and bis — 
teeth were firmly set against each other. 
Large dashes of blood stained his vest, and 
his clenched hands and contracted limbs 
showed what struggles had preceded his 
death. When the flickering light of the fire 
happened to fal! upon him, I almost fancied 
that he began to move, and would have 
started away, had not a despairing dread 
chained me to the spot; but the sound of 
Outalisso’s axe in some degree dissipated — 
the fears that chilled my heart; and I spent 
the time in listening to the regular recur- 
rence of its strokes, until he came back with 
an armful of bark. 

I assisted him in burying Thakakawerente 
under the shade of a tall walnut tree; and 
when we had accomplished this, we re- 
turned to the fire, and waited till moonlight 
would enable us to pursue our journey. 
Outalisso had willingly agreed to conduct me 
home, for he wished to change his abode for 
a season, lest Thakakawerente’s relations 
should discover his guilt, and execute ven- 
geance upon him. 

We set out about an hour after midnight, 
and traveled through the woods till dawn, 
when we came in sight of the river, on the 
banks of which I had first fallen in with the 
Indians. In the course of the day Outalisso 
procured a canoe, and we paddled up the 
stream, and next morning reached the 
trading-post on the side of the lake. 
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UNDER SUSPICION; OR, THE DEATH MYSTERY. 
By Henry Stoddard. 


CHAPTER VII. 
‘AFTER THE MURDER. 


LEMENT EGERTON’S amysterious 
murder was the cause of no little ex- 
citement for some time after. Though the 
father’s suspicions pointed strongly at Ralph, 
despite his efforts to believe him guiltless, 
he made every exertion to prevent any such 
feeling gaining credence. But notwith- 
standing this, in some unaccountable way 
the incidents of the quarrel leaked out, and 


public opinion was not long in fastening 


suspicion upon the younger son. 


The testimony at the examination, how- 


ever, failed to show more than the slightest 
of circumstantial evidence against him, and 
it was considered insufficient on which to 
detain him for trial. The examination was 
on the whole most unsatisfactory to every- 
body, and Mr. Egerton senior was deter- 
mined the matter should not rest here. 

After the funeral, which was a strictly 
private affair, he placed the case in the 
hands of a skillful private detective, with 
instructions to sift the matter to the bottom. 
This person was discreet, and Mr. Egerton 
knew that in case it was discovered his own 
suspicions had been just, he could secure 
the silence of this man, and keep the affair 
from being in any way brought to light. 

The man told Mr. Egerton at the outset, 
that in order to have anything to work upon 
it would be necessary for him to impart any 
suspicions that he might have formed. 

‘You need feel no reluctance, my dear 
sir,” concluded the detective, ‘* In speaking 
your thoughts freely. In any case it can do 
no harm, and you may rely upon me.” 

** Well, I cannot say I suspect any one,” 
Mr. Egerton said, speaking with some hesi- 
tation. ‘* It may be as well to mention, how- 
ever,”” he added, ‘that he and his brother, 
my son Ralph, had a violent quarrel on the 
evening previous, the nature of which Mr. 
Ralph now refuses to impart to me.” 

“Ah!” said the detective, thoughtfully. 
‘You have pressed him for an explanation, 
then?” 


‘* Yes, but he persists in refusing to speak 
upon the matter, though he had promised at 
the time to give me the full particulars,” 
explained the old gentleman. 

‘** Does he assign any reason for this reti- 
cence ?” the detective asked, calmly. 

‘* Merely, that now it cannot matter since 
he is dead. ‘It would seem like defaming 
his character,’ he said to me on one occa- 
sion, ‘now that he is not here to defend 
himself.’ 

_The detective mused upon this some time. 

‘** That would certainly be a very plausible 
explanation,’’ he replied, presently, “ sup- 
posing that it had been the older brother 
who was in the wrong.” 

‘* But I am convinced he could not have 
been,” Mr. Egerton hastened to say; then 
paused, feeling he had spoken rather indis- 
creetly. In his anxiety to defend his favor- 
ite, he was hardly acting in justice to Ralph. 

‘*Is it possible, then, you have surmised 
an explanation of their dispute,’’ the detec- 
tive suggested, after waiting for the other to 
proceed with his convictions. 

‘* No; on the contrary, it is to me the 
most profound and unaccountable mystery,’ 
replied Mr. Egerton, in a tone that convinced 
his hearer of the truth of his words, 

‘* You may as well inform him,” said the 
detective, ‘“‘ that I am working the case up 
by your instructions, and I will have an 
interview with him upon the subject. Just 
mention the matter to him incidentally, that 
it may not excite his suspicions, and I will 
see him to-morrow, to learn from him his 
opinions upon the matter, and if he attaches 
suspicion to any person or persons particu- 
larly. In this way I can judge pretty 
definitely if he knows anything of the 
affair.” 

Mr. Egerton did not exuctly fancy the 
manner in which the detective seemed to 
accept the fact that he suspected his son. 
He would prefer he should not think this, 
though it was either to convince himself of 
this or the contrary that had been his 
strongest reason for employing him. He, 
however, acceded to the arrangement of the 
detective, and their present conversation 
was at an end, 
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Mr. Brantley, the detective, saw Mr. RalpL 
Egerton the following day. He talked with 
him some time, but was unable to come to 
any decision in his own mind. He finally 
left him with the conviction that Mr. Ralph 
Egerton was either a wholly innocent man, 
or that he was a consummate villain, and 
actor, as well as a man of iron nerve. He 
had questioned him 80 closely, and in such a 
way, that had he been a man of anything 
but the clearest head, he would have broken 
his mask, had he been guilty. With this 
very unsatisfactory conclusion he was obliged 
for the present to be content. 

He had endeavored to learn if Ralph knew 
of any one who had an animosity towards 
his brother, or whom he had injured, that 
would by any possibility be led to take vio- 
lent measures in revenge for an injury or 
supposed insult at his hands. Ralph knew 
of no one; indeed, he believed his brother to 
be upon good terms with every one. 

“ With the exception of myself,” he con- 
cluded, ‘1 know of no one who had the 
slightest ill-feeling towards him. And I 
was far from desiring such a result as this.”’ 

He spoke rather pointedly; he had gained 
an inkling from the drift of the other’s ques- 
tions that he to some degree suspected his 
complicity in the affair,and he meant the 
answer to be final. 

Mr. Brantley was surprised somewhat at 
his words, but watching his face and observ- 
ing the calm manner ip which he alluded to 
the incident of their quarrel, he was more 
puzzled and confused than ever. 

“If he is the man,”’ he thought to himself, 
“be is a cool hand. It is either that or he is 
innocent. Which?” 


CHAPTER VIIl. 
THE NEW HOME. 


T was not the intention of Horace Pier- 
mont to hazard a discovery of his real 
character and position with Miss Rutledge. 
He knew that Alice was in earnest when 
she threatened to go to the lady and disclose 
to her the deception he had endeavored to 
perpetrate upon her; and in his determina- 
tion to make Eva Rutledge his wife, there 
was little he would hesitate to do to prevent 
such a result. He accordingly had immedi- 
ately procured for Alice suitable-accom- 
modations in a very quiet and retired locality, 
several miles distant from the city, and with 
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a person in whose discretion he could place 
the utmost reliance. 

The removal was something of which he 
had no little fear of resistence on her part, 
but he hastened matters, that it might take 
place before she had wholly recovered from 
the blow the revelation of her helpless posi- 
tion had been to her. He found her more 
pliable even than he had anticipated, raising 
little objection to the change he proposed. 
She seemed wholly indifferent as to where 
she went. It was as though all interest in 
life had left her when the real extent of his 
baseness had been exposed. 

The removal was’ made very quietly, and 
the place of their destination was an inviting 
but old-fashioned house, that had been 
evidently recently refitted. It was located 
some miles from any railway station, and 
about twenty miles distaut from the city. 

They were recieved by a woman, middle- 
aged, apparently, and rather masculine 
looking and repulsive, it seemed to Alice, at 
first. This woman was to be the only other 
occupant of the house besides herself, with 
the exception of one servant whose duty it 
was to wait upon Alice. 

‘“ Why have you brought me here, Hor- 
ace?’’ she asked when they were alone. 
‘“‘Is this woman to remain? I do not like 
her looks.” 

“I thought it unsafe where we were, I 
have told you this before. This is more 
retired; no one will molest you here,” he 
answered. ‘‘ I am sorry if the location does 
not suit you.” 

** You did not consult my tastes, I fancy,” 
returned Alice with a sneer, “ since this is 
the first time I have seen the place, But I 
do not object to the situation, it is this 
woman, why am I to be associated with 
her?” 

“It would be scarcely proper for you to 
remain here alone,” Piermont returned; 
“‘moreover you will need some companion- 
ship in my absence,” 

‘* I should prefer choosing my own associ- 
ates and servants. I did so before. Why 
have you interfered now?” she asked, 
calmly, yet feeling there was a motive in 
what he had done. “I suppose, since 1 
disapprove of her, I may be permitted to 
make a change.”’ 2g 

** Well, you somewhat mistake the person’s 
position,” said Piermont, smiling as he 
made the explanation. ‘ This house is her 
property; I have only procured this accom- 


modation for you and the servant, though I 
have paid something towards putting the 
place in condition.” 

“Although you did not consult me, if 
that be the case, I shall take the liberty of 
objecting to the house, and I desire that you 
will at once obtain another home for me,” 
said Alice, indignantly. 

“It is rather late for that, my dear,’’ 
returned Piermont, coolly. ‘‘ I have already 
rented this, and have expended money in 
making necessary repairs.” 

** You did so on yoar own responsibility, 
and I fancy the outlay was not so great as 
seriously to embarrass you,’’ replied his wife, 
with a disdainful curl of the lip. ‘* Under- 
stand me; I object to remaining here, and 
wish you to find rooms for me elsewhere. 
You will probably be absent too much from 
home ’’—this was said with severest sarcasm 
—‘*I may at least have a home that will 
meet my approval.” 


. “ Why, Alice,” said Piermont, annoyed at 


her manner, “ this woman need not trouble 
you, she is instructed not to intrude upon 
you, except you desire it. Do not be child- 
ish. 1 have endeavored to make the place 
comfortable. Any change at present is out 
of the question.” 

“You have spoken out at last,”’ said Alice 
Piermont, bitterly. ‘‘ 1 had suspected this 
from the first. lt is that I may be out of 
your way, that I am brought to this remote 
place! That you may carry out your 
schemes without the fear of my interference. 
You are a base villain, Horace Piermont, 
and the consequences of your sin will sooner 
or later overtake you! You see I am not 
ignorant of your reasons for removing me 
here.” 

“ Well, I certainly must give you credit 
for some little penetration,’ returned her 
persecutor. ‘‘ But this will not avail you.’ 

“ Possibly not. This woman is your tool. 
An unscrupulous person whom you have 


bribed to watch me! I can read it in her 


face! 1s itnot so?” asked Alice Piermont, 
quite pale from her excitement. 

“If it is a gratification for you to think so, 
enjoy the belief, by all means,”’ said her 
husband, shrugging his shoulders in a 
disagreeable way. 

‘“* Perhaps you contemplate making a pris- 
oner of me here,’’ she continued, her voice 
trembling in spite of her endeavor to contrul 
it. ‘* The place is certainly isolated enough 
or any such measures.”’ 
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‘* Nice character you are giving me,’’ said 
Piermont, a little angrily. 

He did not like to have her so soon regard 
him as wholly lost to honor. In truth he 
still had a regard for this woman, in spite of 
the measures his selfish interests and wishes 
had prompted him to pursue with her. In 
reality he had more true feeling for her than 
for Eva Rutledge, and it was only that lady’s 
wealth that made her attractive in his eyes. 
Indeed in a vague kind of way he had med- 
itated a kind of restitution, so far as Alice 
was concerned. Once in possession of Miss 
Rutledge’s property, he had thought of 
quietly reducing that portion which was 
available, into ready money, and then with 
Alice, taking flight to some distant city 
where they were unknown, and there enjoy- 
ing with her the benefits that money should 
bring. 

‘*Horace Piermont,” Alice went on, 
‘ after the disclosure you have yourself made 
to me, there seems nothing to me so base 
that you are not capable of.” 

This was said gravely, and to Horace Pier- 
mont, it had the effect to exasperate him 
still further. 

** While you feel in this way, you will have 
the pleasure of enjoying your opinion of me 
alone,’ he said, and turning hastily, he 
walked from the room. 

She discovered later that he had left the 
house. He had driven to the railroad, sta- 
tion in the conveyance in which they a 
and taken the train for the city. 

Alice Piermont sat down wearily as she 
learned this intelligence. This was the end, 
then, to live-in obscurity unacknowledged by 
the man whose name she bore, and shut out 
from all communication with her friends 
and the world. 

They were bitter tears which she shed 
that night; it was hard to feel that she stood 
in the way of the man for whom she had 
done, and given up so much, whom she had 
loved so wildly. She felt he had no longer 
any regard for her whatever; so long as she 
did not attempt to thwart his wishes she 
knew he would protect her, but if she 
injured his prospects with the woman whom 
he now preferred to her, she knew he would 
not hesitate to cast her off. 

She renewed her determination to see 
Miss Rutledge, let the consequences to her- 
self be what they would, she was resolved 
to save Horace Piermont from the commi- 
sion of the terrible crime he meditated. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
RALPH AND ISABEL. 


ALPH EGERTON was not so blind as 
not to have discovered that his father 
believed him to be concerned in the death of 
his brother. He saw it in his father’s man- 
ner towards him, and felt it in various little 
occurrences; but he was not so quick to in- 
terpret the sudden change in Miss Wither- 
bee’s conduct towards him. He noticed a 
singular reserve in her manner, a chilling 
distance that he never for a moment imag- 
ined was attributable to the same cause as 
the change in his father. 

He endured her singular treatment of him 
until he felt that he could submit to it no 
longer without some explanation from her. 
He then went to her and questioned her di- 
rectly as to the cause. 

“Isabel,” he said, calmly, have 
noticed your altered deportment with me for 
some time, but have hesitated to speak of it, 
thinking it would pass, or that you would 
give me an explanation unasked. I have 
now come to request that you will give me 
the reason for this change. If the fault is 
mine; if I have unconsciously offended you 
in any way, I am only too ready to make all 
reparation in my power.” 

“It is not that; you know it is not,’ re- 
turned Isabel Witherbee, quickly, and flash- 
ing at him a glance of searching scrutiny. 
** You cannot pretend ignorance of my rea- 
son for withdrawing from your company; as 
I wish to from all association with you. 
Whatever has passed between us I desire 
should be at an end!” 

‘Isabell In heaven’s name, what has 
come over you?” ejaculated Ralph, agitat- 
edly, and turning white from the suddenness 
of the shock. ‘‘ What is the meaning of 
this ?”’ 

To the lady there was a different signifi- 
cance in his manner at this moment. And 
it was that which framed her answer and 
lent the sneer to her tones. 

** You certainly will not persist in your in- 
noceuce of the cause of my acting as I do,’’ 
she said. ‘* You will not press me to an- 
swer your questions.” 

Raipb was more at loss than ever for an 
inte: p:etation of her conduct. 

‘**1 must do so,” he replied, decidedly. 
**] uiust insist that you tell me the cause.”’ 


‘ Since the horrible death of Clement 
erton,’”’ she returned, speaking the 
with slow distinctness; “*I cannot continue 
to look upon his brother as I have done in 
the past.” 

Ralph started suddenly, struck by an idea 
that had not before occurred to him. 
‘* Is it possible ?’’ he ejaculated. 

ent—you loved him then!” 

The remembrance of many little incidents 
that at the time had momentarily excited his 
jealousy, returned to him now, and he im- 
agined he had found the explanation. 

‘‘Ralph Egerton this does not deceive 
me,” answered Isabel Witherbee, in a chill- 
ing tone,—‘‘ You know the reason of my 
treating you as I have done—you have 
known it from the first—and you know, too, 
that I never loved your brother.” 

Ralph stood perfectly still and looked at 
her, unable fora moment to speak. A light 
had suddenly broken in upon him. He saw 
it all pow to plainly. She was present that 
evening when he and Clement had had that 
fatal altercation, why should not she view 
the matter as did his father? He had been 
blind not to have thought of this before. 

‘* Miss Witherbee, I know what you mean, 
now,”’’ he said, after he had recovered him- 
self in a measure. “It would be useless to 
attempt to convince you that I did not know 
of this before, so I will say nothing about it, 
But it is a blow to me greater than you im- 
agine, to discover that the woman I have 80 
loved can think me capable of so terrible a 
crime. But since this is so I am glad to 
know it, for now I am convinced that you 
could never have regarded me as I had sup- 
posed you did. I know now that you were 
unworthy of the affection I had lavished 
upon you. It is a bitter experience to real- 
ize this, but it is better so than that I 
should have continued on deceiving myself,” 

‘*T am relieved that you submit to the sev- 
ering of the tie that has held me bound to 
you, so freely,’ said Isabel, speaking with 
pretended calmness, though her voice vi- 
brated with emotion in spite of her utmost 
efforts. ‘‘I leave with mamma for home to- 


* Clem- 


‘morrow, and I wish it understood that any- 


thing like an engagement is at an end be- 
tween us.” 

Ralph bowed his head gravely. 

“It will be hard to cast your image en- 
tirely from my heart,’’ he said. ‘ But I will 
struggle against the feeling until I conquer 
it. I will not burden you now with aly 
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more of my reproaches, nor detain you 
longer.” 

He bowed low as he said this, and passed 
from her presence. He left her with a keen 
pain at his heart, asense of desolation which 
it seemed to him must remain forever un- 
filled. Perhaps all this was a retribution for 
his hours wasted in dissipation and thought- 
less extravagance, but the punishment was 
hard, greater, he thought, than his sin mer- 
ited. 

He thought of his position a long time, 
and his thoughts were very bitter ones; and 
one resolution he made which he would act 
upon at once. He would no longer remain 
an inmate of his father’s house, while that 
father harbored a suspicion of guilt against 
him of a crime so hideous as this which had 
in a moment almost blasted his life. 

He procured lodgings in the city, and then 


went to his father to impart to him his in- - 


tention. His father said but little and spoke 
very gravely. He hoped he would select his 
company from among reputable people. 
Ralph answered him that it was his earn- 
est intention to be never associated with any 
other. And in this spirit they parted. It 
seemed to Ralph all the world was against 
him, then, and believed him guilty. 
Arriving in the city he went to his friend 
Thornton. He felt that he must make a 
confident of some one, and he had a feeling 
that Thornton would not doubt him. It 
proved to be as he thought, and when he had 
told his position he found in his friend one 
who would sincerely sympathize with him. 
Thornton also drew him out regarding the 
exact figures of his indebtedness to Ken- 
shawe, and others from whom he had bor- 
rowed at the time. The amount somewhat 
startled him, but he guve Ralph encourage- 
ment that he could settle the affairs for him 


without its obtaining serious publicity and 


without its coming to the ears of bis father 
also. 

This was more than Ralph had ever 
dreamed of, and he had serious doubts of 
Thornton’s being able to extricate him, but 
his friend was sanguine, and at his solicita- 
tion he placed the matter wholly in his 
hands. 

Ralph Egerton soon learned that there 
Were others who attached credence to the 
story which had somehow got whispered 
abroad, of his suspected complicity in his 
brother’s death, and he found his company 
shunned by many with whom he had been 
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accustomed to’ associate. Notwithstanding 
Mr. Edward Egerton’s most strenuous ef- 
forts, the fact of the brothers having quar- 
reled the night before the murder took place, 
had become noised abroad, and more than 
one had his grave suspicions that the younger 
son was the author of the crime. 

Under all this Ralph sustained himself 
nobly; a consciousness of his own innocence 
making him firm, and he carried himself as 
proudly as ever in the society of those 
whom he knew suspected him. 

As to who the murderer of his brother had 
been, was as great a mystery to him as ever. 
He suspected no one. There was one per- 
son, who believing Ralph innocent had his 
own thoughts regarding the true author of 
the crime, but they were so wholly unsus- 
tained by evidence that he dared not speak 
them. This person was Mr. Pierce Thornton. 


CHAPTER X. 


AT THE RUTLEDGES. 


HE Rutledges were acquainted with the 
Egertons, and the Mi-ses Rutledge were 
very intimate friends of Miss Egerton. The 
sad family event of the Egerton’s was dis- 
cussed by the Rutledges, and the entire 
family universally rejected the supposition 
that Ralph was in any way cognizant of his 
brother’s intended assassination, or had any 
idea of whom the real criminal was. Eva 
was quite warm in his defence. 

‘“*How anybody can credit so horrible a 
suspicion of one so noble as Ralph Egerton 
is utterly beyond my understanding,” she 
said. ‘I should as soon think it possible 
with any one in the world as he. Ralph 
Egerton I consider, if anything, the most 
upright young man J ever met.” 

‘¢T am sure I always liked Ralph,’’ Cecile 
chimed in. ‘It is abominable that such @ 
report is allowed to be circulated.” 

‘¢ You may not be aware, Eva,”’ Mr. Pier- 
mont said, quietly—he was present at this 
time—‘' that Ralph Egerton has the reputa- 
tion of being dissipated. He gambles, too; 
the fact is notorious, and to a great ex- 
tent.” 

‘¢ How can you disparage the gentleman at 
this time, Horace,’? Miss Rutledge said, re- 
proachfully. 

“TI would not have you infer that I credit 
these rumors against him, more than you,” 
said Piermont, quickly. “‘ But when you 
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speak of him as the noblest young man of 
your acquaintance I think you make a mis- 
take.”’ 

** Horace is right,” said Mr. Rutledge. 
‘* We none of us fora moment believe him 
a criminal, but he has his grave faults for 
all that.” 

‘Mr. Piermont was only annoyed that 
you didn’t apply the compliment to him. 
He feels himself to be the ‘ noblest of the 
noble,’” said Cecil, mischieviourly. She 
did not like Horace Piermont very heartily, 
and she delighted to wound him in tender 
points, and in saying disagreeable things to 
him 


**T certainly had no idea of claiming that 
superiority,” said Piermont, laughing though 
he was annoyed at her sneer. 

** Cecile, why will you persist in being so 
disagreeable,’”’ said her sister, reprovingly. 
Her words, however, had very little weight 
with that young lady. ‘‘I hear that Mrs. 
Witherbee and Isabel have returned home,” 
Eva continued. ‘It must be very dull for 
Marcia; I think I will invite her here.” 

**] should be delighted to have her come.”’ 
Cecile declared, quite enraptured at the idea. 

_ “It must be terribly lonely for her,’”’ Eva 
repeated. ‘ Ralph, you know, has left home 
and is boarding in the city. She has now 
no eociety but her father, she finds it gloomy 
enough ai home, I know.”’ 

So Marcia Egerton was invited to the Rut- 
ledges, and came. She was rather subdued 
and changed, Eva thought, by the family 
trouble, but was confident that she would 
recover herself somewhat while with them. 

Every possible effort was made at diver- 
sion and in a degree they succeeded. 

Mr. Thornion visited them occasionally. 
Miss Egerton liked the gentleman very much, 
and he sympathized with her in her unhap- 
piness, and in every way endeavored to 
please her and attract her mind from the 
subject that preyed upon her spirits. Eva 
Rutledge was pleased at this, and thought 
how considerate and thoughtful it was of 
him, and thanked him sincerely in her heart. 

- Cecile however did not appreciate the 
kindness and delicacy of the motive that act- 
uated him in his attentions to Miss Egerton. 
To her it appeared very forcibly to indicate 
that Mr. Thornton had conceived a sudden 
and violent interest in the lady. 

“*] did think that Pierce Thornton had 
more stability,’ Miss Cecile Rutledge said 
confidentially to herself in a most dissatisfied 
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way. ‘ But I believe the man fancies him- 
self in love with every new face he meets, 
He certainly seems to have recovered from 
his serious penchant for Eva. I thought he 
was ‘hopelessly and irrevocably’ in love 
with her, and now he is plainly quite as 
deeply infatuated with Marcia. Talk about 
the fickleness of woman, I should like to 
know what they call such transient affection 
as this! ”’ 

Miss Cecile having delivered her mind of 
this pointed reflection upon the sterner sex 
in general, felt a degree of relief and wisely 
decided that no man in existence was worth 
breaking one’s heart about. 


CHAPTER XI. 


MR. THORNTON HEARS SOMETHING OF 
INTEREST. 


IERCE THORNTON lost no time in 
making what exertion he could towards 
extricating his friend Egerton from his fool- 
ish entanglement of debt. He believed that 
he had only to show to Kenshawe, beyond a 
doubt, that Ralph Egerton’s father would 
never assume his sons debts of honor, in 
order to come to a settlement with him, and 
bring the payment within the limit of Ralph’s 
means, with what assistance Thornton him- 
self was resolved to give him. 

He had decided in his own mind upon 
twenty-five per cent as the limit to which he 
would go with Kenshaw. There were other 
individuals from whom Egerton had borrowed 
different amounts, but those Thornton knew 
must be settled scrupulously and without a 
murmur. In dealing with such a person as 
Kenshawe, however, he was aware that it 
would not be necessary to stand upon the 
same ground as with gentlemen and nien of 
honor. 

Accordingly at the earliest opportunity he 
sought out the man Kenshawe, whom he 
found without any serious difficulty. 

“Mr. Thornton, this is an unexpected 
pleasure,’’ said Kenshawe, rising hastily, and 
casting about mentally for an explanation of 
this unlooked-for visit. 

Thornton allowed his hand to be shaken 
by the other. 

‘*T believe you hold several notes of hand 
with the signature of my friend Mr. Eger- 
ton,” said Thornton, coming at once to the 
business of his visit. 

‘Be seated, Mr. Thornton. Yes, I have 
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some paper with Mr. Egerton’s name upon 
it,” answered Kenshawe, complacently. 

‘¢ What is the amount ? ” asked Thornton, 
without hesitation. 

“In the neighborhood of four thousand 
dollars,” replied Kenshawe carelessly. ‘‘ A 
trifle toa gentleman in Mr. Egerton’s posi- 
tion.”’ 

“You are mistaken. Mr. Egerton has 
no property of his owa. Though his father 
is very wealthy, Mr. Ralph Egerton has re- 
ceived very little of it.’’ 

Mr. Kenshawe laughed lightly and raised 
his shoulders. 

“A distinction without a difference, I 
should say,’’ he said, coolly. ‘In case the 
son cannot settle, the old gentleman will of 
course be ready to wipe out the paper.” 

“There again you are mistaken,” said 
Thornton, calmly. ‘‘I can assure you that if 
you press this matter, and Mr. Egerton can- 
not pay you, which I know would be quite 

‘impossible, you will get nothing from his 
father. He will not redeem a dollar that his 
son may have contracted.”’ 

‘Hum! .Is this true?’ asked Kenshaw, 
looking into the other’s face as if to pene- 
trate his secret. : 

“Itis, You have but to prove its truth to 
discover the worthlessness of the papers you 
hold.” 

‘“* Well, I’m notsurprised,”’ said Kenshawe, 
significantly. ‘‘I think I understand the 


old man’s reasons for throwing his son over 


in this way.” 

“What do you mean by that?’ asked 
Thornton, quickly. 

Well, nothing much perhaps,’ returned 
the other. ‘ Anyway it doesn’t concern our 
present business. What is it you want to 
do?” 

‘I wish to offer you a reasonable consider- 
ation for those notes.” 

“Hum! What do you call a reasonable 
consideration ? ”’ 

** Well, they are worthless if you attempt 
now to collect them. In fact they will never 
bring their face,” said Thornton, feeling his 
friend would hardly sanction his course in 
representing him in this way even to a man 
like Kenshawe. Thornton, however, knew 
how very little injury anything coming from 
Kenshawe could ever be to Egerton, and de- 
cided to use the argument that would have 
the most weight with the man. ‘As mat- 
ters have turned out with Mr. Egerton, his 
expectations upon which he relied at the time 


of signing these notes, are wholly cut off, 
There is no other person who will offer you 
anything for them but myself.” 

‘* Are you acting for Egerton, or do you 
desire to obtain this paper in order to make 
a speculation out of it at some future time ?” 

“Well, I don’t feel ready to tell you my 
position,”’ said Thornton. 

‘* What do you offer me for the acknowl- 
edgments ?”’ asked Kenshawe next. 

‘* You have not given me the exact figures 
to which the whole matter amounts,” re- 
turned Thornton, cautiously, hesitating in 
order to learn how best to approach this 
individual. 

Mr. Kenshawe produced his pocket-book 
and took from it several papers. He spread 
them open upon the table before him. 

‘* Forty-one hundred dollars,’”’ said Ken- 
shawe; presently. ‘‘I have no objections to 
parting with this paper at a reasonable dis- 
count from the face of it. I took it with the 
supposition that quite possibly I should have 
to make some sacrifice in order to collect it.”’ 

‘* Matters have turned most unfavorably 
for Mr. Ralph Egerton,” Thornton said 
again. ‘*The paper is absolutely worth 
nothing, he only being willing to buy it up 
atadiscount in order to prevent publicity; 
though the fact of his indiscretions is patent 
enoughalready. Underthese circumstances, 
you should look upon the matter as worth 
nothing more than Mr. Egerton is willing to 
pay for it.” 

Kenshawe laughed. 

‘*Perhaps this is true,” he said. ‘* But 
even then I have no idea that he places still 
some little valuation upon his credit. I 
think I understand what you are driving at, 
Mr. Thornton, but I would advise you not 
to overreach yourself. I am not disposed to 
carry this affair to the old gentleman, if by 
so doing I ruin the possibility of the thing 
ever being paid, but unless you can offer me 
enough to make it an object, I shall have to 
content myself with waiting till young Eger- 
ton is differently circumstanced.”’ 

‘‘ There was trickery employed with Mr. 
Egerton,”’ said Thornton, sharply. ‘It is 
only from a desire for concealment, that he 
does not make more of this affair. If the 
thing is to be made public or if it is your 
intention to persecute him with this matter, 
he will not hesitate to a complete exposure 
which I fancy would not be beneficial to 
you.” 

“There is nothing he can prove against 
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me,”’ said Kenshawe, coolly. ‘‘And now 
wil] you oblige me by giving me your ideas 
as to the value of the notes ?”’ 

“ Considering everything, I am willing to 
offer you a thousand dollars,” said Thorn- 
ton, watching the other’s face as he spoke 
the words. 

“ Absurd!” said the other. ‘ Why it is 
not twenty-five per cent of the amount.” 

“Tt is much more than men are often 
obliged to be content with in the case of a 
man’s failure. Creditors frequently have 
been obliged to accept a settlement of even 
three per cent. I have made you my first 
and last offer, it remains for you to accept or 
reject 

Thornton rose to his feet as if to indicate 
his intention to leave on the others refusal. 
He had come prepared to pay twice the 
amount offered in case he could not make 
an arrangement at a better figure, but he 
meant to pay not a dollar more than he was 
compelled to. 

‘* Make it fifteen hundred,’’ said Kenshawe 
“and then we will begin to talk.” 

“* When you are ready to accept my terms, 
Mr. Kenshawe, come and see me,”’ he said. 
** In the meantime do as you choose regard- 
ing Mr. Egerton Senior, but remember in 
case you go to him, I will not give you a six- 
pence for the document after that.” 

“Hold on. Whata hurry you're in!” ex- 
claimed Kenshawe, seeing the other about 
to open the door. ‘I accept your price. 
It’s downright extortion, though. Taking 
advantage of my poverty; you know I am in 
want of some money just at present.’’ 

Thornton had at once reseated himself and 
filled out a check for the amount, without 
paying any attention whatever to anything 
further Kenshawe had to say than the ac- 
ceptance of his offer. 

' “The acknowledgments, if you please,” 
he said, holding the paper towards the other. 

Kenshawe took the check and handed the 
notes to Thornton, who looked at them care- 
fully and thrust them into his pocket. He 
then turned to leave again, but paused. 

You mentioned something, Mr. Ken- 
shawe, that struck me rather singularly,” he 
said. ‘‘ Regarding Mr. Egerton’s relations 
with his son. It leads me to infer that you 
have an opinion regarding this late tragedy. 
Will you tell me what caused you to refer to 
the matter as you did?” 

“* Well, I don’t know as it matters much,”’ 
returned Kenshawe, indifferently. ‘I only 
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thought it possible the old man had discov- 
ered the criminal.” 

‘¢ You believe Ralph Egerton to be guilty, 
then?” said Thornton, quietly, and watch- 
ing the man narrowly as he asked the ques- 
tion. 

“Believe? My conviction amounts very 
near to a certainty,” said Kenshawe, signifi- 
cantly. 

** You base your belief upon the effect of 
the disclosure you made to Mr. Egerton in 
my presence ?”’ inquired Thornton. 

** Not at all, sir. I was present at Mr. 
Egerton’s on the morning the murder was 
discovered. I have something more tangible 
than you suppose.” 

‘¢ Something more than you gave in at the 


_ examination ? Thornton asked, interested. 


* Yes, sir.” 

did you withhold it? ” 

** Well, I didn’t care to fix the criminality 
upon the person,” said Kenshawe, calmly. 
‘*It would not serve me to doso, but I could 
to-day place my finger upon the guility man 
if I chose.”’ 

‘* You mean Ralph Egerton,’’*said Thorn- 
ton. 

‘‘T don’t care to make’the statement, but 
you understand me,” returned the other 
cautiously. 

‘‘So you imagine you know more of thie 
affair than was developed at the examina- 
tion I don’t agree with you, Kenshawe.”’ 

“Not likely that you would. He is your 


friend. But he need not fear my betraying 


him. Why, Mr. Thornton, I suppose you 
don’t believe me, but I have discovered more 
than one secret since my association with 
your society. Now you’d not believe me, if 
I were to tell you an intimate friend of your 
own, publicly engaged to a wealthy lady of 
your acquaintance, is a married man and has 
been these several months, and is compelling 
his wife to remain in obscurity under an as- 
sumed name, that he may carry out his de- 
signs upon the other lady and her property. 
No, you would not credit me, yet such is the 
case. A gentleman of penetration like my- 
self is rare among you, but in six months I 
would have got the clue of twenty hidden 
crimes.”’ 

Thornton caught his breath as the man 
was speaking. All this sounded strangely 
like something he had heard before! 

“Tell me,” he said excitedly, ‘‘is this 
some idle tale you are inventing, or do you 
indeed speak the truth?” 
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“I knew you’d not credit my words. 
Well, never mind, continue on disbelieving. 
I tell you there are crimes committed here 
in our midst every day, that we little dream 
of. Every family has its skeleton in some 
shape!” 

“But tell me. Was this case you men- 
tioned an actual occurrence?” Thornton 
repeated. 

** You are determined not to believe me. 
The man is one you clasp by the hand every 
day; his victim, an amiable and highly-re- 
apected lady with whom you are nearly ac- 
quainted. You will meet him to-morrow 
and never imagine his identity with the one 
of whom I speak.” 

“His name is Horace Piermont!” ex- 
claimed Thornton, sharply. 

“It is true! How have you discovered 


it?” exclaimed Kenshawe, quickly, speaking 


in startled surprise. 

**Do you know where the woman—his 
wife—can be found? Is she in the city?”. 
asked Thornton, without noticing his ques- 
‘ion. 

“*T know precisely where she is. Just out 
inthe suburbs. I know the place perfectly,’’ 
said Kenshaw. 

“ Will you give me the address ?”’ Thorn- 
ton asked. 

“Well, I don’t know. I imagine Pier- 
mont prefers this ‘thing should be kept 
quiet,” Kenshawe, said significantly. 

‘*T will make it worth your while to tell 
me,”’ Thornton said. 

much?” asked Kenshawe, coolly. 

“You are determined to drive a bargain 
here, it seems. You are a thorough rascal, 
Kenshawe,” said Thornton, rather con- 
temptuously. 

“Don’t be insdlent,”’ replied Kenshawe, 
not particularly offended, apparently. ‘‘ You 
will not get any information from me in that 
way.” 

“It would be no difficult matter to watch 
Mr. Piermont and trace the affair in that 
way,”’ said Thornton, calmly. ‘‘ Now that 
T am assured there is foundation for this 
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story, which I have heard elsewhere but 
never credited, it would not be a serious task 
to sift it to the bottom. However if you 
care to take up with the offer, I will give you 
fifty dollars when you will show me where 
this woman resides.” 

‘*Tt would not be so easy as you imagine 
to keep track of Piermont, were I to put 
him on his guard,” said Kenshawe. 

“Then you do not wish to assist me?” 

Kenshawe, on the contrary, did wish to 
assist him. He had an enmity against Pier- 
mont, and here was an opportunity to gratify 
it. 

“Well, I'll take you to the house. You 
shall see the girl, if you like,” said Ken- 
shawe. ‘*I don’t know as she will be able 
to satisfy you that she is his wife. I have 
an idea he has taken the precaution to dis- 
place any proofs of the marriage ever having 
taken place. But I believe her to be his 
wife, for all that, and she believes so her- 
self.” 

* Let me see her, and the money shall be 
forthcoming,” said Thornton. 

He knew that once satisfied that Horace 
Piermont had betrayed an innocent girl, 
either through a concealed marriage or the 
counterfeit, he had but to reveal the truth to 
Miss Rutledge and she would never marry 
Piermont. That evil averted there would 
then be opportunity enough to prove the 
validity of his marriage with this girl. 

Thornton and Kenshawe accordingly came 
to an agreement and were to seek the lady 
who believed herself Piermont’s wife, imme- 
diately. Thornton, however, first returned 
to Ralph Egerton to impart to him the wel- 
come intelligence of his settlement with 
Kenshawe. 

Ralph could scarce believe the statement, 
it was so unexpected. But still it seriously 
embarrassad him even to make the settle- 
ments under the present circunstances. 

** Don’t annoy yourself, my dear friend,” 
said Thornton. ‘I can accommodate you 
with what money you require, and you can 
repay me at your convenience. 


[Concluded next month.] 


To-night the winds begin to rise 
And roar from yonder dropping day; 
The last red leaf is whirled away, 
The rooks are blown about the skies; 


The forest cracked, the waters curled, 
The cattle huddle on the lea; 
And wildly dashed on tower and tree 
The sunbeam strikes along the world. 
TENNYSON. 
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THE OLD FLUTE-PLAYER. 


By Anne T. Wilbur. 


N the fourteenth century, there was in 

the principal city of Kolenberg a large 
‘town called Hamelen. Built at the conflu- 
ence of the Hamel and Weser, it recieved 
its port ships from all countries, and after- 
wards distributes their cargoes throughout 
Germany. It was noted everywhere for its 
comn.erce, its wealth, its power; and the 
man who could say, ‘*‘I am a citizen of 
Hamelen,”’ was sure of finding everywhere 
protection or civility. So the inhabitants 
had become hard, unjust and proud, as it 
usually happens with those who can do 
whatever they desire. 

Now, there entered one day into the port 
a foreign vessel, of a construction so singular 
that the most experienced sailors could not 
tell where it had been built. It moved 
without sails or oars, and its cargo was com- 
posed of precious merchandise, such as 
silken stuffs, perfumed leather, gold dust and 
oriental spices. One single man constituted 
the crew. It was an old man with white 
hair, cladin a robe of yellow velvet, fastened 
by a woolen girdle, and carrying suspended 
to his neck by a silver chain, two flutes, 
one of which was of ivory and the other of 
ebony. 

All the inhabitants of Hamelen hastened, 
as we may imagine, to see the strange vessel 
and the unknown captain who commanded 
it. The latter recieved his visitors kindly; 
but to all their questions replied that he had 
come to do business with them, and not to 
relate his history, and he pointed to his 
merchandise spread out on the deck. 

Nevertheless all went away without pur- 
chasing, and each made his own supposition 
on the mysterious stranger, some said that 
it must be some oriental Jew, whom the 
desire of gain had attracted to these remote 
regions; others asserted that he had come 
from. India, pursuing an unknown route by 
the north; some suspected him to be a pirate 
who had enriched himself by getting rid of 
all his companions. 

This last opinion prevailed because it was 
the most unfavorable one. It spread 
throughout the city, and it was soon univers- 
ally believed that the old man with the 
flutes (as they called him) was a skimmer of 

the seas, who sought to sell the fruit of his 


piracies. Some of the inhabitants then 
ventured to say that it would be prudent to 
interrogate this man, in order to learn the 
truth; others insisted that they had even a 
right to arrest him; at last, a merchant, who 
feared that his business would be injured by 
the stranger, exclaimed that the wisest 
course would be to seize his merchandise aa 
the property of a suspected man. This last 
opinion was immediately adopted by every- 
body. They addressed the council who then 
governed Hamelen, and some of the mayis- 
trates were despatched to the ship in order 
to seize its contents. 

The old man in vain attempted to oppose 
them, remonstrating that they despoiled 
him without reason and contrary to all 
justice; the magistrates replied that the 


merchandise should be restored whenwhe - 


had proved that it belonged to him lawfully, 
threatening, if he refused, to throw him into 
prison. 

The stranger then comprehended that they 
were determined not to listen to him; he 
therefore seated himself beside the helm, 


and offered them to remove the cargo, with- 


out sayinga word. At last when everything 


had gone, he arose, detached a rope which 


moored the ship, and allowed it to descend — 


the stream. 

The curious crowd had assembled to see 
him depart, and the magistrates themselves 
had remained near. The old man, who per- 
ceived them, bent over the side of the ship. 

**T am going, unjust men!” said he, ina 


threatening tone; going, driven away 
and despoiled by you; but Lleave vehind me 


what will punish you and avenge me.” 
At these words he opened a red bag which 


he carried at his girdle, and they saw come 


out of it three rats of different species. — 
They jumped into the river, swam across it — 


and reached the shore; after which the ship 


continued its course. 


The inhabitants contented themselves 
with laughing at the singular vengence of 
the old man, but they soon discovered that 
it was a serious one. The rats mu!tiplied 
80 prodigiously that they ended by taking 
possession of the whole city. They had 
driven all domestic animals from the houses, 
and made their nests in the corners of the 
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windows, in the places once occupied by 
swallows. Scarcely was a table set, when 
they all ran to eat the repast prepared for 
the family. They penetrated by innumer- 
able companies into the granaries, consum- 
ing in a few days the food which should 
have sufficed for a year. The result was a 
famine, which rendered them more danger- 
ous by making them more hungry. They 
spread throughout Hamelen, destroying all 
the merchandise, and gnawing all the sails 
and cordage of the shipping. Afterwards 
they attacked the beams of the houses, 
which began to fall into ruins, at last, the 
rage of hunger which tormented them be- 
came such, that they even attacked men 
during their sleep, and devoured infants in 
the cradle. 

The inhabitants who had vainly employed 
all known means, were at a loss how to 
escape this calamity. Their warehouses 
were empty, and foreign vessels no longer 
dared toenterthe port. It would have been 
all over with Hamelen, had not the council 
resolved to offer a reward of a hnndred 
thousand gold pieces to him who could 
deliver the city from the animals. 

This notice had already been published 
for some time, and no person had yet pres- 
ented himself, when one day, aship without 
sails reappeared, commanded by the old man 
with the two flutes. He did not enter the 
port, but sent to the supreme council a 


letter in which he proposed to deliver Hame- 


- from the scourge which he had sent upon 

for the hundred thousand gold pieces 
offered After having heard it, the magis- 
trate hastened to the port and summoned 
the old man to land, declaring that they 
would pay him the sum if he had really 
power tosave them. The old man, confid- 
ing in this oath, landed, and taking his 
ivory flute, began to traverse the streets of 
Hamelen, playing a singular air, unlike any 
known music. As he played the rats ran 
toward him from every direction and fol- 
lowed him like an army; when they had thus 


assembled, he returned to the port and made 


them all enter his ship, which departed alone 
and quickly disappeared at the mouth of the 
river, then turning towards the magistrates, 
he said to them:— 

“You see I have kept my promise; now 
keep yours.” 

But the magistrates, having no longer 
anything to fear, began to find reasons for 
violating their pledged word. 


‘““The compensation,” said one of them, 
‘ought to be proportioned to the trouble, 
and an air on a flute cannot reasonably be 
estimated ata hundred thousand gold pieces.” 

** Give him two hundred, and he ought to 
think us generous,”’ added a second. 

‘¢ Two hundred!” repeated the merchant 
who had finally advised the confiscation of the 
old man’s cargo; “ have you forgotten that 
this man is the cause of all our sufferings ? ”” 

True! exclaimed all voices. 

“Far from being indebted to him, we 
ought to inflict a severe chastisement,’’ 
resumed the merchant; ‘let him esteem 
himself fortunate for being allowed to depart 
without having been called to an account 
for the past; for our pardon is a sufficient 
recompense.”’ 

The old man remained standing in the 
same spot, until the last of the inhabitants 
had crossed the door of the council-room; 
then, seizing his ebony flute, he cried in a 
terrible voice: ‘‘ Let them be rewarded 
according to their words! ”’ 

Then he began to traverse the streets of 
Hamelen, playing his black flute, and this 
time all the children came out of the houses, 
and began to follow him, drawn by an 
irresistible power. He passed thus before 
each door, and his company constantly 
increased; finally, when it was complete, he 
turned towards the river. 

Meanwhile, the inhabitants were praying 
in the church; but suddenly a gloomy voice 
resounded beneath its vaults, saying: “* The 
curse of the fathers shall be punished in 
their children.” 

And rising in terror; for they had recog- 
nized the voice of the old man, they issued 
forth in crowds and hastened to the port; 
the old man was no longer there; but every 
wave of the river rolled to the shore the 
corpse of one of their children. 

A chapel was built in commemoration of 
this great disaster. On the windows were 
painted mothers in tears, traversing the 
shores of the Weser, in the midst of which 
appeared little heads floating and little hands 
elevated to demand help; in the distance 
was the old man playing the ebony flute, 
and beneath it was written: “ To our child- 
ren, destroyed by the malice of the demon.”” 

But the same evening an invisible hand 
effaced, it is said, the last words of this 
inscription, and the next day the inhabitants 
read: ‘‘ To our children, destroyed because 
of the injustice of their fathers.” 


— — 


A LOW sandy fragment in the Atlantic, 

right in the track of vessels voyaging 
between Europe and British North America, 
is responsible for more maritime disasters 
than probably any piece of land of equal area 
in any part of the world. This is Sable Is- 
land. It has a curious history, as well as 
some peculiar physical features. An island, 
moreover, on which as many as two hundred 
lives have been lost by shipwreck in one 
year, must have special interest for a mari- 
time people. 

Sable Island, belongs to the province of 
Nova Scotia, is about eighty-five miles east 
from the northern promontory of the pen- 
insula, Cape Canseau, and is in latitude 
forty-three degrees sixty minutes north 
longitude, sixty degrees west. Its general 
physical appearance is like that of a collec- 
tion of hard sandbanks with loose white 
ends. The surface is not level, but undulat- 
ing; and its color so much resembles that of 
the surrounding sea on a cloudy day, that it 
is not difficult to understand why vessels 
have so often ran uponit. Fifty years ago 
it was noted that the island was diminishing 
in size, for the spot on which the superin- 
tendent’s house had been built some years 
previously, was then covered with two 
fathoms of water. On the other hand, new 
shoals and banks are being constantly created 
by the alternate and combined action of the 
wind and sea. 

There is not a single tree or shrub on the 
whole island, and its only indigenous vegeta- 
tion is a strong coarse dent grass, interspersed 
with a few whortleberry and cranberry 
bushes in places where the wind has 
scooped out hollows. So loose is the soil, 
or sand, that the surface is constantly alter- 
ing, and a conical hill once only a few feet 
high is now over one hundred feet, and is 
still growing with the tributes of the storms. 
And often, after a gale, the skeletons of 


shipwrecked mariners, and the ribs and — 


timbers of derelict vessels which have been 
buried for years, are exposed by the pitiless 
sea-blast. 

It has been said that those who have not 
personally witnessed the effect of a storm 
on this place can have no conception of its 
horrors. The thunder of the sea when it 
strikes this long thiu line of sand is some- 
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thing apalling, and the vibration of the 
whole mass under the mighty impact seems 
to threaten a collapse that never comes, 
The south end is completely covered with 
driftwood and wreckage driven ashore by 
the waves; and at each end there is a danger- 
ous sandbar, which in a storm raises con- 
tinuous lines of breakers—in the one case 
sixteen, and in the other twenty-eight miles 
long—making about fifty miles of broken 
water. The prevailing wind in the summer 
months is south-west, and is usually accom- 
panied with fog. In winter, snow seldom 
lies, and the cold is much abated by the 
seabreeze. 

Dr. Dawson of Montreal, in his work on 
Acadian Geology, published some twenty 
years ago, mentions that it had been reported 
to him that within the previous twenty- 
eight years the western end of the island 
had decreased in length by about seven 
miles; but that it had increased in height, 
especially at the eastern end. There is 
evidence, he thought, that the whole island 
is moving eastward, as the natural effect of 
the prevailing winds. More recent measure- 
ments give the present length of the island 
as little more than twenty miles, and its 
breadth about 4 mile. In 1820, when the 
Government Station was established, the 
length was marked at forty miles; so that 
there has been a decrease of about fifty per 
cent, in bulk within about eighty years. 
There is a tradition that when discovered 
by Sebastian Cabot in 1447 it was eighty 
miles long, ten wide, and three hundred feet 
high; but we have not been able to find any 
authority for these measurements. 

Dr. Dawson’s explanation of the geological 
formation of Sable Island is, that it is the 
summit of one of those huge banks of sand, 
pebbles, and fragments of shell and coral, 
which form a line extending under the 
waters of the Atlantic, parallel with the. 
American coast, from Newfoundland to 
Cape Cod. The whole of the sandy surface, 
he concludes, must have been washed and 
blown up by the sea and wind, and may in 
course of time be washed and blowr down, 
as the mass is driven gradually to the edge 
of the submarine bank, and so into deepe 
water. 

In the centre of the island there is a valley 


rer 
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extending almost the whole length, in which 
is found the principal growth of grass and 
bushes. Eight miles of this valley are filled 
by a lake, which is separated from the sea 
by a narrow ridge of about two hundred 
yards. At one time the sea made a breach 
into this lake on the north side, and a com- 
modious inland harbor was formed, in which 
coasters took refuge. But another storm 
closed it again after a time, and two Ameri- 
can schooners were effectually imprisoned. 

At each end of this lake there is a hut, 
furnished with provisions for shipwrecked 
mariners, and with written directions how 
to find the house of the superintendent, 
which is about the centre of the north side 
of the lake. There is a, large barn with 
stores here, and efforts are made, not with 
conspicuous success, to grow vegetables. 

Oats and rye have also been tried, but did 
not ripen. Rabbits abound; and at one 
time there was a herd of wild cattle, but 
these were killed off by various crews of 
adventurers before the present settlement 
wae formed. Since then, horses have been 
introduced, and the island is now famous 
for a breed of strong, active, sturdy ponies, 
resembling those of Shetland. They at one 
time increased beyond the means of subsist- 
ence, and numbers had to be killed every 
year, not only for the good of the rest, but 
also to provide fresh food for the crews of 
wrecks, who have often to remain a long 
time before they can get across to the main- 
land. The meat is said to be tender and 
palatable. There was once, also, a herd of 
wild hogs; but the whole perished in an 
unusually severe winter some seventy years 
ago, and it has not been thought advisable 
to renew the stock, as their feeding among 
the wrecks was by no means free from hor- 
rible possibilities. ‘ During the summer, the 
island is visited by great flocks of sea-birds, 
as also by shoals of the hair-seal, which 
resort thither for breeding purposes. 

The walrus, or sea-horse, at one time 


‘frequented the island, and was a valuable 


object of pursuit. There are notes in the 
old colonial annals which show that for a 
long term this island was a place of annual 
resort for both English and French fisher- 
men. There is mention of a collection of 
four hundred pairs of walrus teeth, valued 
at three hundred pounds, and another of 
skins, furs, ect, valued at fifteen hundred 
pounds. The walrus is now extinct on Sable 
Island; but Dr. Dawson ascribes its former 
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presence there to the fact that the sandbanks 
form a meeting-place of the icy Arctic cur- 
rent and the Gulf-stream. The former 
brought the walrus and the seal; the latter, 
the driftwood of southern latitudes; while 
the mingling streams cause the deflection of 
the current, which throws navigators out of 
their reckoning and on to the sandbars. 

So much for physical attributes, which it 
will be agreed are by no means attractive. 
Yet this uninviting sandbank in the Atlantic 
was really the situation of the first European 
settlement in what is now British North 
America. From that circumstance alone 
our interest is arrested. 

It happened in this way. In 1534, Jacques 
Cartier, a pilot of St. Malo, discovered 
Acadia, and in the following year the St. 
Lawrence. He took back such glowing 
accounts to France that the French king 
determined to found a colony in the new 
land. In 1541, therefore, Roberval was 
nominated lieutenant-general of Canada, 
and was sent out with a fleet to form a col- 
ony. The experiment was a failure—from 
what causes we need not aow inquire—and 
Roberval returned to France with the rem- 
nant of his company. 

For several years nothing more was done, 
until, in 1583, Sir Humphrey Gilbert set out 
from England with two hundred and sixty 
men to found a colony in Newfoundland. 
That also was a failure, and again there was 
a pause. But in 1598 the French again 
wakened up, and Henry IV. gave the Mar- 
quis de la Roche a commission as lieutenant- 
general and Viceroy of Canada, and sent 
him out to select regions for colonization. 
De la Roche took with him forty-eight con- 
victs from the French prisons, with whom 
he was to founda penalcolony. The first 
land he sighted was Sable Island; and after 
a cursory inspection, he concluded that this 
was the very place for a settlement. So he 
landed his convicts, and then went on to 
explore Nova Scotia, intending let us chari- 
tably suppose, to return to his island settlers. 
But stress of weather compelled him to take 
to the open sea, and he sailed for France, 
leaving the convicts to their fate. There 
they remained for several years, until the 
king, hearing of the circumstances, sent a 
vessel to bring them away. 

Meanwhile, these pioneer colonists had 
not been idle. A providental wreck had 
supplied them with timber and a few sheep. 
They built huts, and lived on the sheep as 


long as they lasted. Then they hunted 
seals, and collected the skins while they fed 
on the flesh. ‘It is said also, that they found 
a few wild cattle, the produce of some ani- 
mals left there by a previous French naviga- 
tor in 1518; but as to this authorities differ. 
At any rate, when the relief-ship came, 
there were only twelve of the original com- 
pany who had survived the hardships, and 
these twelve were clad in rough seal-skins 
and were lying in a rude hut. They were 
taken home and presented to the king just 
as they had been found; and he was so 
touched at their condition and sufferings, 
that he gave all of them a free pardon and a 
grant of money. It is sad to have to state 
that the unfortunates were robbed of the 
skins they had collected, which were worth 
good deal of money, by the commander of 
the relief expedition; but they afterwards 
recovered the amount by process of law, and 
history says that they became prosperous 
fur-traders. 

Possibly some of them went back to Sable 
Island, for when a vessel on a voyage from 
Connecticut to England was, in 16365, 
wrecked on Sable Island, the crew foumd 
there a number of Frenchmen, who tfeated 
them kindly, and assisted them in reaching 
the mainland. Two years previously, John 
Rose, a Boston man, was wrecked thete; 
and there were no Frenchmen then. But 
the account he gave of the place tempted 
several of the Acadian colonists to embark 
for the island, to hunt the wild cattle and 
the seals and walrus. 

Some years later, a number of Boston 
adventurers‘organized a company to explore 
Sable Island; but when they arrived they 
found sixteen Frenchmen who had wintered 
there, and had killed nearly all the cattle. 
The Bostonians did not do much good with 
the seals, and returned home; but two years 
later, twenty men set out from Boston again 
for Sable Island and remained away over 
two or three winters. After this, Sable 
Island expeditions from Boston became a 
regular thing, until there were no more wild 
eattle to kill, and hunting the sea-horse 
ceased to be profitable, 

This was as long ago as the latter half of 
the seventeenth century; and since then, 
Sable Island has ceased to have a commer- 
cial value. But it has acquired an import- 
ance of another and a dismal sort, 80 much 
so that the Government of Nova Scotia had 
to establish a beacon and refuge for ship- 
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wrecked sailors, under the charge of a 
resident superintendent, with a small com- 
pany of eighteen men, who are stationed at 
different parts of the island, on the constant 
lookout for distressed vessels. This, how- 
ever, is a beneficent work which has only 
been undertaken within the present century 
—in 1802. 

Sable Island was, before the Government 
took it in hand, asort of paradise of villany. 
It was not only the scene of countless 
wrecks, but also the chosen resort of heart- 
less wreckers and bloodthirsty pirates. 
How many crimes have been committed on 
its sandy desert—how many criminals it has 
sheltered and enriched—will never be 
known. But the Nova Scotians regard it as 
a land of ghosts, and shudder at it as a place 
of fearful legend and of awful fact. It 
would be hard to find thirty miles of land 
anywhere more crowded with weird associa- 
tions and ghostly history. No wonder it is 
called -by the Acadians, ‘‘ the Ocean Grave- 
yard.”’ 

The first wreck that occured here of which 
there is any authentic record was that of 
one of the ships belonging to the unfortu- 
nate expeditions of Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
above referred to. That was three hundred 
years ago, and the whole sum of disasters of 
these three hundred years will never be 
known. The centre of storm, of fog, of 
sandbars, of apparently endless breakers, 
and of swirling currents, Sable Island is 
feared by mariners of all nations. The 
catastrophe which led to the establishment 
of a life-shelter there occured in 1801. The 
transport Princess Amelia, with upwards of 
two hundred officers, recruits, and crew, 
and carrying the household effects of the 
Duke of Kent, was cast on the sandbanks, | 
and every soul on board perished. A gun- 
boat which was sent to search for survivors 
was wrecked in the same manner, although 
not with such loss of life. Then it was 
decided that it was time for Government to 
do something. 

A party was settled on the island for the 
express purpose of succoring shipwrecked 
people and saving property, and to ensure 
them from the depredations of pirates and 
free-hunters. A proclamation was issued 
forbidding any person under pain of impris- 
onment for not less than six years, to reside 
on the island without a Government license. 
The risks are now too great for wreckers, 
and there is nothing else to attract advente 
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urers. The principal station, as we have 
said, is near the centre of the valley, and 
there are five out-stations at whieh men 
reside to keep watch. These out-stations 
have signal arrangements for communicating 
with the head station and also with vessels. 
Then there are, besides, the two refuge- 
houses already mentioned, the doors of 
which are always left open, and in which 
are wood and matches for fire, a supply of 
water, a bag of biscuits hung on the wall to 
be out of the way of the rats, and a board of 
written instructions for castaways. At dif- 
ferent stations there are lifeboats, surfboats, 
life-buoys, rocket apparatus, ect; and a 
supply of horses is always kept in readiness 
to drag the boats wherever they may be 
wanted. 

We have mentioned rats, and concerning 
these an interesting incident occured. It 
seems that many years ago the island was 
absolutely overrun with rabbits, which find 
very suitable place of residence in the sandy 
soil. But once an old Norwegian vessel 
which was overrun with rats was cast ashore. 
The rats landed, and increased and multi- 
plied so rapidly that they almost anvihilated 
the rabbits, besides playing havoc with the 
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Government stores. Soa cargo of cats was 
imported, and the cats killed off both the 
rats and the rabbits. Then the cats so 
increased and multiplied that they in turn 
became a nuisance, and dogs were imported 
to extirpate the cats. What became of the 
dogs is not related; but a few years ago 
rabbits were again introduced, and rats also 
reappeared from some other wreck. The old 
story has been repeated, and two years ago 
the town of Halifax was beaten for a supply 
of cats, which were again shipped off to 
Sable Island. And there the struggle for 
survival between the rodents and the felines 
is now again in active progress. 

We have said that no persons but those 
engaged in the life-saving establishment are 
allowed to reside on the island without a 
Government permit. There is one class, 
however, to whom a permit is never 
refused, and that is the victims of alcoholic 
indulgence. No drink is obtainable on 
Sable Island, and thus it has become an 
asylum for the confirmed inebriates of Nova 
Scotia. So that this dismal, death-strewn, 
ghost-haunted, horrible Atlantic excresence 


does some good purpose, after all, in _ 
of all its evil deeds. 
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the last faint blush of evening’s rose, 
And shadows gather in the sleeping vale, 


Where silent now the rippling streamlet flows 
Beneath the mist, that, rising dim and pale, 
Hovers about it like a silver veil, 

Hiding the tears upon the closed-up flower, 


That seemed to weep for the day’s vanished hours. 
Across the heaven a mellow radiance steals, 


The mist grows brighter, and the silver stream 
Reflects the tender light which half reveals 
Earth’s loveliness, and, like an infant’s dream, 
Makes all things beautiful and holy seem; 
The harvest moon along the autumn sky 


Holds her fair sway and bids the darkness fly. 


O’er fallen leaves, o’er hill, and vale and plain, 
O’er ripened fruit and fields of golden grain; 


O’er lovers, lingering in the mystic light, 
Whispering fond words beneath the silent night; 
O’er the great city in its solemn rest, 
O’er wealth and poverty, the worst, the best, 
Her lustre falls, and, through the listening air, 
A Breaths but of peace and beauty everywhere, 
Serene and pure she mounts the azure heaven, 


Telling the wondrous love her God to man has given. 
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THE 


LOST BARON. 


By Augusta M. Whitman. 


Lady of Mojardin sat silent and sor- 
rowful in her chamber. It wus the 
sweet hour of twilight, and the glory that had 
guilded the sunset sky still lingered faintly 
in the west; the beauteous vales of the Ar- 
dennes, where flowed many a silver stream, 
rippling pleasantly among the rich verdure; 
lay quiet and still, kissed by the balmy winds 
from the mountains, whose tips rose high 
against the fading sky, and the whole scene 
was one likely to inspire the soul with emo- 
tions of the most soothing character. 

The chateau of Monjardin crowned a lofty 
eminence, rugged and wild, sloping to the 
fair vale below, while a shadowy wood tow- 
ered grimly behind the proud turrets of the 
great castle. From the high casement of the 
stately bower-room, the pale lady’s eyes could 
view the rare beauties, overspread like the 
rich coloring on the painter’s canvas. But 
no flush of appreciative pleasure beamed 
upon her cheek, no smile parted her lips, no 
joyous glow brightened her mournful eye. 
' Her surroundings bespoke abundance and 
luxury; her velvet robe was adorned with 
jewels, yet in the midst of wealth and com- 
fort she seemed ill at ease. | 

The maid, Adine, who, from the further 
end of the room where she had been occu- 
pied with needlework, had long watched her 
mistress’s troubled mood, rose slowly and 
came to her seat. Kneeling modestly at her 
feet, she spoke with anxious voice:— 

‘“*Why so sad, my gracious lady? See! 
the evening is fair. How sweet is the dis- 
tant gurgle of the mountain stream; and you 
hear the tinkling also of the bells as the 
flocks and herds go from the hills yonder. 
And didst thou ever see such a glorious twi- 
light sky, my lady?’’ And she drew aside 
the rich tapestries from the casement, and 
pointed out to the changing masses of cloud 
that girded the heavens. 

The lady of Monjardin shook her head 
mournfully, and answered naught. 

** My lord is safe at home; he hath not 
gone to fight, or to forage. Is it for him 
these sad looks, these tears?” For Lady 
Elsa’s eyes were running over, and her head 
was bent upon her hands, while the light 
abundant hair, partially confined by a golden 


network, streamed over hershoulders. ‘ It 
grieveth me to see thee so distressed, my 
mistress! Can I do anything to comfort 
thee?” 

The lady, after a moment, raised her tear- 
ful face, and answered the kneeling maiden: 

“Thou art kind, my good Adine! thou 
hast done well in my service, and dost take 
thoughtful interest in my welfare. I will 
tell thee the cause of my sadness and tears, 
for my heart is full, and I would fain make 
my burden less heavy by talking to thee of 
my girlhood days, and the happy years long 
fled, of which I cannot freely speak to any 
save thee.” 

She raised her head as she spoke, and bade 
Adine be seated on a low stool at her side, 
while she explained the cause of her sorrow- 
ful mood. 

“ My thoughts, at this hour, are prone to 
tum to the time when I was a happy light- 
hearted maiden like thee, dwelling in my 
father’s house. at Treves, near the blue 
spardling Moselle. How quietly we dwelt 
there together, my dear parents and I, My 
time was occupied with needlework and 
music. I could play the harp well, and my 
father and I sometimes composed little 
ballads and sang them together. When my 


‘fifteenth summer came, my mother died, and 


with much sorrow we buried her away. 
Then I strove to cheer my sire, who mourned 
his great lo8s so ceaselessly. Sitting with 
him on the broad steps of our dwelling at this 
hour, my good nurse Fausta plying her dis- 
taff wibthin, I would sing many a ballad of 
the troubadours, which I had learned from 
my mother, whose home had been in sunny 
Provence. And once, as I sang thus, he 
smiled on me and said, placing his hand on 
my head caressingly:— 

*** Dost thou not, my Elsa, sometimes sigh 
for the coming of a true knight, such as 
those whose exploits thou hast been singing?’ 

‘“‘And swiftly blushing, I laughed and 
lightly answered:— 

“*Oh, I will invoke the aid of, the Song 
Muse, and show you my ideal knight coming 
for his true love!’ So I sang an impromptu 
ballad, while my father smiled with pleasure 


aud surprise. 
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‘* T scarce had ended my song—the words 
of which I have nearly forgotten—when a 
horse, bearing the form of a stately, plumed 
knight, came up to our gateway, and a cour- 
teous voice craved admittance and refresh- 
ment. My sire instantly received the new- 
comer into our house, and ordered that he 
should be entertained with the choicest 
viands we could afford. While my good 
Fausta attended to the wants of the stranger 
knight, and my sire endeavored to engage 
him in conversation, to which he did not 
seem averse, I sat apart, watching the noble 
bearing of the very ideal knight of my bal- 
lad! He had removed his helmet, and his 
clustering brown hair shading a high white 
brow, his deep calm eyes and courteous 
manner made a sudden impression on my 
young heart, and my eyes dropped quickly 
as I met his look fixed upon me with an ex- 
pression of surprised admiration. 

*¢ Pair maiden!’ he said, in melodious 
tones, ‘ was it the sound of thy harp and 
song that reached my ears, as I rode wearily 
hither ?’ 

‘*T bowed, speechless and blushing. 

My daughter often beguiles my lonely 
moments thus,’ said my father. 

“¢ And may I not crave the same sweet 
beguiling for myself, kind maiden?’ again 
spoke the same silver voice. ‘I have ridden 
long on a fruitless errand at my master’s 
bidding; I must depart full soon, yet I would 
fain listen to those pleasing sounds once 
more ere I go.’ 

‘‘ Tremblingly, at my father’s signal I rose, 
and taking my harp, tried to control my 
strangely faltering voice, while I sang a stir- 
ring song of chivalry, and warlike deeds of 
heroes. As our guest prepared to go he ex- 
pressed his gratitude for our kind hospitality, 
and spoke thus in a low tone to me:— 

‘“** Methinks ’twas not such a song I heard 
thee singing as I neared thisdwelling. Fare- 
well, sweet maiden! may I meet thee again! ’ 

An inexpressable feeling, I scarce knew 
whether of joy or pain, filled my soul after 
I saw the unknown knight—for he had not 
disclosed his name—vanish in a cloud of 
flying dust, while I watched his stately form 
out of sight. I roved through the old house, 
sighing softly to myself; sighing and looking 
out from the high window to see if I could 
behold again that form which I so ardently 
longed to view. I had no heart to sing as 


_ had been my wont; my harp was seldom 


taken from its corner. When I walked in 


the old gnarled garden, hidden from the . 
dirty highway by the high wall, the blood 
would rush quickly through my veins when 
I heard the tramping of a steed without, 
and I would eagerly glance up to see if my 
unknown were passing by. Ah me the ex- 
quisite pleasure and sorrow of those dreamy 
days! 

“* One evening, as I watched from the vine 
wreathed balcony of my chamber the glim- 
mer of the moonlight upon the fair quiet 
city, a sound of sweet music thrilled my soul, 
and a clear strong voice sang a touching 
love-ballad with much pathos and power. 
I listened motionless, for the plumed helmet 
of a knight gleamed in the moonrays, above 
the wall near my balconied window. The 
song ceased, and I rushed to my room in a 
flutter of utterable delight. 

‘* Geoffrey von Ollenstein, for that was the 
name of my own true knight, came to my 
father’s abode next day, and often afterward. 
And in the old tangled, walled garden, we 
spoke the words that made us betrothed 
lovers. My father, having ascertained that 
he was a man of true worth, a noble, gener- 
ous knight, freely gave his consent to our 
betrothal. A few radiant days, and then 
thickest clouds must gather. Geoffrey was 
going to Palestine, for the soldiers of the 
last Crusade were preparing to march thither. 
So with tears I parted from my beloved one, 
who bad me cheer up and wait his coming 
again to be my own forever. If I heard 
naught from him for one year, I would be 
sure of his death, so he said, and I must for- 
get him and wed whoever should please me. 
I clung to him in agony, beseeching him to 
stay, and vowing eternal constancy, even if 
he should never return. Then, fearing he 
should deem me sadly wanting in bravery. I 
dried my tears and bade him ‘ Godspeed!’ 
So he rode away, bearing my crimson scarf 
in his bosom as a token from his loved one, 
and I never saw him afterwards! ” 

‘* My poor lady! ’’ sighed Adine. 

‘* Alternately hopeful and fearful, that 
year, that long, long year passed, but no 
tidings came from my lover. 

‘My father bade me cease mourning for 
one who was either untrue or dead, and I 
made an effort to be gay and joyous again. 
My spirits were elastic, and rose as I con- 
templated my fair face in my mirror. I was 
beautiful—I was young and comparatively 
rich; other suitors would probably woo me; 
I would banish the image of Geoffrey from 
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my heart, even as is he had proved false to 
me. 

- One evening as the son was declining, I, 
attended by my faithful Fausta, was walking 
just outside the wall that surrounded our 
dwelling. A band of horsemen was ap- 
proaching; their leader, a tall, strongly-built 
man—thy lord, Adine—fixed his dark piercing 
eyes upon my face admiringly, while Fausta, 
noticing my blushes, drew my veil and urged 
our pace onward. I heard the stately horse- 
man inquire of one of his band if he knew 
the name of that fair maiden, and he an- 


swered he could not tell, he had never seen’ 


her before. Fausta hastened home after the 
sound of the hvofs had died away in the dis- 
tance, and exclaimed with a shudder:— 

‘*¢] fear that was some lawless robber 
chief fair Elsa; he would think naught of 
stealing away the comfort of my master’s 
heart and life!’ 

“«* He has handsome dark eyes, let him be 
what he will!’ I answered lightly. 

“ After that day I would sit dreaming of 
‘the lordly mien of the dark-browed horse- 
‘man who was evidently attracted by my 
beauty. Anon the vision of my lost Geof- 
frey, dead in a foreign cline, would disturb 
my mind as I remembered my protestations 
of constancy, but my foolish heart was 
pleased with admiration and flattery, and he 
‘seemed as nothing to me. 

“As I walked into the garden one quiet 
night, with the twilight shades deepening 
round me, I was startled by the appearance 
of a stranger before me, elad in a large crim- 
‘son .cloak. He announced himself as the 
Baron Monjardin, and declared his over- 
whelming love for me ever since the day he 
had passed our abode, and his passion had 
led him to scale the wall, and ascertain 
whether I could return his love or not. As 
_ hhe-knelt at my feet giving utterance to the 

‘fervent emotions of his heart, my father sud- 
denly appeared, and gazed in anger and sur- 
prise on the strange scene. My suitor rose, 
‘and with reverence, besought my sire the 
hand of his daughter in marriage. Fixing 
his stern eye full on the baron’s dark visage, 
my father replied:— 

‘¢* Methinks thy looks show thee to be the 
‘Baron Monjardin, of whose lawless exploits 
I have often heard. I give not my darling 
‘daughter to one whose hands are red with 
blood! And hast thou, my Elsa,’ said he, 
half-tenderly, half-angrily, ‘so soon forgot- 
‘ten thy good knight Von Ollenstein, though 
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he be in his grave, that thou shouldst desire 
to follow the fortunes of a robber?’ 

“* * My father,’ I cried, ‘thou misjudgest 
him! Thou knowest not that he is a robber 
chief! My hand must follow my heart’s in- 
clination! Thou art to kind to be thus un- 
willing!’ 

Thou knowest not thy heart, child!’ 
And bidding the baron depart he drew me | 
into-the house. 

** Then I grew morose and sullen, and often 
left my father alone, silent and sorrowful, 
while I wept in my chamber, and bewailed 
the fate that separated me from my adorer. 

I refused my poor father’s entreaties to sing 
to him, to be cheerful and happy, and cease 
to regard with affection one who was so un- 
worthy of my love. Ah! the cruel thought- 
lessness, the wicked neglect of those days! 
My ungreatful conduct towards him who was 
my best earthly friend, brought him low on 

a couch of sickness, and then, remorsefully, 

I waited upon him and prayed heaven that 
he might recover. He slowly regained his 
strength, and I strove to make amends for 
my unkindness by the most careful attention 
to his wants. But one dark night, as I sat 
in my chamber, I heard a gentle tapping 
on the window, and the baron’s voice, in © 
softest tones beseeching me to fly with him — 
and be his bride. The romance of my- 
nature, the love I believed I entertained for — 
the baron, influenced me strongly to follow — 
him, unknown to my father. I opened the 
window, and without time for thought was 
borne by my adorer down the balcony, over 
the high wall to where his steed waited, and 
speeding like the wind, we reached the abode 
of an obscure priest who resided in a remote 
part of the city, by whose words and cere- 
monies we were united in marriage. 

‘** We will flee from this city, far away 
to my castle near the mountains,’ said he 
‘that thy father may know naught of our 
whereabouts, my fair bride.’ 

‘¢¢ Alas! my poor sire! he will die when my 
flight is discovered.’ 

*“* Not so. He will soon forget thee, and 
remember thou hast redeemed me by thy 
love from my former life of blood, for I was 
indeed a leader of a lawless band that proved * 
a terror to the country.’ 

‘* I shudered as we rode swiftly onward. 

‘¢¢ ] have dismissed my men, and given up 
such a life; henceforth 1 will live for thee.’ 

‘So here, Adine, have we dwelt for seven 
long years, and my lord hath ever been ten- 
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_der and kind, though he be stern and fierce 


to others; yet I love him not as I loved the 
good Von Ollenstein, whose memory still 
haunts me, especially at such seasons as 
this, when all is so sweetly still, and calm, 
and peaceful. And oh! the thought of my 
dear sire, lonely and childless, searching in 
vain for his own loved child! And he may 
be dead; died of grief for my loss! Ah! am 
I indeed a murderess? Tell me, my faith- 
ful Adine, thinkest thou not that I have 
sufficient cause for melancholy sadness, even 
for the bitterest tears?” 

‘* Ay, my good lady!’ answered Adine, 
with brimming eyes. ‘‘ The saints aid thee, 
and give the thy father yet to bless and for- 
give thee!” Then she began, hesitatingly, 
‘There is something I would tell thee, but 
I fear it may disturb and terrify thee.” 

‘* Speak, Adine, I would know what thou 
hast to say, whether it trouble me or not. 
I can suffer no more, so it seemeth, tan I 
endure now.” 

** Last evening,’ began her maid, trem- 
bling, ‘‘as I walked over the valley yonder, 
in search of flowers to deck thy bower, I 
unconsciously neared the huge pile of rock 
which is said by the servants to be the abode 
of aspirit that sighs and groans frightfully 
when any one approaches his haunt. I has- 
tened to get away from the spot, although I 


believed not these idle tales; but imagine 
“my horror when I heard a deep sigh, and 


looking around affrighted, I saw a tall form 


_ in armor standing on the highest crag, lift- 
_ing his arms towards the sky. I shrieked 


aloud, when the form instantly vanished, 
and scarcely believing my own senses, I 


. hurried back to the chateau as swiftly as my 


terror would allow me. When thou spakest 
of thy dead knight, I remembered afresh the 
spirit form of the inhabitant of the glen.” 

The Lady Elsia’s countenance grew deadly 
white, and her bands were clasped wildly as 
she rose from the window-seat and paced 
the oaken floor. 

‘*He is dead! he is dead! my dear lost 
knight! and his spirit haunts the place where 
his faithless one dwells! ”’ 

Then she bade Adine leave her alone, 


_ that she might regain her composure ere her 


lord’s coming, for he would be displeased 
should he find her so distressed. 

The days passed wearily to the poor baron- 
ess, who dreaded to sit by her bower window, 
less she might by chance behold the spectre 
of the glen, and for the same reason she 


feared to walk in the vicinity of the castle, 
even when attended by Adine. The baron 
was often away on hunting excursions 
among the mountains, and sadly and tear- 
fully the lady wandered about the lonely 
apartments of the chateau, each day increas- 
ing the desire in her heart to behold once 
more her beloved sire, to hear his forgiving 
voice. A strange disquietude.disturbed her 
soul when she thought upon Adine’s story 
of the armed form haunting the valley. Yet 
why should she fear the spirit of her dead 
lover? She had done as his last words bade 
her; would he reproach her if she should 
meet him, or would his spirit smile on her? 

One evening as she sat thus, musing and 
lamenting over her woes, Adine’s joyous 
footstep was heard tripping along the pas- 
sage, and she entered with a beaming face, 
exclaiming :— 

‘*O my lady! there cometh a minstrel to 
the castle! He seemeth weary as he ap- 
proacheth, so he will doubtless rest with the 
servants, and amuse us with his harp and 
song. If thou wouldst come and be cheered 
by the voice of music!” 

‘*T will go with thee, Adine; it may drive 
this melancholy from my mind.” And 
throwing a rich mantle about her fair form, 
she prepared to follow her maid, when she 
chanced to glance, as if by some sudden 
impulse, from the open window towards the 
still vale below. With a wild shriek, she 
montioned Adine to look out quickly. A 
tall dark figure was distinctly defined against 


_ the darkening sky, and while the lady gazed, 


white and terrified, the spectre vanished as 
if into the earth. The baroness sank back 
into her seat, while Adine, paleand affrighted, 
closed the casement. 

‘*Leave me, Adine! Go down, and let 
the minsirel’s music divert thee and the 
servants. Perchance thy lord may return 
soon, and bid the singer come to my bower 
to cheer away my gloom and disquiet.” 

The youthful singer had just entered the 
gate of the chateau when Adine joined the — 
eager menials below. He was young and 
handsome, and Adine started as she ob- 
served how strongly his eyes, flashing and 
dark, and his noble mien, though he wore a 
minstrel’s dress, resembled those of her 
master. 

The young bard sought that he might be 
allowed to rest his tired limbs a while; he 
had journeyed long, he said, wandering over 
the country, and singing as he went for his 
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daily food. The servants gladly brought 
refreshment to the stranger bard, and bade 
him rest in the great hall. After partaking 
of food and drink he appeared much revived, 
and began a merry lay, delighting the throng- 
ing menials, who, oue and all, expressed the 
wish that their beloved lady might hear the 
cheering strains, and be diverted from her 
profound melancholy. 

While they were thus enjoying the min- 
strel’s merry songs, the Baron of Monjardin 
entered with his hounds, fresh from the 
chase. 

“Hal what have we here?” exclaimed 
he. “A traveling singer, by Saint Jude! 
Canst thou drive away gloomy melancholy 
with thy songs, young stranger?” said ne, 
addressing the minstrel. 

*T have music suited to all moods,” he 
made answer; ‘‘ to the gay and light-hearted 
I sing merry songs, to the pensive and quiet 
ones I play a more sober strain; but the 
gloomy soul I rouse with brilliant lays.”’ 

** Follow me, young minstrel!’ spoke the 
seigneur, with authority, as he turned to the 
entrance leading to the winding stairs. 

The fair lady sat quietly in her chair, her 
hands clasped tightly, and her face tearful 
and pale, as the baron entered, followed by 
the handsome young minstrel. Bidding him 
remain by the entrance, the lord approached 
his wife, saying, tenderly:— 

‘* Art thou mournful and troubled still, 
sweet Elsa? Methought thou wert more 
cheerful this morning when I left thee stand- 
ing at the gate as I rode away. Let the 
smiles come back to thy fair face, dearest, 
for I have brought a youthful bard, and a 
skillful one, 1 trow, to scatter thy sad emo- 
tions to the winds!’’ Then standing by her 
side while she essayed to answer in merry 
words, he bade the minstrel commence his 
song. 

Fixing his expressive eyes on the baroness, 
the youth began; but the strains of the harp 
were plaintive, and low, and sweet, and 
when his melodious voice accompained them 
in simple touching language, the Lady Elsa 
turned pale as marble, and grasped the 
tapestries near her, convulsively. When 
the pathetic ballad was ended she displayed 
such intense emotion that the baron anxiously 
sought to know the cause. 

“ Hast thou not a more lively air that thou 
canst sing, sir minstrel? Why this sudden 
emotion, sweetest ?”’ 

“ Methought,’’ she said tremblingly, and 
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anxiously scanning the minstrel’s counte- 
nance, ‘ that air and that ballad were known 
only to myself and my poor sire. Oh! who 
can this youth be?” 

The minstrel had stood while they were 
thus speaking, with downcast eyes and 
humble mein. 

** Go out into the hall yonder, sirrah, until 
I come to thee!’ was the order of the 
haughty seigneur. The singer obeyed, and 
fixed his searching eye again on the lady’s 
face as he withdrew. 

‘* Now what dost thou think is his errand 
here?” said the baron, to the weeping 
lady. 

““T know not; but it is strange that he 
should sing that very ballad which I com- 
posed and sung to my father years ago. 
Canst thou not question him?” 

** Ay, that I will! and he shall disclose his 
true errand. Doubtless he came hither as a 
spy. Unless he make known his intent, he 
shall never return whence he came! ”’ 

The stern visage wore a dark scowl and 
the eyes flashed with sudden fierceness, 
The lady rose quickly, and falling before her 
lord, cried with an agony of voice:— 

““O Rudolf! slay not this stripling because 
he hath thus sung! I beseech thee, take 
not his life! Thou knowest that thine 
hands are deeply stained already with the 


blood of the innocent! For my sake, oh, 


spare his young life! Thou knowest not 
who he may be! I fancied he bore some 
resemblance to thee, Rndolf!” She raised 
her beseeching eyes to his relenting counte- 
nance. 

‘* For thy sweet sake I will save his life, 
but I will confine him in one of the secret 
rooms in the eastern tower, until he disclose 
all I wish to know.” And gently raising 
the slender form and placing it in the 
cushioned seat, he strode quickly from the 
chamber to the hall where he had bidden 
the youth await his coming. He found him 
not, though he searched the castle through, 
and the servants scarce seemed to know 
aught of his disappearance, so quickly and 
noiselessly had he vanished from the 
chateau. 

The baron returned to his lady’s bower, 
and informed her of the minstrel’s flight, 
and of his fruitless search for him. * 

‘“*He hath been sent on some secret 
errand, surely; does not his conduct prove 
this? He may still be lurking in the 
vicinity of the castle. Knowest thou ’tis 
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by the servants that a spirit haunts the glen 
yonder ?” 

‘Yes; Adine tells me she herself has 
seen a form in armor rise on the rocky 
height and suddenly vanish.” 

“A spirit, forsooth! A bandit, probably, 
practising on the credulity of these ignorant, 
superstitious servants, that he may the more 
easily carry out his plans! I'll wager my 
head this boyish minstrel can tell who the 
spirit of the valley is!” 

** Alas, Rudolf! my mind is troubled with 
thoughts of my old home and my beloved 
sire whom I left so cruelly! Oh, may 
heaven grant that I may yet see his face 
and know that he forgives me!” And her 
tears fell abundantly. 

* Quiet, thee, sweetest Elsa! tears ill suit 
such eyes as thine. Thou knowest ’twas 
thy duty to leave even thy sire and follow 
the one who loved thee above all others. 
He was an aged man then, doubtless he is 
now dead. Trouble not thyself and me 
with such dismal fancies and thoughts. 
Thou shalt have many masses sung for his 
soul if thou choosest.”’ 

‘Rudolf, something within whispers that 
I shall yet see my father’s dear face again, 
and it may be full soon.” 

‘Fare thee well for a few moments, 
sweetest one!’’ said the baron, bending 
his haughty head to kiss her smooth brow. 
“T and my good steed will traverse the 
grounds to see if aught can be acertained of 
the lurking-place of the young spy who 
called himself a minstrel.” 

he heard his stately stride down the 

en stairs, she heard the clatter of the 
horse’s hoofs as he rode away, and bowing 
her head she wept again, for in her inmost 
soul she believed the youthful bard to have 
come from her father, to whom alone beside 
herself the ballad which he sung was 
known. 

** And if he find this youth,” she groaned, 
“In his wrath he may take his life, and the 
seeming clue to my sire may be lost forever.”’ 

The baron’s irate mood. was somewhat 
cooled by the fresh evening breeze, which, 
odorous with the breath of the mountain 
flowers, blew down the heights. As he rode 
earelessly through the valley, musing on the 
events of the evening, he chanced to raise 
his eyes to the rocks above him, when lo! a 
towering mail-clad form rose, seemingly out 
of the very crag, and stood majestically with 
outstretched hand in which a sword gleamed 


in the dim light of the evening. The baron 
trembled with fear, but remembering his 
former brave deeds, he rallied and cried:— 

‘* Now then, if thou art mortal man, and a 
brave knight, thou wilt clash swords with 
me, if thou art but a knight’s ghostly sem- 
blance, thou wilt vanish into the air! ” 

So saying, he leapt from his saddle, and, 
sword in hand, sprang up the height to meet 
his antagonist. But glancing up, a terror 
seized him as he beheld no armed warrior 
there! His blade dropped from his trem- 
bling hand, and he hastened to mount his 
steed, which seemed to be restive and 
frightened, and plunged and reared vio- 
lently. 

The servants whispered to each other that 
their master must have encountered the 
phantom warrior, as the Seigneur Monjardin, 
on his flying steed, entered the gate, and 
springing to the ground, his visage visibly 
changed, and his manner betraying the 
greatest emotion, rushed into the chateau 
without a word, 

He spoke not of this to the baroness, who 
from her window had noticed his speedy 
return and excited mein, half guessing the 
cause. 

The weary days went by, and the Lady of 
Monjardin was still gloomy and listless, and 
all her husband’s tenderness failed to 
remove the mystery-cloud that darkened her 
life. 

One morning Adine came to her, and 
bidding her look from her casement, ex- 
claimed :— 

‘*Is not that our minstrel coming this 
way again? His dress seemeth the same, 
and see, he carries a harp.’’ 

The Lady Elsa leaned forth, and saw it 
was indeed the stranger youth advancing 
rapidly towards the chateau. 

‘** Run down, Adine, and see if thy master 
be near, and listen to what they may say. 
Ah! he has met him at the gate, and they 
are entering together.” 

The baron’s brow was fierce and lowering, 
as in angry tones he addressed the youth. 

‘**So thou didst not care to obey my com- 
mands when I bade thee wait my coming in 
the passage, some days ago? Come with 
me now, I wish a private interview with 
thee!” 

So saying he led him into the castle, and 
bidding him follow, he entered a remote part 
of the building, and seating himself and the 
stranger, demanded fiercely, “*‘ What is thing 
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errand to this castle? And who taught thee 
the ballad thou sangest to my wife when 
thou wast here?” 

* An aged man at whose dwelling I abide, 
taught me the song, and bade me sing it in 
every house and castle which I should enter 
as I journeyed through the land; so as he 
directed I sang it here. This is all I can tell 
thee, my lord,” said the bard, humbly, yet 
firmly. 

“Thou hast more to tell!’’ shouted the 
baron. “ Disclose thy true errand, or I will 
employ means to extort it from thee! ”’ 

The youth’s eyes flashed, and he rose, 
saying proudly:— 

“Think not to gain other information 
from me than what I have given, for tbou 
wilt not! ” 

‘*Hal hunger and solitude may tame thy 
proud daring spirit! I will leave thee here 
well secured until the morrow, when thou 
mayst be more ready to account for thy 
strange proceedings.”” And closing and 
fastening the ponderous door, the baron 
strode fiercely away, muttering as he de- 
cended the stairs, ‘* Where have I seen that 
face, those fearless eyes? How they 
searched my very soul. Elsa shall know 
naught of our converse, she would mourn 
and grieve her sweet eyes dim.” 

The lady met him at the entrance of her 
chamber, and with tearful eyes sought to 
know what he had done with the young 
minnesinger, for Adine had brought her 
mistress the intelligence that she had seen 
him follow the baron, who appeared very 
angry, into a distant and unused part of the 
chateau. 

“Thou hast not taken his life, Rudolf?” 
Her tones were full of agony. 

* Nay, nay! did I not promise thee his 
life? I have placed himin safe keeping; 
that is, in the custody of strong walls and 
massive dvors, until he divulge his secret 
errand, of which he will tell me nothing, 
though I threatened him. Strange that his 
countenance strikes me so! I have never 
seen the youth before. I remember faintly 
an infant brother, long since dead, with eyes 
such as his. Ah! memory stabs my seared 
heart betimes with the dagger blade of 
remorse; for my dying mother bequeathed 
that same young brother to me as a sacred 
trust, and in my bold recklessness, I left my 
home to join a band of marauders, leaving 
the helpless child to the mercy of strangers. 
Years ago I heard of his death, but this 
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stranger, with his open countenance and 
large calm eyes, brings him up again before 
me, and my heart softens towards him, in 
spite of my indignation at his obstinacy.” 

“I feel certain, my lord,’? answered the 
lady, “‘ that it is for no evil purpose he came 
hither. Yet it seemeth strange why he 
should come again, when he must have 
noticed thy displeasure at his first coming.” 

‘* Ah, well! to-morrow morn I will give 
him another opportunity of declaring his 
errand; it may be he will be somewhat tamed 
by that time,” answered the seigneur, 
turning away. 

Next morning, as soon as the sunbeams 
glimmered on the fair heights of the Arden- 
nes, and streamed into the grim halls of the 
chateau, the baron hastened to the secret 
apartment where he had confined the young 
minstrel. 

He found him awake, leaning quietly on 
his harp. His face was pale, yet he raised 
his eyes with a fearless gaze as the seigneur 
entered with haughty pride and lowering 
brow. 

‘Well, sirrah! Hath thy imprisonment 
subdued thee aright? Perhaps now thou 
wilt reveal thy reasons for these visits to my 
castle. Thy true reasons, for well know I 
that thou art other than a traveling minne- 
singer! Wherefore dost thou flash thy proud 
eyes so haughtily ? knowest thou not that I 
have power to kill thee if thou refusest my 
demand?” For the youth’s bold manner 
and dignified bearing, as he looked search- 
ingly at the baron, caused him to tremble 
inwardly, he knew not why. 

‘Though thou shouldst take my life, 
proud baron, I will never tell thee more than 
I have already told!” 

“Thou wilt not! then hear thy doom! 
Within these walls shalt thou stay, and no 
food nor drink shall henceforth pass thy . 
lips!” And, cowering before those fearless 
eyes, he rushed from the apartments, the 
ponderous door closing fast on the fated 
minstrel. 

The baron hastened to inform his wife 
that he had imprisoned the stranger in a 
distant tower, but of the cruel fate to which 
he had left him he told her nothing. 

“*T am going away on the chase, to be 
absent many days, Elsa. My mind craves 
excitement; I cannot abide here at present. 
Be cheerful and joyous in my absence, dear- 
est. Thou shouldst take more exercise 
among the hills and vales around. It has 
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been long since thy gentle palfrey hath 
borne thy weight, yet once thou didst love 
to ride thus by the side of thine own Rudolf!”’ 

‘*T will greet thee with smiles when thou 
comest again, for long have I wearied thee 
with my grief.’’ She spoke lightly, but her 
heart was heavy, and she could illy forbear 
softly sighing to herself. 

She waved her white hand from the case- 
ment as the proud seignenr, on his snorting 
steed, attended by his servant and fierce 
hounds; rode gayly away from the castle; 
then she sank wearly back among her cush- 
ions, anc the warm tears trickled through 
the slender fingers, as she covered her 
weeping eyes with her hands, and moaned 
aloud, ‘* Alone, alone! the hapless minstrel 
is not more surely confined by his prison 
walls than am I, shut in by my woes so that 
I cannot escape. ‘» 

Calling her maid, she bade her see that 
her palfrey was in readiness, as she wished 
to enjoy the freshness of the morning air 
among the valleys around. 

Adine hurried joyfully.to obey her mis- 
tress’ orders; suddenly her smile vanished, 
and she spoke with hesitancy :— 

' “Dost thou not, my lady, fear to encoun- 
ter to-night the phantom of the valley ?”’ 

“Away with thy foolish fears, Adine! 
this spirit must be but the creation of ex- 
cited imagination ; and were it otherwise, 
I fear naught in the broad light of the 
morning, from which spectres ever flee, 
choosing rather the veil of darkness, behind 
which to appear and terrify credulous 
mortals.” 

The steed was soon pawing the turf at the 
gate, awaiting impatiently the coming of the 
gentle lady, while Adine’s deft fingers 
adjusted the rich attire of her mistress, and 
arranged the jewelled bands which bound 
her lustrous hair. 


“ Adine,” she whispered, as if the very 


walls might hear, ‘‘ canst thou not by some 
means or other discover the apartment 
where thy lord hath imprisoned the young 
minstrel? It seemeth tome that he can tell 
me somewhat of my father; and if thy 
woman’s wit could devise some means of 
ascertaining his prison, and I could gain an 
interview with him, I would amply repay 
thee. I dare not attempt the search myself, 
lest my lord should gain the knowledge of 
my doings from the servants, who seem to 
Spy out my every movement. What thinkest 
thou, Adine 


**T will do all in my power to aid thee in 
gaining thy end, my dear lady,” answered, 
the maid, as her mistress rode off, her 
cheeks, kissed by the sweet breeze, already 
glowing brightly, and a new brilliancy in 
her eyes. . 

Far away, almost out of sight of the cha- 
teau, she had ridden ere she noticed the 
lowering clouds above and the vanished 
brightness of the sun. Turning towards 
home, she urged her steed onward, while 
the black sky grew still blacker, and the 
muttering thunder made her frame tremble 
with fear. She had just reached the middle 
of the haunted valley, when the tempest 
burst forth in all its fury; the blinding light- 
ning glittered like flashes of living flame 
around her shivering form, and the crashing 
thunder rolled in terrific peals among the 
hills. In terror the baroness slipped from 
her plunging horse and sank to the earth, 
while the drenching rain beat upon her 
unsheltered head. 

Suddenly a voice set every pulse of her 
being into quickest motion, and a mailed 
form stood beside her. Nerved as by some 
supernatural agency, she rose and confronted 
the supposed spectre. His visor was up, 
and, as a swift flash darted across his face, 
she cried, “‘ Geoffrey, Geoffrey von Ollem- 
stein! ’’ and fell again insensible to the 
ground. 

When she came back to consciousness, 
she found herself in a rocky apartment, 
small and dark, and at the entrance stood 
the same mail-clad knight, watching her 
with sterness in his piercing eyes. The 
storm still raged violently without, but a fear 
greater than that produced by the tempest 
almost paralyzed the baroness. Summoning 
all her strength, she shrieked :— 

“Art thou mortal man, and what doest 
thou here?” 

** IT come to find how constant thou hast 
been! how true to thy repeated assertions of 
faithfulness! I come again to find her whose 
lips once declared she could cherish no other 
image than mine in her heart, the wife of a 
blood-stained robber! Heaven only knows 
what prompted me to shield thee from the 
tempest—why I did not leave thee to de- 
struction! Ah! I am harsh! I am cruel! 
but how could mortal nature endure what I 
have suffered and be gentle?” For she 
had crept to his feet, and with clasped hands 
was gazing with beseeching eyes into his 
clouded face. 
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**] thought thee dead, Geoffrey, indeed I 
thought thee dead! I did but what thou 
badest me, for I really thought that I loved 
the Baron Monjardin as I did thee; but, 
alas! though I am his lawful wedded wife, 1 
know that in my inmogt heart I still cherish 
affection for thee. Merciful heaven! my 
punishment is greater than I can bear. 
Geoffrey von Ollenstein! I implore thee, by 
the affection of bygone days, by the affection 
I would fain believe thou dost still cherish 
for me, even though thou hast haunted this 
vicinity to bring disquiet to my mind, I 
beseech thee to leave this region for should 
the Baron of Monjardin know aught of thee 
and thine hidden retreat, he would not 
hesitate to imbrue his hands in thy life- 
blood!” 

** Since thou dost wish it, I will do as thou 
dust bid me. Coming back to thy old home, 
after enduring many, many perils, and find- 
ing thee gone, gone to be the bride of a 
robber baron, though I could scarce in my 
inmost soul upbraid thee, if thou didst love 
him whose fortunes thou didst follow, yet a 
wild desire possessed my mind to see thee, 
to be near thee; and in my maddest moments 
Leven gloried in the thought that I could 
terrify thee, shouldst thou see my form and 
think it the spirit of thy dead knight haunt- 
ing thy dwelling. Though for long years I 
have been tossed roughly about, often im- 
prisoned, often brought low by illness, yet 
is my affection strong for thee, yet do I pity 


_ thee, for thou appearest distraught with 


anguish. Is he, thy husband, severe to 
thee ? for did I know that he treated thee ill, 
1 would strike him to the earth at a blow!” 

“Thou couldst not have been kinder thy- 


self than is he, the Baron Rudolf, to me his 


wife, yet is he fierce and stern to others; 
and often doth the flashing of his fiery eye 
make me tremble with fear. How could I 
revere and esteem him as I did—as I do thee! 
Ah, me! am I uttering treasonable words 
against him who is my lawful protector? 
The saints forgive me, the hoiy mother help 
me! Oh, leave this land! leave me to my 
misery and woe!”’ 

**I will go; but first let me assist thee to 
mount thy palfrey again. The storm has 
ended as suddenly as it began. See,” said 
he, as he helped the pale trembling lady into 
the open air toward the branching tree 
where he had secured the frightened steed, 
“the sunbeams are glorifying the verdure 
on the valley again, the brightness has suc- 


ceeded the gloom. How unlike my life from 
henceforth! no light to illume the gathering 
increasing obscurity—all blackness forever- 
more. And thy life, it seemeth to me, will 
not be much brighter. Let me but clasp thy 
hand once more in friendship, Lady Elsa,” 
said the knight, gazing earnestly into her 
drooping eyes, ‘‘and shouldst thou ever 
need a friend, may I be directed to thee, for 
no other will I love-as Ido thee. Fare thee 
well!” 

The lady with tears gave him her hand 
and bade him adieu; then suddenly her 
eager eyes met his, and her lips parted with 
the anxions question, ‘“‘My father! dost 
thou know aught of him?” 

‘“T saw him a twelvemonth ago in his 
home at Treves. He was old and feeble 
then, still mourning thy loss, gentle lady. 
Thy nurse Fausta died long ago. Thy sire 
informed me of his long and fruitless search 
for thee. He loves thee still, though he 
feels thy neglect and ingratitude.” 

** Oh, that I might once more behold his 
face, and hear his-voice in forgiving tones 
call me his own Elsa again! Adieu, adieu! 
we may never meet again!”’ 

The gray palfrey with its lovely burden 
sprang lightly away over the wet turf and 
under the green branches, which showered 
down their fresh drops upon the lady's 
sunny hair as it waved over the mantle of 
dark blue velvet which covered her form. 
She gazed not again at the knight’s tall 
form after her farewell words were said; 
listlessly she held the rein, and with fixed 
eyes, as one in a trance, she rode on, heed- 
ing not the beauties of the landscape, so 
radiant, and varied, and glorified. 

Von Ollenstein stood like one utterly for- 
lorn, watching the beautiful vision till it 
vanished from his sight among the trees 
and hills; his face, bearing already the traces 
of much suffering, was drawn and intensely 
sad, and his large eyes were yearning and 
sorrowful. 

‘* My dreams are over; my vision of happi- 
ness, cheering me on like a fairy-land illu- 
sion, has been blotted out. Henceforth my 
life will be bitter and wearisome. I will go 
to distant lands, where stirring scenes may 
aid me in forgetting my heart-wound.” 

As the lady drew near the chateau she 
espied one of the servants on horseback 
advancing with a somewhat crestfallen mein, 
and, as he neared her, he stammered with a 
low obeisance:— 
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‘* Forgive me, forgive me, noble lady, for 
our neglect of thee! but in good sooth, all 
the household held that the terrible tempest 
was caused by the angry spirits of the valley, 
for thy daring in invading their abode, and 
not one of their lives would venture to res- 
cue thee, till at this late hour, I, ashamed of 
my cowardice, and moved by the thought of 
my beloved mistress in the midst of peril, 
came forth to see if thou wert alive. What 
saved thee from the thunderbolt, my lady ? 
Thou art white as the snow, and trembling 
as the aspen leaf!” 

‘*T escaped the violence of the storm, 
sheltered by a hollow rock in the valley. 
Shame on thee for thy cowardly superstition! 
Let me hear no more such childish absurd- 
ities!”? And, with forced calmness and 
hauteur, she glanced half scornfully at the 
abashed retainer, and alighting from her 
horse, passed slowly into the chateau, and 
up into her bower-chamber, where sat 
Adine, whose distressed countenance grew 
radiant with joy as she saw the face of her 
dear lady in her apartment again. 

* Heaven be praised!” she cried joyfully. 
“T was certain that the thunderbolt had 
struck thee, or that the ghostly knight had 
borne thee away to the land of shades! 
Didst thou see naught oft the spectre, my 
lady ?” 

“Nay, foolish Adine! I saw no spectre, 
nor do I believe in such superstitions. Suf- 
fice it for me to say, I safely escaped the 
dangers of the storm, and am here at the 
castle again, ready to hear of thy success in 
ascertaining the prison room of the unfortu- 
nate stranger.” 

“Ah, my lady! I have no success to 
report to thee,” answered the maid. “TI 
listened at the walls in the arched passage 
yonder, if perchance I might hear him groan, 
but no sound broke the stillness, and just 
then a fearful flash of lightning almost 
blinded me, and I hastened below, for surely 
heaven was not pleased at my searching for 
the secret prison.” 

** What aileth thee miserable menials ?” 
spoke the lady, half angrily. ‘‘ Leave me 
a while, Adine, I am weary, and would rest 
an hour in the solitude of this chamber.”’ 

As Adine withdrew, the baroness flung 
herself into her chair, almost moaning:— 

“ Oh, that I could die! that I could die! 
What is my life from henceforth! Never to 
see my once loved knight again! Once 
loved ? loved still with all the depths of my 
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nature! What am I saying? I the Baron 
ess Monjardin, speaking thus of another 
than my husband! Heaven forgive me! I 
will bear all this bravely—I could even be 
cheerful, did I know my sire yet lives, and 
will forgive his erring child! ” 

On the third day after the baron’s depart- 
ure, he returned quite unexpectedly to the 
chateau. The lightning had splintered a 
huge tree in his route resul:ing in the kill- 
ing of the baron’s horse, and the disabling 
of one of his train of servants, causing a 
speedy return of all to the castle. The Lady 
Elsa met her lord with cheerful air and tone; 
she strove hard to control the strange emo- 
tions of her soul betimes, though she longed 
to ask him his intentions with regard to the 
young minnesinger and his imprisonment. 

They sat together in the afternoon, talking 
of the storm and the mishap which had hin- 
dered the chase, when the baroness timidly 
questioned :— 

‘What of the young bard whom thou 
didst imprison three days ago? Hast thou 
visited him of late? and will he reveal 
wherefore he has come ? ” 

*¢ Ask not of the stranger, Elsa,”’ answered 
the baron, sternly. ‘‘Such matters belong 
not to thee. I have him safely in my keep- 
ing, and am resolved to punish his arrogant 
stubborness.”’ 

‘¢ Might not I have an interview with him 
my Lord Rudolf? Perchance he might, at 
my entreaties, disclose his secret. I fancied 
he might have come from my father’s house, 
and could tell me somewhat of him.” 

‘*None shall enter the door of his prison 
but myself; and even I may not go thither 
soon,’’ responded the baron, significantly. 

‘*Thou art harsh, Rudolf! thou art not 
always thus to me, and it seemeth strange.” 

‘*Speak not of things of which thou 
knowest naaght, my sweet Elsa, and I will 
ever be thy true husband. Knowest thou 
that I met the so-called phantom knight on 
my homeward journey yesternight ? ” 

She turned deathly pale, and grasping the 
cloak of the seigneur, cried, wildly:— 

** Didst thou harm him?” Then suddenly 
remembring of whom she was speaking, she 
flushed brightly, and meeting the surprised 
glance of her husband, she hastened to say, 
‘* Wert thou not afraid to meet the goblin 
knight? But I know of thy daring bravery. 
Thou art no coward.” 

‘¢ Ay, and he was no goblin! I challenged 
him to mortal combat, if indeed he were a 
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valiant man, and he accepted the chal- 
lenge.” 

Whiter grew the lady’s cheeks and delicate 
lips as she listened. 

‘* How went the fight?” she uttered in a 
terrified whisper. 

** Against the spectre. 
though. Once I thought he would have run 
his cold steel through my body; but I 
brought him to the earth with a severe cut 
on his right arm. When I had gotten him 
fairly in my power, I demanded his name, 
which he refused to give, saying he was 
going to leave the country, and it mattered 
little tome. I was enraged at his insolence, 
even when he was so low in my power, but 
I forbore putting an end to his life, for it 
were pity to take the life of so brave and 
strong a man, though he were at my feet; so 
{ bade him rise and begone from my sight, 
first seeking to know whether he knew aught 
of a young minstrel who had lately come to 
my castle. He declared on his knightly 
honor that he had never seen him, and that 
he himself lurked not in the valley as a spy, 
but for private reasons of his own, which 
nothing should induce him to divulge. So 
courteous and noble he appeared, as, wounded 
and sore, he turned to depart, that it seemed 
not in my power to harm him, though there 
would have been fearful odds against him 
had I acted on my evil impulses. So I 
allowed him to depart unmolested after I 
had proved myself superior to him in the use 
of the sword.”’ 

“That was well Rudolf. Doubtless he 
was some true knight errant, come hither on 
some errand of chivalry or peril. Thou 
wert unwise, so it seemeth, to challenge 
such a one thus suddenly.” 

“ Hast thou ever seen him, Elsa?” sud- 
denly asked the seigneur. 

** Ay; Adine and myself were startled one 
evening by the appearance of a warrior-like 
form on yonder height. We deemed it then 
a spirit. Had we known it to have been 
genuine flesh and blood, we should not have 
been so terrified.’’ 

“Thou hadst no old lovers in thy youth 
who would thus haunt thine abode now, 
hadst thou?” His eyes were fixed inquir- 
ingly upon her blanching face. 

** Dost thou suppose, Rudolf, that a for- 
mer lover of mine would dare come hither 
within thy reach? Has not the terror of 
thy name spread far and wide ?”’ 

“True, fair Elsa; yet sometimes every- 


He fought bravely, 
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thing is braved for love. Let us dismiss 
this subject from our converse. Thou 
seemest weary; methinks thou needst re- 
freshment. Rest in thy bower a while, and 
Adine shall bring thee food and wine.” 

Various emotions filled the lady’s soul as 
she obeyed her lord, and went to her cham- 
ber. She had said naught to him of her 
adventure in the valley and her encounter 
with the knight, and indeed the menials 
feared the baron’s ire too much to say aught 
of the events of that day to their master, 
Ashamed of their cowardice, they well knew 
the storm of wrath that would burst upon 
their heads if it were known that they had 
left the lady to the dangers of the tempest 
without going to her aid. . 

The baron sat moody and silent in the 
great hall, his food untasted before him, 
seemingly in an unpleasant reverie. A ser- 
vant approached him in a cringing attitude, 
but he seemed not to heed him. 

** My lord,”’ began the menial, humbly. 

‘* Wretch!” thundered the baron, with a 
scowl. ‘* How didst thou dare interrupt me 
thus!” And seizing a drinking goblet from 
the table, he flung it at the unoffending ser- 
vant’s head. 

‘* But, my lord, I must speak to the,” pur- 
sued the man, earnestly. ‘‘ There waiteth 

n aged man without, who appeareth weary 

and sore, and he desireth to see the in pri- 
vate as soon as thou canst attend to him.” 
* “Begone! Bid the creature wait until I 
have finished my repast, and see thou dost, 
not interrupt me more, vile knave!”’ shouted. 
the irate seigneur. 

The servant conveyed the message to the 
waiting intruder, who sank on the castle 
steps as if excessively fatigued. 

** Dost thou,” he asked of the servant, 
“know anything of a young minstrel, who 
hath been wandering over the country of 
late? Come he to this chateau ?” 

At this question the servant glanced at 
each other significantly, while the one ad- 
dressed made answer:— ise 

“I cannot indeed say, old man, that I 
know nothing of the youth, for three days 
ago he came hither, but further I can tell 
thee naught, for my master hath removed 
him {0 some secret part of the castle for rea- 
sons unknown to me, and he hath not been 
seen gince by any of the occupants of the 
chateau.’’ 

The old man looked eagerly at the menial 
as he answered; his face saddened at first, 
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then a gleam of quiet satisfaction brightened 
it, and he folded his hands upon his staff, 
and patiently awaited the coming of the 
baron. 

The stranger was of venerable mien, with 
long silver beard and keen gray eyes. His 
garments were dusty and worn, and he ap- 
peared very weary, and drank eagerly of the 
cool clear water which they brought at his 
request. He rose quickly as he heard foot- 
steps approaching, and the baron’s stately 
figure stood before him. 

‘* Who art thou, old man, and what dost 


_ thou wish with me ?”’ 


‘*T am a weary wanderer, and I desire to 
see thee, noble seigneur, in private. Canst 
thou grant me an interview?” 

Bidding the aged stranger follow, the 
barou led the way to a small apartment, 
away from the curious servants, who were 
full of conjectures and surmises as to the 
old man’s visit to the chateau. 

The reverend mien of his guest, and the 
evident fatigue which he exhibited, caused 
the baron to treat him with respect and 
kindness; he requested him to be seated, 
and ordered refreshment brought to him ere 
he should make known the errand which 
had brought him thither. He partook 
slightly, ever and anon watching the stern 
face of the baron, who appeared last in 
thought. At length the old man spoke:— 

“TI am desirous of knowing, my lord, if 


_ thou canst tell me aught of a young min- 


strel who came hither three days ago? 
Didst thou see him ?” 

“ Ha! the stabborn knave! Truly I did 
see him, and enough of him, too, to confirm 
my suspicions of his being a secret spy, sent 
to my chateau on some evil errand. What 
knowest thou of him? and art thou his ac- 
complice in evil? Reveal the cause of thy 
coming, thou hoary villain, or thou shalt 
share his fate!’? And the angry lord rose 
wrathfully, and advanced towards his trem- 
bling visitor, who, wringing his withered 
hands, cried, sorrowfully:— 

“Thou hast not slain him! He is an in- 
hocent youth, and no evil errand brought 
him to thy dwelling. Dost thou not know 
me?” he asked, eagerly, as he stood boldly 
before the startled baron. 

“Know thee? Thou seemest familiar, 
yet [remember thee not. Who art thou? 
Speak, in the name of heaven!” 

“TI am thy wife’s father, proud Monjardin! 
Thou didst steal away my fair daughter 


from her sorrowing sire. Long did I seek. 
my lost child, for I forgave her, and thee, 
too, though thou wert a robber chief; and I 
longed to give her the kiss of forgiveness, 
for well I knew she would long to see my 
face again. All my efforts to discover her 
abode were fruitless, and I abandoned the 
search, till their came one day to my dwell- 
ing a young stranger, who sought my pro- 
testion and help, as he alone, bereft of all 
his kin. I took him in and cared for him, 
while he repaid my kindness by treating me 
as a son, with true filial affection. At last 
I determined upon a plan which I felt certain 
would be successful in finding my child. In 
her youthful days she had composed some 
simple ballads, which she often sang to me. 
One of these I taught to my young charge, 
and when he became the master of air and 
song I bade him go over the land, from 
town to town, from hamlet to hamlet, to 
every castle and cottage in his journey, and 
sing the plaintive lay, for I knew my daugh- 
ter would remember the strain, and her poor 
sire. He obeyed my directions, and coming 
hither many days ago, discovered my child 
to be the wife of the Baron Monjardin! He 
returned to me, and reported the effect of 
his music upon my Elsa, who, he said, was 
completely overcome by it. I bade him re- 
turn, and in three days I would follow him 
and explain all that was needful. I charged 
him to keep silence with regard to my com- 
ing. Thou hast not slain him? I thought, 
perchance, thou mightst have known him.”’ 

The baron had stood, with changing coun- 
tenance, listening intently; now a fright- 
ened look mingled with curiosity sat on his 
countenance, as he asked :— 

** Who is this youth?” 

* Ah, thou didst not know him then! He 
is thy brother ””—— 

The conscience-smitten lord stayed no 
longer. With terror-stricken face he pushed 
the old man aside, and saying naught, rushed 
up the staircase, on, on to the distant prison- 
room of the chateau, where he had left the 
young minnesinger. Opening the door, he 
sped wildly in; the insensible form of his 
brother lay on the floor! 

‘*Q my brother! my dear lost brother! ”” 
he groaned; ‘‘ hast thou indeed died by the 
cruelty of him who should have protected 
and cared for thee? He speaks not! He 
moves not!” Catching up the body, he 
turned to bear it to the outer air, when, 
Oh! appalling discovery! he sees the huge 
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- oaken door closed fast! There is no open- 
ing from within, and in his dreadful haste 
he has forgotten his customary caution in 
shutting the ponderous portal; the fatal 
spring has imprisoned him with his innocent 
victim! His doom is sealed; none know 
where that death-chamber is, for the passage 
leading thereto is entered by a concealed 
door in the wall, known only to the lord of 
the castle. 

The Lady Elsa sat with her maid, still 
pensively musing, when Adine spoke:— 

“ There seemeth a strange commotion be- 
low. Shall I go to see the cause, my lady?” 

** Ay, perchance thou mayst learn some- 
thing of the young prisoner! Go down 
quickly.” 

The maid soon returned, bearing the news 
that she had seen an aged man, much dis- 
tressed, coming out of the great hall, appar- 
ently searching for some one. The servants 
knew not who he was or whence he came, 
but they had seen their master rush hastily 
from the apartment where they had held 
secret parley, and he had not yet returned 
below. 

“Trembling with a strange emotion, the 
lady through her rich mantle over her shoul- 
ders and hastened togo below. Her shining 
hair fell over her neck, so white and fair, her 
eyes were radiant, as if some sweet hope had 
illumined them. Swiftly her tiny feet flew 
down through the long dim corridors out 
into the hall, where stood the silver-bearded 
stranger like one in a dream among the 
open-mouthed menials who stared at him as 
if he were some spirit from the land of 
shades. 

With a joyous bound she sprang to his side, 
crying, while her eyes wept in the fulness of 
her joys, ‘‘My father! my beloved father! 
I see thy face again ere I die! ” 

The servants silently withdrew, leaving 
the reunited parent and child together. 

**°Twas I who sent the minstrel to sing 
thee that song, my Elsa. Twas thy hus- 
band’s only brother, and he knew him not. 
I have told him, and he hastened away as if 
mad. Where has he gone? Surely he took 
not his own brother’s life! Bid thy servants 
find him; they beheld him as he rushed 
out.” 

Summoning a page, she bad him call his 
master, who was somewhere about the cha- 
teau. They waited long, but the youth could 
not find the seigneur, though he and the 
other menials searched the castle. 
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* Alas,”? moaned the old man, ‘he hath 
killed the youth, and in a fit of remorse he 
hath hastened away to take his own life! 
Search the vicinity round for him or his 
body! ” : 

‘* He assured me, dear father, that for my 
sake he would spare the minstrel’s life, 
though he had placed him in close confine- 
ment in the castle. I know not where that 
prison-room may be, and indeed I think it is 
not known to any save Rudolf; doubtless he 
went to fetch him, and they are enjoying a 
long converse ere they join us. And dost 
thou truly forgive thine erring Elsa, my dear 
sire ?”? 

** Yea, I forgive thee fully, my child, and 
I forgave thee long ago, before I searched 
for thee so ceaselessly. But where is thy 
husband? Some evil hath surely befallen 
him.” 

Long, long looked the household of the 
old chateau for its missing lord. The moun- 
tains, the vales, the river, the forest—all 
were in turn searched, but naught could they 
reveal of the baron’s fate. Remembering 
the disappearance of the minstrel, and the 
hasty flight of their lord up the winding 
stairs, the terrified servants declared their 
belief that they had been carried off by 
the evil one for his deeds of blood and pillage. 

The Lady Elsa, overjoyed at finding her 
father again, was yet smitten with grief that 
naught could be gained respecting the fate 
of her husband or the minstrel, his own 
brother. Countless masses were said for 
the repose of the souls of the lost ones, and 
quietly in the old chateau she lived, forget- 
ting her sadness in the society of her beloved 
parent, so happily retored to her. 

Two years passed away, and the Lady 
Elsa sat as of yore at her window, silent and 
thoughtful. Not far distant she could see 
the grave of her sire, for he had passed away 
peacefully, his eyes closed by his daughter, 
who labored faithfully to cheer his last hours. 
Her thoughts reverted to the terrible mystery 
shrouding the fate of the baron and his 
brother. Then a vision of the knight Von 
Ollenstein came up before her, tender, kind 
and true as ever. Then came the recollec- 
tion of his request that if ever needing aid 
she would, if possible, send to him and trust 
that he would come. While thus thinking, 
Adine entered lastily, and somewhat anx- 
iously exclaimed :— 

‘+I fear there will be a great tempest, my 
lady. Seest thou the blackening sky above? 
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And the wind howls fearfully around the 
castle. Dost thou know that most of the 
servants are loth to stay longer at the 
chateau ?”’ 

“Indeed! some new superstition, I sup- 

e,”? 

‘Old Ursula declared this morning that 
she had seen the baron’s ghost stalking about 
the castle last evening, and the others aver 
that they have often heard frightful groans 
and noises proceeding from the eastern wing 
after nightfall’ Depend upon it, my lady, 
there is some fearful mystery connected 
with this old castle.”’ 


The lady seemed troubled and fearful, yet” 


dreading to be left by the credulous menials, 
she feigned scorn of their fears and surmises, 
though she herself shuddered, and her feet 
flew faster when she passed the dark passage 
leading to the rooms of the eastern wing. 

Bidding the servants be quiet and cheer- 
ful, she bade them remain together in the 
great hall till the tempest should be over, 
while she and Adine passed the time in her 
chamber. 

Wildly the storm came on. The fierce 
winds shrieked like a lost spirit around the 
chateau; the sky was blackened by thickest 
clouds; terrific peals of thunder reverberated 
among the hifls, and sharply the winged 
lightning darted into the great room, reveal- 
ing the terror-smitten faces of the crouching 
servants and retainers gathered therein, and 
into the tapestried lower room, where, on 
bended knees, the trembling lady and the 


. affrighted maid told their beads, and called 


on the saints for protection in the perilous 
hour. Suddenly a quick crash, an appalling 
sound as of heavy timbers and massive 
stones falling in a confused heap to the 
earth! With acry of affright the servants 
spring to their feet, crying:— 

“The chateau is struck by the thunder- 
bolt! Heaven preserve us!’’ And Adine’s 
white lips part with the swift exclamation, 
“Tt is the eastern wing! ”’ 

Breathlessly they waited, as if in expecta- 
tion of sudden death, but the height of the 
storm had passed, and, all unhurt, they 
awaited the coming of the dawn. 

It was indeed the eastern wing of the 
chateau which had been struck by the thun- 
der-bolt, and Adine’s face was white with 
fear as she rushed into her mistress’ room, 
saying, in tones of terror, “‘They have 
found them—my lord and the minstrel! ”’ 

The Lady Elsa fell to the floor in a swoon, 


and when she recovered consciousness, 
Adine was by her couch, chafing her hands 
and bathing her brow. 

“Tell me of what thou hast seen and 
heard of this matter, Adine!’? she com- 
manded, in a faltering voice. 

The lightning struck the eastern tower,” 
answered the maid, “‘ and tore it quite away. 
This morning the servants, while viewing 
the ruins, discovered the remains of two 
bodies lying together in the prison-room, 
where doubtless the minstrel had been se- 
cured. This parchment, closely written, 
given me by the retainer Baldwin, will ex- 
plain, doubtless, for it is in the baron’s 
handwriting.” 

Tremblingly the Lady Elsa unrolled the 
sheepskin containing scarcely legible lines, 
written by her husband’s hand, explaining 
the dread mystery, and admitting the justice 
of heaven in thus punishing his rash cruelity 
to his brother. 

Struck with horror, the servants hastened 
to desert the old chateau, leaving the Lady 
Elsa with but three domestics beside her 
maid Adine. 

The baroness now determined to go in 
quest of her true friend V>n Ollenstein, if, 
indeed, he were living. Bidding farewell to 
the half-ruined castle, wherein she had suf- 
fered so much sad anxiety and grief, she 
departed on her palfrey, attended by her 
three faithful followers and the true-hearted 
Adine. 

Over the hills and valleys she journeyed, 
over weary roads, and through peaceful vil- 
lages, quiet and beautiful, ever praying 
heaven that she might be led to her faithful 
knight, if yet he walked the earth. 

Anxiously she questioned of those who 
she deemed might inform her, if they had 
seen aught of a noble knight by name 
Geoffrey von Ollenstein, but none could say 
they had heard of him. 

Alighting from her horse one sultry day 
at noon, that she and her maid might refresh 
themselves at a peasant’s humble dwelling, 
she asked her usual question of the gentle- 
faced, kindly-looking woman who hastened 


_to attend to her wants. 


‘** Von Ollenstein! He hath long been ilk 
within this very cottage, and ’tis but to-day, 
at the earliest hour of morning, that he left 
my roof quite recovered to resume his jour- 
ney, I know not whither. I can tell thee no 
more, save that he is a true and nob!e knight, 
and may the saints preserve and prosper him!” 
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Having thanked the good woman for her 
information, and learned the direction he 
had taken, the lady, though much wearied, 

to travel again, in spite of the 
preparations which the kind hostess had 
been hastening for the entertainment of 
her noble guest. At nightfall the party 
stopped at a little inn at the roadside to seek 
@ lodging. A mounted horseman was at the 
door, and as the lady glanced towards him, 
to her intense joy she saw the beloved feat- 
ures of the knight of her search! Sad and 
yet joyful was the reunion of these two 
loving hearts, each having suffered so 
keenly. 

Von Ollenstein and Elsa were speedily 


- united in marriage, and their former woes 


‘were forgotten in their loving care for each 


other. Adine, as the wife of Baldwin, 
remained with her mistress, a truly devoted 
servant, 

Soon after her marriage, at the lady’s 
request the old chateau was pulled down and 
a church was erected from the stones. 

There, among the lovely Ardennes scenery, 
where wooded height, and quiet vale, and 
shady forest blend together to form one 
lovely landscape view, doth still stand the 
church of Dienpart, built from the ruins of 
the grand chateau which has now no exist- 
ence. 

As the creeping vine and the clinging ivy 
wreathe the walls of this old church, in which 
robed priests chanted solemnly their masses 
for the souls of the departed, so does this 
weird legend cling to its towers. 


A NOVEMBER DAY. 


By Susanna Jones. 


‘HE mists of Autumn clinging to the hills, 
The poor dead leaves that lay on either hand, 
The rushing murmur of the swoolen rills, 
And all the withered beauty of the land 


Spake to me thus—‘*‘ When Youth has passed away, 
Her graces and her pow’r by Time removed, 

Our life is like a dull November day, 
For we are old and lonely and unloved. 


“The mental gifts we once so proudly held 
Slip out of reach, their fancied value lost, 

Our fairest dreams by sobre Truth dispelled, 
And all our gains o’erbalanced by their cost,” 


Then through the calm this gentle answer stole— 
‘Th’ immortal part of man grows never old; 

The resting-time of Age is when the soul, 
Drawn Heav’nward, shall its highest pow’rs unfold; 


“* And on the silence of these shadowy days, 
That still in number and in length decrease, 

No discord falls of human blame or praise, 
But God’s best gift, unutterable peace. 


“‘The shrouding mists of Autumn pass away; 
Rest comes at last to hearts that are in pain; 

And in the sunshine of God’s perfect day . 
The mystries of Life shall be made plain.” 


HOW I WAS ROBBED. 


By Charles Cutterfield. 


T was one of the loveliest evenings of 
June, that I found myself in Ogdens- 
burg, New York. It was a mild and balmy 
evening—the atmosphere being of just that 
temperature in which it is a luxury to breathe 
it, and feel one’s self encompassed by it. 
The moon was at its full, and not a cloud in 
the heavens, 

I had been West to dispose of some prop- 
erty, and had at tbe time, upon my person, 
about four thousand dollars—my whole for- 
tune, present and prospective. The money 
was in bank bills, and Il remember with what 
pleasure I counted my gains, as I thought of 
the good things it would purchase me. I 
had never had so much before in my life— 
never, indeed, anything approaching the 
sum—and I thought it an enormous amount 
—quite a snug little fortune. I carried most 
of it in a large pocket-book, in a breast 
pocket which I had made in my vest for that 
express purpose. 

It so happened that there was a strolling 
band of performers, calling themselves a 
theatrical company, playing in the city at 
that time—a company, perhaps numbering a 
dozen persons in all. The band was playing 
on the balcony of the Seymour House, as 
I walked from the wharf, up town to my 
hotel. Having traveled long upon the lakes, 
I felt a kind of fresh joy to get once more 
ashore. 

I was in a mood for conversation, and 
talked readily and rapidly with all comers. 
I need not say that I was naturally poetical. 
Perhaps it is impertinent for me to allude to 
my natural qualifications in any way, but I 
feel quite sure that were another to tell the 
tale—and that other a friend of mine—he 
would give me credit for a good degree of 
taste in more arts than one. I had a passion 
for music and poetry—and this notwithstand- 
ing 1 had four thousand dollars in my 
pocket. 

Soon after the playing ceased, which was 
early in the evening, the crowd dispersed 
quietly, and I found myself quite alone, 
enjoying myself in a kind of mystic, dreamy 
reverie. Inspired by the moonlight, it may 
be—though more than likely I fancied that 
the moon bore some resemblance to a bright 


silver dollar. I should not have descended 
to such a low comparison at any other time, 
I am quite sure; but my mind ran strangely 
to money, in that brief period when I had 
money. A flying eagle, which I saw at some 
point on the lakes, suggested a ten-dollar 
gold piece, and also the stamp of an eagle 
on that gold piece. I have some ground, 
therefore, for supposing that in my thoughts 
of the moon, I thought of the bright silver 
dollar. 

An individual, standing near me—though 
I had not noticed him before, poiated to the 
moon, and said, in the true careless style of 
a poet (he wore his hat in the same way, 
and carried his walking-stick as a poet would 
carry it), and with a most jolly freedom in 
his manner:— 

** Look at the full, round moon! Is she 
not grand to-night ?” 

** Grand, indeed!” said I. 

‘* How serenely she sails on her erial 
course! Ah, if only one could ride through 
the heavens, as the moon rides, or the sun, 
or the stars, what glorious depths could be 
seen in the great immensity! What sublime 
worlds—what mountains and oceans! Are 
you in love with nature, my friend?” 

**T am, passionately,” I replied. 

‘In her grand and terrific aspects? Do 
you love cataracts’ and oceans’ roar, storms, 
and volcanoes ?”’ said this strange individ- 
ual, making gestures the while, as thou be 
were most intensely interested. 

**] have never seen the sea in a storm,” 
I returned. 

‘* Never seen the sea in a storm? It is 
indeed a sight! Childe Harold gives the 
finest description, 1 think. Are you fond of 
poetry, sir?” 

Yes.” 

‘** Would you like to walk in the moonlight, 
sir? I always walk in the moonlight. It is 
more quiet, and one can imagine himself in 
the country, on the meadows, and among 
the flowers, even though he walk a pave- 
ment. I have often done it, sir.” 

** Yes,” I replied, not in my present mood 
to be outdone, “‘ and then the heavens are 
so much more beautiful by night. Toglance 
occasionally at the constellations, and weave 
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fancies, it is a great addition to the pleasures 
of a walk.” 

* My friend,’ said my companion, as we 
emerged upon the street for the proposed 
walk, “‘ for I can call you by no colder title, 
since you sympathize so deeply with all that 
is noble within me, I have seen a strange 
life, and not often met among my fellows 
such frankness and geniality. Shall I tell 
you my story?” 

** Nothing could please me better, I assure 
you. I shall not only be entertained, but 
delighted, to hear whatever you may trust to 
my confidence.”’ 

*“*T was born in Italy, sir, under those 
sunny skies, and gained my youthful strength 
by leaping from rock to rock among the 
mountains, or walking all day beside the 
singing brooks. I not only acquired a love 
for the mild and beautiful, but I became 
imbued with the poetry of Italian thought. 
I had a passion for all that is grand and 
sublime, and felt a thrill of joy which I can- 
not express, when I stood on the summits 
of the mountains. I felt the Italian love, 
too—that deep, passionate, thrilling emotion, 
which is felt in no other country as it is in 
Italy. In no other, sir—not even in Spain. 
But I was poor, and she, sir—she whom I 
cannot call by name to-night—she was 
wealthy and noble. I was a painter, and 
she a princess. This is my story.’’- 

All?” said I. 

** Ah! Why do I need to say more than 
this? It is true that I went to Paris, deter- 
mined to make myself a name as proud and 
honorable as hers. It is true, sir that I 
grew rich—I won fame—and upon the very 

orning that I was to set out from Paris to 

rosecute my suit on a footing of equality— 
that very morning, sir—a gloomy, cold Nov- 
vember morning, with the fog hanging over 
the Seine, and a stiff, cold breeze forming 
an under-current to the heavy atmosphere; 
that morning when my prospects were 
brightest, and my hopes brightest—when I 
looked into the near future, and saw a rain- 
bow spanning my little heavens—when my 
heart had almost ceased to ache, as I felt a 
glow of pride in the proud consciousness of 
having deserved well of my kind, and of 
receiving what I deserved—in that foggy 
morning in Paris, sir, I learned that she 
whom I loved with gn Italian love, and had 
toiled for, with the perseverance of love— 
I learned that she was married. But why 
should I speak of this?” 
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We had reached the bank of the river— 
the moon still shining brightly, and the 
water looking so placid and calm, and shim- 
mering so brilliantly in the light, as to tempt 
us upon its surface. 

“ But I had my revenge, sir,” said my 
companion, walking leisurely along the 
shore. “I visited Italy, a wronged, and—I 
do not blush to own it—a sullen man. I 
went to Venice where they went. Unknown 
to her, I became known to him. Will you 
ride upon the river, sir?”’ 

This was spoken as we came to a skiff, 
left carelessly upon the beach. - 

‘Yes. Let us have a sail upon the water, 
both to finish the walk and the story. J 
hardly know in which I am most interested 
—the grandeur of the evening, or the story 
of your life, with which you are so kind as 
to favor 

I sat down at the oars, and he took a seat 
in the stern, facing me. I am unable to say 
precisely what it was that impressed me 
unfavorably, but I wished on a sudden that 
the story and the boat ride were both well 
over. Perhaps it was a glance from his eye, 
as his face came into the full light of the 
moon. Perhaps it was some invisible power, 
which lent me a presentiment, at the very 
moment when the power had passed to 
make such a presentiment of value. He 
resumed :— 

‘* It was on such an evening as this that I 
took my revenge, only that in Italy such 
evenings are more glorious. Beauty is 
intensified a thousand fold, The full, round 
moon looks larger; the stars sparkle with 
greater brilliancy; the foliage on shore looks 
deeper and darker, and the houses rise out of 
the water. Venice by moonlight! But you 
are a poet, and have read Childe Harold— 
yes, and better things of Venice than he 
has ever written. It was one of those most 
gorgeous evenings of a gorgeous clime, that 
I asked him if he would ride upon the bay 
with me. We shot out upon the water, as 
softly as though he were not a villain, and I 
an avenger. Playful, noiseless, airy, we 
swept by the walls of houses, and stood out 
upon the bay. The surface of the water 
was as smooth upon that evening as the 
surface of this water to-night, and here is 
the weapon that sent vengance home, sir— 
home! ” 

He drew a pistol from his pocket as he 
uttered these words, and held it up before 
me in a triumphant manner. 
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‘Then you killed him? ”’ 

“Killed him! Yes, dead! I shot him 
through the heart, and tumbled his body 
into the water; took shipping for America, 
and have never been in Venice since, and 
shall never be in Venice again, sir—never! ”’ 

I know not what spirit of fear kept getting 
hold of me as he went on, but I paused for 
a moment, before uttering a word, and then 
said in an altered tone:— 

Tt was a strange story, and I thank you 
for your confidence. Shall we return?”’ 

** Not till I try my hand at rowing. This 

scenery enchants me, and I am chilly for 
the want of exercise. I will take the oars, 
if you please.”’ 
* He took a seat in the centre of the boat, 
and Linthe stern. After rowing down the 
river a mile, he stopped, took out his pistol 
quietly, and placed it on the seat beside 
him. 
** Now, my friend,’ said he, addressing 
me, ‘there are many ways to die. Drown- 
ing is said to be delicious, but I have an 
instinctive horror of drowning. Were my 
pistol in the hands of another; and that 
other as true of aim as myself, I should 
greatly prefer a shot through the heart. 
There is also starvation, which kills as 
effectually as anything. Indeed, were I to 
chose for myself, instead of another, I think 
I should prefer being landed upon one of 
these islands in the river, and take my 
chances. There would be then the excite- 
ment of a hope of deliverance, and effort 
would ease the pain of gradual failing 
strength. There would be also the real 
possibility—perhaps I might even say prob- 
ability—that relief would reach me in season. 
And as I should esteem it a privelege to 
choose the method, were my death decreed, 
I freely do by another as I would have that 
other, in like circumstances, do by me. 
Choose your course! ”’ 

This was said so calmly, that while I 
feared, I did not believe that it was spoken 
in earnest. I treated it, therefore, as a play, 
and not a matter of fact. 

** You are inimitable at a farce, I percieve. 
l applaud your skill with all my heart. But 
shall we not return ?”’ 

“Not we. I shall return, presently. It 
has come to my knowledge that you carry 
in your breast pocket a large sum of money. 
Money is made to circulate, and next to 
poetry, I esteem money. I presume it is 
not a large sum which you have—a paltry 


three or four thousand, at the most—but 
such as there is, you will deposit with me, 
assured that when it is returned, interest 
will be added.” 

Ido not know what impulse moved me, 
but I immediately took the money from my 
pocket, and transferred it to his hands. I 
reasoned that, if he were a villain, he would 
take it, whether I would or no; and that if 
he were not a villain, he would return it to 
me again, and being completely in his 
power, I thought it better to comply with 
grace, in either case, 

‘* Now sir,”’ said this strange man, “ you 
have done a most famous thing, and done it 
gallantly. The cheerfulness of the giver, 
added to the romantic beauty of the scene, 
will make me treasure it more carefully. 
Allow me to thank you deeply and sincerely. 
I will now toss you overboard into the river, 
shoot you precisely through the heart, or 
land you upon a famous island down the 
river, where no man ever lives, and where 
you can make your situation known, if pos- 
sible, or die by starvation at your leisure. 
Choose! 

While I yet questioned whether he were 
in earnest I felt the same motives operating 
now, as when I handed the money, and 
answered at once:— 

* T will go to the island.”’ 

He immediately bent himself to the task 
of rowing the boat, and became as silent as 
the deep river beneath us. I waited until 
the conviction somehow fixed itself upon me 
that he was entirely in earnest, and really 
meant to leave me upon an island, and keep 
my money, and then I ventured to ask:— 

“* Why, sir do you take my money and my 
life ?”” 

He made no reply, but kept steadily at his 
work. | 

‘Is it possible that I have confided ina 
man, only to be robbed and murdered? Oh, 
heavens! is this possible? Must I die—die? 
Great God, deliver me! My wife! my child- 
ren! my friends! No—this isa farce! You 
will not take my life?” 

I had risen up in the vehemence of my 
speech, whereupon he quietly took the pistol, 


‘and remarked:— 


‘** It is impossible, sir, for me to row ina 
manly and seaman like manner, with you 
standing. I have therefore, simply to ob- 
serve, that if you rise again before the 
island is reached, [ shall put a bullet pre- 
cisely through your heart! ”’ 
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With what agony I took my seat, may not 
by amy manner of means be told. I now 
felt assed that all this was real earnest; 
something in the tone and manner convinced 
me that, play as it was, it was real. A 
thousand means of escape flashed through 
my mind. I would plunge into the river 
and swim ashore; unfortunately, I was not 
enough of a swimmer. I would make a 
sudden dash at the man, and grasp his 
pistol, before he had time to lay down the 
oars; but a moment’s thought convinced me 
that I should fail, and meet an immediate 
and violent death in consequence. As is 
common in times of extreme excitement, 
much was thought, and little was done. He 
kept quietly pulling at the oars, and I re- 
mained silent, till silence was no longer 
possible. 

“Sir, for heavens sake,’’ I said, plead- 
ingly, “don’t do this cruel thing! I will 
give you all the money—and you can want 
nothing else—and pledge you the word of a 
man that I will never speak of it to human 
being. Is not that enough? Will you lay 
this wicked, wicked act upon your soul? 
Sir, the vengance of heaven will follow 

ou 

He dropped his oars, and took his pistol 
again. 

“It is annoying to me to have my medi- 
tations broken off in this inexplicable man- 
ner, sir, and I shall tolerate nothing more 
of the kind. I have aimed to treat you as 
one gentleman should always treat another 
—civily and politely. I am deserving of 
some consideration at your hands. I am 
engaged in severe manual labor, which taxes 
all my energies; and I am, moreover, en- 
chanted with the delights of this lustrous 
evening. I have, therefore, to inform you 
that if you speak another loud word to me 
before reaching the island, I shall put a 
bullet precisely through your heart! ”’ 

_ “It now became evident that if I wished 
to reach the island, I must neither move nor 
‘speak, but submit quietly to my tormentor, 
and let events take their course. : 

Another hour’s rowing brought us to an 
‘uninhabited portion of the river—there 
being only forests on either side—and to the 
long-sought island. Striking the shore with 
the stern of the skiff, he desired me to land, 
which I made all haste to do. There was 
neither bluff nor bank where we landed, but 
the land rose gradually from the shore. It 
was entirely covered with a heavy growth 


of trees, and appeared to be about half a 
mile from one shore, and a mile from the 
other. Stepping upon a good-sized stone, 
which lay upon the shore, my companion 
desired me to retreat a few paces, and then 
he thus addressed me:— 

‘*My friend, among the painful scenes 
through which men are called to pass, there 
are none more painful than the separation 
incident to lives of toil, and conflicitng inter- 
est. We metin peace a few tranquil hours 
in the past, let us part in peace, keeping 
down the emotions of our hearts by the 
strength of the strong souls within us. I 
feel the separation most keenly, I assure 
you; and I am quite sure that it has pangs 
as biting to you, as any which I feel myself. 
We part under very remarkable circum- 
stances— without the hope of ever meeting 
again upon earth, and it is not strange that 
there is something peculiarly painful in the 
parting. These features you will see no 
more; this voice speaks but henceforth not 
for you; this proud form, which you will 
never forget, will yet be seen no more by 
you. 


‘In parting, I give you all that I have to : 


give’’—here he handed me his overcoat, in 
the pockets of which were crackers and 
matches—‘‘ and urge you to make the best 
use of your scanty store; and such shelter, 
ajso, as the island shall afford. Possibly you 
will be foolish enough to think that you can 
swim to the main land, let me caution you 
against the aitempt. While I have endeay- 
ored to do my work in a civil manner, you 
may be assured that I have done it throughly. 
Any attempt on your part to breast the cur- 
rent of the river, will result in your being 
swept over the rapids. You hear the grand- 
eur of their roar even now! It is a bellow- 
ing mass of mad, hissing water, just down 
out of sight. It will be a grand place to die, 
if you find yourself compelled to suicide, to 
prevent the pangs of starvation. I leave 
you in peril, but there is real poetry in peril! 
You will have the most glorious fancies in 
these moonlit nights of peril! All things 
are in harmony with yoursoul. I have done 
the best that I could to make this transfer of 
property pleasant to you, consistent with 
safety to me. Give me yourhand.” I gave 
it. ‘* Farewell! and may God have mercy 
upon your soul!” 

This singular scene occured not ten miles 
from Ogdensburg, on a river where boats 
were passing often. 1 said no word in 
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answer to this last singular address because 
Idare not. He held his cocked pistol in his 
left hand during the whole time of its 
delivery, and there was an expression in his 
face not to be misunderstood or trifled with, 
notwithstanding the suavity of his words. 
And so, soon as he had finished, he took the 
oars, and rowed away, as composedly as he 


came. I supposed myself theatrically rob-. 


bed, and congratulated myself that I was 
not theatrically shot ‘‘ precisely through the 
heart.”’ 


I had no fears for my life, after his depart- 


ure, for I very well knew that I could hail 
some passing boat; and towards evening of 
the following day—after a Crusoe life of 
twenty hours—I was safely taken aboard a 
sailing vessel, going down the river. 

I used every effort to find the robber and 
the money, but I have heard no word from 
either, from that day to this. They went 
in the poetry of moonlight and shimmering 
water, and ever since that hour, I have had 
mighty little love for the sublimity of river 
scenery, or the romance of moonlight. 


PARSON SURELY’S EXPERIMENT. 


By Caroline R. Burdick. 


HE small parish at Fallowdale had been 
for some time without a pastor. The 
members were nearly all farmers, and they 
had not much money to bestow upon the 
support of a clergyman; yet they were willing 
to pay for anything that could promise them 
any due return of good. In course of time, 
it happened that the Rev. Abraham Surely 
visited Fallowdale, and as a Sabbath passed 
during his sojourn, he held a meeting in the 
small church. The people were pleased with 
his preaching, and some of them proposed 
inviting him to remain with them, and take 
charge of their spiritual welfare. 

Upon the merits of this propsition, there 
was a long discussion. Parson Surely signi- 
fined his willingness to take a permanent 
residence at Fallowdale, but the members of 
the parish could not so readily agree to hire 
him. 

1 don’t see the use of hiring a parson,’’ 
said Mr. Sharp, an old farmer of the place. 


‘*He can do us no good. If we’ve got any 


money to spare, we’d better lay it up for 
something else. A parson can’t learn me 
anything.” 

To this it was answered, that stated relig- 
ious meetings would be of great benefit to 
the younger people, and also a source of real 
social good to all. 

“TI don’t know ’bout that,’ said Sharp, 
after he had heard the arguments against 
him. Sharp was one of the wealthiest men 
in the parish, and consequently one of the 
most influential. ‘“‘ I’ve hearn tell,’? he 


continued, ‘‘ of a pastor that could pray for 
rain, and have it come at any time. Now if 
we could hit upon such a parson as that, I 
would go in for hiring him.” 

This opened a new idea to the unsophisti- 
cated minds of Farrowdale. The farmers 
often suffered from long droughts, and after 
arguing a while longer, they agreed to hire 
Parson Surely upon the condition that he 
should give them rain whenever they wished 
for it, and, on the other hand, that he should 
also give them fair weather when required. 
Deacon Smith and Towsend were deputised 
to make this arrangement known to the 
parson, and the people remained in the 
church while their messengers went upon 
their errand. 

When the deacons returned, Mr. Surely 
accompaiued them. He smiled, as he re- 
turned to the church, and with a graceful 
bow he saluted the people there assembled. 

‘* Well, my friends,” said he, as he as- 
cended the platform in front of the desk, 
‘“*T have heard your request to me, and, 
strange as it may appear, I have come to 
accept your proposal; but I can do it only on 
one condition; and that is, that your request 
for change of weather must be unanimous.” 

This appeared very reasonable, since every 
member of the parish had a deep interest 
in the farming business, and ere long it was 
arranged that Mr. Surely should become 
pastor of Farrowdale, and that he should 
give the people rain whenever they asked 
or it. 
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When Mr. Surely returned to his lodgings, 


-his wife was utterly astounded upon learning 


the nature of the contract her husband had 
entered into; but the pastor only smiled, 
and bade her wait for the result. 

‘** But you know you cannot make it rain,” 
persisted Mrs. Surely; ‘‘ and you know, too, 
that the farmers here will be wanting rain 
very often when there is none for them. 
You will be disgraced.” 

**T will learn them a lesson,” quietly re- 
turned the pastor. 

“ Ay—that you cannot be as good as your 
word; and when you have learned it to them, 
they will turn you off.” 

** We shall see,” was Mr. Surely’s reply 
as he took up a book and commenced reading. 

This was a signal for the wife to desist 
from further conversation on the subject, 
and she at once obeyed. 

Time flew on, and at length the hot days 
of midsummer were at hand. For three 
weeks it had not rained, and the young corn 
was beginning to curl up beneath the effects 
of the drought. In this extremity, the peo- 
ple bethought themselves of the promise of 
their pastor, and some of them hastened to 
his dwelling. 

**Come,’’ said Sharp, whose hilly farm 
was suffering severely, ‘‘ we want some rain. 
You remember your promise.” 

** Certainly,” returned Mr. Surely. ‘If 
you will call for a meeting of the members 


_ of the parish, I will be with you this evening.” 


With this the applicants were perfectly 


“satisfied, and forewith hastened to call the 


flock together. 

** Now you see the hour of your disgrace,”’ 
said Mrs. Surely, after the visitors had gone. 
**Oh, I am very sorry that you undertook to 
deceive them so.” 

**T did not deceive them.” 

“Yes, you surely did.” 

‘We shall see,”’ responded the pastor. 

**So we shall see,” added the lady. 

The hour for the meeting came around, 


‘and Parson Surely met the people at the 


church. They were all there—most of them 
anxious, and the remainder curious. 

Now, my friends,” said the pastor, aris- 
ing upon the platform, ‘I have come to 
hear your request. What is it?” 

“We want rain,” bluntly spoke Farmer 
Sharp; ‘‘and you know you promised to 


give it to us.” 


** Ay—rain— rain,’’ repeated half a dozen 
voices. 
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“Very well. Now when will you have 
it?” 

“This very night. Let it rain all night 
long,’”’ said Sharp, to which several others 
immediately assented. 

“No, no, not to-night,’ cried Deacon 
Smith. ‘I have six or seven tons of well- 
made hay in the field, and 1 would not have 
it wet for anything.” 

**So have I hay out,” added Mr. Peck. 
** We won’t have it rain to-night.” 

‘* Tt will take me all day to-morrow to get 
my hay in,’’ said Smith. 

Thus the objections came up for the two 
succeeding days, and at length, by way of 
compromise, Mr. Sharp proposed that they 
should have rain in four days. ‘* For,” said 
he, ‘* by that time all the hay that is now out 
can be got in, and we need not cut any ”—— 

** Stop, stop,”’ uttered Mrs. Sharp, pulling 
her worthy husband smartly by the sleeve. 
‘That is the day we have set to go to Snow- 
hill. It mustn’t rain then!” 

This was law for Mr. Sharp, so he proposed 
that the rain should come in one week, and 
then resumed his seat. But this would not 
do. Many of the people would not have it 
put off so long. ‘‘ If we can’t have any rain 
before then, we’d better not have it at all,” 
said they. 

In short the meeting resulted in just no 
conclusion at all, for the good people found 
it utterly impossible to agree upon a time 
when it should rain. 

‘Until you make up your minds upon 
this point,’ said the pastor, as he was about 
leaving the church, ** we must all trust in the 
Lord.” And after this the people followed 
him from the place, 

Both Deacon Smith and Mr. Peck got 
their hay safely in, but on the very day that 
Mr. Sharp and his wife were to have started 
for Snowbill, it began to rain in right good 
earnest. Sharp lost his visit, but he met the 
disappointment with good grace, for his 
crops smiled at the rain. 

Ere another month had rolled by, another 
meeting was called for a petition for rain, 
but this time the result was the same as 
before. Many of the people had their muck 
to dig, and rain would prevent them. Some 
wanted the rain immediately—some in one, 
some in two, and some in threé days, while 
others wanted it put off longer. So Mr. 
Surely had not yet occasion to eall for rain. 

One year rolled by, and up to that time 
the people of Farrowdale had never once 
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been able to agree upon the exact kind of 
weather they would have, and the result 
was that they began to open their eyes to 
the fact that this world would be a strange 
place, if its inhabitants could govern it. 
While they had been longing for a power 
they did not possess, they had not seen its 
absurdity, bat now that they had in good 
faith, tried to apply that power, under the 
belief that it was theirs, they saw clearly 
that they were getting beyond their sphere. 
They saw that Nature’s laws were safer in 
the hands of Nature’s God than in the hands 
of Nature’s children. 
On the last Sabbath of the first year of 
Mr. Surely’s settlement, at Fallowdale, he 


offered to take up his connexion with the 
parish; but people would not listen to it. 
They had become attached to him and to the 
meeting, and they wished him to stay. 

‘But I can no longer rest under our 
former contract with regard to the weather,”’ 
said the pastor. 

‘* Nor do we wish you to,” returned Sharp. 
‘*Only preach to us and our children how to 
live, and help us be social and happy.” 

** And added the pastor, while a tear of 
pride stood in his eyes, as he looked for an 
instant upon the face of his now happy wife, 
“all things above our proper sphere we 
leave with God, for, ‘He doeth all things 
well.’”’ 


THE STORY OF A STORY. 


HE greater part of Annette Mason’s life 
had been passed at school, vacations 

and holidays included; and now, though the 
time had come when she was to say good-by 
to school books and school-mates, it was 
thought unadvisable for her to return to her 
far Southern home until fall, and owing to 
the fact that the old school was undergoing 
repairs, a comfortable boarding place was 
sought and found for her in one of the 


» thrifty farm houses near by. 


Comfortable it certainly was, but, as An- 
nette discovered, decidedly lonely. Farmer 
Woodson and his wife, Aunt Ruby, as 
she was familiarly known in the neighbor- 


- hood, were not bless with children; and but 


for the many-tuned voices offering a con- 
tinual chorus in the direction of the darn- 
yard, the silence enveloping the old farm- 
house would have been oppressive. 

Prehaps it was due to this prevading sil- 
ence—which however “ golden” when rare, 
is not the most wholesome atmosphere for 
daily life—that upon the farmer and his good 
wife there seemed to have fallen a strangely 
habitual silence and reserve, warming into 
genial pleasantry, it is true, toward the 
chance visitors who dropped in from time to 
time, but settling again like a gray fog about 
them when alone, and resting, as it were, 
= achill, though invisible, barrier between 

m. 

Annette had little to do but look about her 

and think in these days; and the little picture 


of home life, presented thus for the first 
time to her inexperienced eyes, interested, 
but also puzzled her greatly. Her whole 
idea of marriage and its companionship had 
been so different. There seemed to be no 
ill feeling or unkindness between the hus- 
band and wife before her; then how could 
there be this strange coldness and indiffer- 
ence? She would have thought that long 
years spent together, years in which each 
had been solely dependent on the other for 
all external comfort and heart cheer, would 
have drawn them even closer, and the love 
which had first brought them together 
deepen daily in warmth and tenderness, till 
its glow should prevade their quiet life like 
that of an autumnal sunshine. 

At least thus reasoned innocent Annette. 
Her ideals of marriage and life had been 
formed partly on her own girlish fancies, 
partly through the few books judiciously 
chosen and provided for her holiday diver- 
sion. Were these all wrong in their por- 
trayal of love as a deep, abiding current, 
finding its source in two young hearts where, 
after bubbling and sparkling for a time in 
happy play, it flowed forth in one ever deep- 
ening channel, seeking with earnest purpose 
the great, broad sea ? 

Also, if this cold, joyless enduranee® one 
of another, of hearts linked in a life bond, 
this journeying side by side, yet apparently 
wide apart, were the real outcome of love 
and marriage, Aunette saw that her own 
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ideas had been altogether imaginary, and 
the books in which she had taken such de- 
light mere fairy stories. 

It was one of these very books that she 
had brought with her for pastime during the 
long summer days; but the little life history 
running in parallel columns, as it seemed, 


before her eyes, was like an ever present — 


commentary, pointing out the utter unreal- 
ity of the pictures presented, and thereby 
sadly marring its interest; for the book 
depicted just such love as she had dreamt of, 
and painted it in warm, enduring colors. 
And thus it happened that, as the three 


‘sat together one evening, on the wide, cool 


poreh, her companions, as usual, resting in 
silence after the work of the day, the farmer 
with his chair tilted back against the house- 
side, the wife on the old-fashioned settle, 
her knitting close at hand, Annette’s book 
lay open-paged on her knee, but her eyes 
were afar, in deep reverie. 

** Are you still a-studyin’, child?” asked 
her hostess at last, noticing her profound 
abstraction; ‘* I thought you had done with 
books for a time.”’ 

' Oh, this is not a school-book,” answered 
Annette, promptly; ‘it is only a story I am 
reading; but it is a beautiful story,” she 
continued, quickly, as a sudden thought 
came to her; ‘‘ would not you and Mr. Wood- 
son enjoy it if I should read aloud some- 
times as we sit here in the evenings?” 

An amused smile brought its genial glow 
to the farmer’s sunbrowned face. 

** Well, I never could see much sense,” 
he said frankly, ‘“‘in spendin’ valuable time 
in reading books that you know from the 
start haven’t a word of truth in them, and 
wouldn’t be very much account if they had.” 

“But if they tell of that which might be 
true ?” said Annette, hesitatingly. 

“Why, of course,’”’ said Mrs. Woodson, 
quite eagerly. ‘‘ Why, I remember when 
we were first married, John, you took 
‘Goodey’s Ladies’ Book’ a whole year for 
me—don’t you remember ?—and I know I 
‘used to get as much excited and interested 
over those stories as if they had been gospel 
truth. But it has been many a day,” she 


added, with a sigh, ‘‘since I read anything 


but the daily paper, and my Sunday ser- 
mon.” 

“Well, this,” eaid Annette, returning 
eagerly to her first proposition, ‘is the story 
of a young man and a sweet young girl who 
have learned to love each other, and it is just 


wonderful how fond they seem to be. This 
is what he is saying to her:— 

«eee T have thought it all over, Mary—for 
it is something I would feel it wrong to speak 
to you about, unless I had given it my most 
earnest thought—I know that we have not 
much on which to begin life, but I know 
also that my love for you is the deepest and 
strongest impulse of my nature; I know that 
with you at my side, the certainty of having 
won your love, and the knowledge that you 
had placed all your happiness in my keep- 
ing, would give me strength and courage to 
strive as nothing else could; and in short, 
Mary, I cannot do without you, for I feel in 
my heart that God, who intended every 
true man to find and cherish some true 
woman, has so ordered it that we should 
find and love each other.” 

“¢ The young girl beside him had listened 
silently, only a deepening glow of happiness 
stealing over her downcast face; but now as 
the speaker paused, awaiting with fervent 
eagerness her response, she lifted her pure 
eyes to his, and answered, simply, ‘‘ If you 
really and truly believe, Paul, that I can be 
a help, and not a burden to you; if you think 
that my love will make your life stronger 
and nobler, if you feel that God has indeed 
sent us one to the other—then I cannot say 
no to you, for I know my heart is all yours, 
and I love you as I am sure I could never 
love another in all the world.” 

It was just here that Annette had paused 
in her reading before, and looking up sud- 
denly, now, she said, earnestly :— 

‘Aunt Ruby, please tell me truly—do 
people ever really feel and talk like that?” 

She had been astonished to discover evi- 
dences of deep interest on the face of each 
of her listeners, and in the eyes of the wife 
now raised to hers a touch of softness and 
an awakening glow, never seen there by 
Annette before. 

But the sudden question seemed to have 
puzzled Aunt Ruby for a moment. 

‘* Why, yes—I suppose so, child,’’ came at 
last the hesitating answer; and then, as if 
impelled by some slowly returning memory, 
a faint blush meanwhile tinting the faded 
cheek, her eyes sought those of her husband, 
-and with a nervous laugh, she said, quickly:— 

“Why, don’t you remember, John, you 
said something like that to me, long ago; 
maybe we didn’t put it in such pretty words, 
but it seems to me we talked and felt some- 
thing like that.” 


wo 
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guess we did, old woman,” responded 
the farmer, with a queer little retrospective 
smile—‘I s’pose we did—it has been so 
long ago, 1 hardly remember. But go on, 
Missie,”’ he said, turning to Annette, ‘‘ I am 
sort o’ cur’ous to know how those two 
young creeturs made it out.” 

Annette promptly complied, she read on 
and on, till the gathering darkness forced 
her to close her book. But the next even- 
ing, and for many following, the reading 
was resumed, the young reader herself not 
more interested than her listeners, who 
followed the thread of the narrative with 
increasing pleasure. 

And truly a sweet and wholesome story it 
was, unfolding the history of two earnest 
young hearts, who, joining hand and fortune 
in those early years of life, pressed forward 
bravely to meet its cures and responsibilities. 
Many were the trials and vicissitudes en- 
countered; but as year followed year, the 
strong, deep love whieh had first drawn 
them together seemed but to strengthen, 
finding expression not only in loving care 
each for the other, but in words of tender 
endearmént, which, if less ardent, were not 
less true than in the days gone by. 

A beautiful, yet by no means highly- 
colored picture of married life; yet was it as 
a revelation to the two who sat there silently 
looking upon it evening by evening, as un- 
folded before them by the frésh young voice 
of one who, however, was likewise silently 
pondering the problem—which the false 
lights thus illumining life’s page for her. 

Often was she surprised on glancing up 
suddenly to catch again upon the face of one 
or the other of her companions new expres- 
sions flitting shadow-like upon them—now a 
memory, it seemed, now a tender conscious- 
ness of something felt but repressed—and 
now and then, in the wife’s soft eye, the 
gleam of a tear—as for instance, as Annette 
read the following passage :— 

““*The husband and wife sat alone, one 
evening, in the quiet home which God in 
His inscrutable wisdom had permitted to 
remain childless; it had been a day clouded 
by peculiar trials and disappointments, 
bringing dejection to the heart of each. 
Upon the husband, evidently, had fallen 
one of those moods common to men smart- 
ing under the discipline of thwarted hopes 
and plans, a mood bordering on moroseness 
in its bitterness and depression; for that 
very reason, the little wife, with that tact 


which is woman’s best gift, sat silent, her 
hand merely resting lightly on his knee, 
that he might know her heart was also near 
by. 
‘ese Life is truly a rough and steep old 
hill to climb, is it not wife,” said he at last, 
with a weary sigh. 

66 6¢ Yes, truly, steep and rough enough, 
dear,’ she answered, gently; “but you 
know, whenever we come to these specially 
steep places, I can but think what would it 
have been had God so ordered that we should 
climb all alone, or what, had we missed each 
when beginning life’s journey; the world is 
so full of people—it might have been, you 
know—and what a dreary way we would 
have found it then truly!” 

‘*¢The husband’s hand reached out in 
silence and clasped the one resting so lightly 
on his knee, and though nothing more was 
said between them, in some way the cloud 
of gloom seemed lifted from his heart, and 
thoughts of peace stole forth amid the even- 
ing shadows, like the stars gleaming one by 
one in the darkening sky above them.’ ”’ 

Annette looked up just in time to see a 
tear drop silently on Aunt Ruby’s cheek, as 
silently wiped away; and for the first time 
she noticed that the farmer had abandoned 
the old chair tilted against the opposite side 
of the porch, and was sharing the wooden 
settle usually occupied by Aunt Ruby and 
her ball of yarn alone. Perhaps it was only 
that he might be nearer the reader. 

And so the story progressed—that simple 
history of simple lives—shadowed and glad- 
dened by the clouds and sunshine ever alter- 
nately by the sky of life, but flowing ever on 
in its deepening, if narrowing channel, till 
now fifty years have passed, and the readers 
look upon an old man gazing with anguished 
tenderness into the fast fading eyes of that 
one who, having thus walked so long beside 
him, is now to leave him. 

““¢«s Dear one,” says the feeble voice, 
“do not ggieve—it will be such a little time, 
you know—let us only think how good God 
has been in permitting us thus to journey 
side by side for so long a time; what if he 
had parted us earlier, Paul; or what had we 
grown estranged as some do, in those earlier 
years, plodding on ever after in a loneliness 
sadder far than death. You have made me 
so happy, dear; and I—well, my own heart 
tells me that I have’ gladdened you, too. 
Let us be content; it can be but a little time 
now ere we are together again, with all 
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eternity before us in which to be happy 
still.”?? 

The story is done, and it is well, for on 
the next day Annette is to leave for her far- 
off home. The twilight, moreover, is short- 
ening now, and as she has still a few un- 
finished preparations, she slips away in the 
silence that seems to have fallen upon her 
companions—sitting there, as is their custom 
mow, side by side on the old wooden 
settle. 

But a moment later, and the silence is 
broken by a low sob, which, though quickly 
suppressed, has caught the ear in such 
proximity, and turning suddenly, Farmer 
Woodson looks for one moment into the face 
only half visible in the gathering shadows, 
then passing an arm about this still comely 
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form, he draws it closer to him, and whispers 
smoothingly:— 

Ruby—old woman—you aren’t 
crying, are you, over a mere story, that’s 
only a made up one after all—well—well!” 

But for some reason the unresisting form 
beside him is pressed closer and closer to 
the heart to which it has not thus crept so 
near for many a year, and he is listening to 
a low voice whispering brokenly:— 

“OQ John—I can’t help thinking we’ve 
missed half the happiness of our life, thus 
far—and who knows how long it may yet be 
given us to trudge along together! ” 

The answer that follows is too low to reach 
any ear save the one nearest. And the next 
day Annette says good-by.—L. L. Robin- 
son, in the Churchman. 


BIOGRAPHY OF GENERAL JOHN GLOVER. 


SOLDIER of the American Revolu- 

tion, was born at Salem, Massachu- 
setts, November 5th, I732. The first of the 
race who came from England to America 
was Charles Glover, who settled at Salem in 
1630. The father of the general was Jona- 
than Glover, who was born in Salem, De- 
cember 14th, 1702, a direct decendant of 
John Glover, who died at Salem, May, 1695, 
at an advanced age. 

General John Glover and his three broth- 
ers, Jonathan, Samuel and Daniel, removed 
from Salem to Marblehead, when quite 
young, and engaged in various branches of 
trade; Jonathan was a hatter, Samuel a 
goldsmith, Daniel a blockmaker and John a 
shoemaker. 

In 1755, he entered into the Gshing busi- 
ness, and was prosperously engaged in that 
and other mercantile pursuits until the out- 
break of the Revolution. He Reld many 
offices of honor and trust in the town govern- 
ment, and was connected with many enter- 
prises for the benefit of the inhabitants. 

In 1773, when the prevalence of the small- 
pox excited the greatest apprehension among 
the people, he was one of the principal 
movers in building a hospital for the purpose 
of inoculating. Leave was granted by a vote 
of the town of Salem, August 16th, 1773, to 
Elbridge Gerry, John Glover, Azor Orne 
and Jonathan Glover to erect a hospital for 


this purpose, which they at once completed, 
and carried on at their own expense for 
more than a year, successfully. 

Marblehead was one of the foremost towns 
in the State which made preparations for the 
revolutionary struggle, which her citizens 
saw was inevitable. Before the year 1775, a 
full militia regiment, of one thousand men, 
had been maintained by the town, then in 
point of wealth and importance the third in 
the colony of Massachusetts. This regi- 
ment was re-organized, the men and officers 
being enlisted for the continental service. 
The entire ten companies were very soon 
completed, and the men, thoroughly equipped 
and disciplined, ready to turn out for duty 
on any emergency. John Glover was 
chosen colonel. 

On the 26th of February, 1775, when the 
British Colonel Leslie made his famous 
descent upon Salem, had he not prudently 
avoided a collision in the affair at North | 
Bridge, the brave men of the Marblehead 
regiment—who had instantly collected upon 
the alarm being given, and were all ready, 
drawn up in the line of his retreat from 
Salem—would have given him a similar 
reception to that which met the British 
under Colonel Smith and Lord Percy, on the 
19th of April, 1775, when retreating from 
Lexington. 

Colonel Glover had for many years been 
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in the military service of the colony, as a 
commissioned officer, from 1759 to 1775, 
when he relinquished his extensive business, 
and devoted himself with his whole energy 
to the patriotic cause of his country. His 
money was given to aid the enlistment of 
men, and the purchase of supplies for the 
continential army; and his vessels were 
turned into privateers. Associated with 
him were Elbridge Gerry and Azor Orne, 
two of the most active and patriotic citizens 
of the province, with whom he was intim- 
ately connected, both in town and State 
affairs. While in the army, he maintained 


. a constant correspondence with them, as in- 


fluential members of the State government, 
in regard to the conduct of the war, and for- 
warding of men and supplies. 

It is sufficient evidence of the high opinion 
which his fellow-townsmen had of his ability, 
that they should at once select him as the 
best fitted to command a regiment composed 
of nearly all the able-bodied men of the 
town; and the sequel justified the selection, 
for this regiment and the fourteenth conti- 
nental, which was formed from it at the new 
enlistment of January lst, 1776, became 
under the careful and constant training of 
Colonel Glover, the best equipped, best dis- 
ciplined and most reliable corps in the army. 
Frequent called upon in those sudden and 
critical emergencies which put to the severest 
test the soldier’s courage and endurance, its 
brave men elicited the applause and admira- 
tion of all, by their readiness, skill and in- 
trepidity. Engaged in most of the important 
battles of the war from its commencement 
to its close, in many instances assigned the 
post of honor, when extraordinary difficulty 
or peril surrounded the army, and ever pre- 
pared and willing for the service, whether 
on land or water; this regiment established 
a reputation, which Marblehead has, from 
that time to the present, nobly sustained. - 

On the 4th of October, 1775, Colonel 
Glover, with Stephen Moylan, one of General 
Washington’s aids, at the request of General 
Washington, took charge of the equipment 
and manning of the armed vessels and 
cruisers which did such invaluable service 
in the early part of the war. He, with his 
regiment, were stationed at Beverly, for this 
purpose, from the latter part of the year 1775 
until July 20th, 1776, when they were 
ordered to New York. The following letter, 
from the original, is in reference to the arms 
procured at the time:— 
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‘¢ Srr,—I rec’d yours by your boy, respect- 
ing the swivils borrow’d for the use of the 
American Navey. Doubtless you remember 
when I rec’d y’r guns, it was agreed that if 
they should be lost, I was to see you paid 
four pounds for the pair, agreeable to that, 
I mailed my return to General Washington, 
I therefore cannot, for myself, pay a greater 
price. I think, if I mistak not, I gave you 
a receipt for that amount, which, if you will 
receive, I will desire Capt. Wm. Bartlett to 
pay. I am, sir, yours, &., 

“ JOHN GLOVER. 

** Beverly, Feb’y 29, 1776. 

**To Capt. John White, Jr., in Salem.” 


On the 20th of July, 1776, Colonel Glover? 


marched with his regiment from Beverly @ > 


New York; on their arrival there, on the 9th 
of August, they were ordered to join the 


brigade under the command of General | 


John Sullivan. 

Colonel Glover’s regiment, during the 
battle of Long Island, August 27th, was 
stationed at New York; the next morning 
after the battle they crossed over to Long 
Island, and took possession at Wallabout 
Bay, on the left of the continental army. 
General Washington having decided upon 
the evacuation of Long Island, Colonel 
Glover was ordered, with his regiment, to 
take command of vessels and transports for 
the purpose of transporting the army across 
to the New York side. The vessels having 
been all collected at Brooklyn, Colonel 
Glover superintended the embarkment in 
person. At about seven o’clock in the even- 
ing, officers and men were in readiness, the 
oars were muffied, and everything was done 
with the greatest possible silence and de- 
spatch. General Washington, regardless of 
the entreaties of his officers, who urged him 
to pay more regard to his personal safety, 
remained on the island through the night, 
encouraging and directing the men, and 
only left, when the recovering party aban- 
doned the lines, at about six o’clock the next 
morning. The whole army, about nine 
thousand in nnomber, with all the field 
artillery, ammunition, provisions, horses and 
cattle, were safely landed. 

On the fourth of September, Colonel 
Glover was placed in command of General 
Clinton’s brigade, and on the 13th and 14th, 
he superintended the evacuation of New 
York city. He was afterwards stationed at 


Kingsbridge, Harlem Plains, and West ° 
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Chester, where he had several skirmishes 
with the enemy, repulsing them several 
times. For his services on this occasion, he 
was thanked by Major General Charles Lee, 
in general orders, as follows:— 


* Mile Square, October 19, 1776. 


** General Lee returns his warmest thanks 
to Colonel Glover and the brigade under his 
command, not only for their gallant be- 
haviour yesterday, but for their purdent, 
cool, orderly and soldier-like conduct in all 
respects. He assures these brave men that 
he shall omit no opportunity of showing his 
gratitude. All the wounded to be immedi- 


m tely carried to Volantine’s Hill, at the 


~ gecond liberty pole, where surgeons should 
repair to dress them. They are afterwards 
to be forwarded to Fort Washington.” 


* Colonel Glover was in the engagement at 

White Plains, on the 28th and 29th of Octo- 
ber, 1776, where the British troops under 
the command of General Leslie and Colonel 
Rahl were compelled to retreat. In Novem- 
ber he was stationed at North Castle, under 
Major General Charles Lee, when he was 
ordered to join the main army, under General 
Washington who was then retreating across 
the State of New Jersey. 

On the 15th of December, 1776, General 
Washington having received a reinforcement 
of three thousand men under General John 
Sullivan, making his numbers some twenty 
thousand, he resolved to undertake that 
glorious enterprise, the re-crossing of the 
Delaware, and the attack upon Trenton. 
When this was decided upon, General Wash- 
ington sent to the camp for volunteers. 
Colonel Glover had the honor of being the 
first to send back the answer “‘ all ready.’’ 

The night of the 25th of December, 1776, 
was intensely cold and wintry, and snow and 
sleet added to the difficulty of the passage. 
To or three soldiers were frozen to death; 
yet the men worked cheerfully and success- 
fully, animated by the presence of Washing- 
ton, who himself shared all their toils and 
suffering. The passage was effected before 
daybreak, and by four o’clock the troops 
took up their line of march, Colonel Glover’s 
brigade leading the advance. At daybreak 
they reached Trenton, which they immedi- 
ately attacked in two divisions. The enemy 
having lost their artillery by the surprise, 
and perceiving that they were surrounded 
* and would be cut to pieces, at once surren- 
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dered. About one thousand Hessian prison- 
ers, with al. their ammunition, were cap- 
tured. This auspicious event inspired the 
continental troops with confidence of the 
happy final result, and which was followed 
with success in other quarters. 

On the 21 of February, 1777, he was ap- 
pointed by Congress brigadier general. This 
honor he at first declined, influenced partly 
by an anxious regard for the welfare of his 
family. His property had been greatly sac- 
rificed by his long absence from home, and 
he was desirous to return. 

General Washington, in a letter to him, 
dated at “*‘ Head Quarters, Morristown, April 
26th, 1777,” soon after his appointment as 
brigadier general, says: ‘* Diffidence in an 
officer is a good sign, because he will always 
endeavor to bring himself up to what he 
conceives to be the full line of his duty. 
But I think I may tell you, without flattery, 
that I know of no man better qualified than 
you to conducta brigade. You have activity 
and industry; and as you very well know 
how to exact that duty of a colonel, you 
know how to exact that duty from others.’ 

Immediately upon the reciept of this 
letter, General Glover, yielding to the request 
of Washington accepted the appointment of 
brigadier general, and rejoined the army at 
Peekskill. He arrived there on the 14th of 
June, and took command under General 
Israel Putnam, where he rendered impor- 
tant service in resisting the encoarchment 
of the British at New York, and also in 
urging the forwarding of men and supplies 
from Massachusetts. 

On the 25th of July, 1777, General Glover 
was ordered by General Washington to rein- 
force General Schuyler, and on the Ist of 
August he joined the army at Saratoga. In 
the battles of the 19th of September and that 
of the 7th of October, General Glover’s com- 
mand composed a part of the right wing of 
the army, which resisted the attacks of the 
British in a most gallant manner. 

On the 17th of October, General Burgoyne 
surrendered, with his whole army. General 
Glover had the honor of conducting the 
army of Burgoyne, after its surrender, 
through New England, and on various 
occasions during the war, he received the 
warm approbation and applause of the com- 
mander-in-chief. 

‘In July, 1778, he joined General Sullivan 
in his expedition against the British in 
Rhode Island. He continued in. active ser- 
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vice through the years 1780—81. He wasa 
member of the court martial which tried the 
unfortunate Major Andre, on the 29th of 
September, 1780, and was officer of the day 
when Andre was executed. 

On the 22nd of July, 1782, at his urgent 
application for discharge, he was, ‘‘on 
account of his ill health, placed on the half- 
pay established,” by Congress. In a letter 
enclosing the resolution of Congress, General 


Washington says: ‘Sincerely wishing you 
a restoration of health, attended with every 
happiness in your future walks of life, I have 
the honor to be, sir, é 
‘* Your very humble servant, 
WASHINGTON.” 

General Glover resided in Marblehead, 
until his death, which took place on the 
18th of January, 1797, in the sixty-fourth 
year of his age. 


THE FIRST THANKSGIVING. 


A. D. 1622. 


96 ND now,” said the governor, gazing 
Abroad on the piled-up store 

Of the sheaves that dotted the clearings, 
And covered the meadows o’er, 

“*Tis meet that we render praises, 
Because of this yield of grain; 

’Tis meet that the Lord of the bravest 
Be thanked for His sun and rain. 


* And therefore I, William Bradford, 
(By the grace of God to-day, 

And the franchise of this good people), 
Governor of Plymouth, say, 

Through the virtue of vested power, 
Ye shall gather with one accord, 

And hold in the month of November 
Thanksgiving unto the Lord. 


** He hath granted us peace and plenty, 

And the quiet we’ve sought so long; 
He hath thwarted the wily savage 

And kept him from wrack and wrong. 
And unto our feast the sachem 

Shall be bidden, that he may know 
We worship his own Great Spirit, 

Who maketh the harvest grow. 


** So shoulder your matchlocks, masters, 
There is hunting of all degrees; 

And fishermen, take your tackle 
And scour for spoil the seas; 

And maidens and dames of Plymouth, 
Your delicate crafts employ, 

To honor our first Thanksgiving 
And make it a feast of joy. 


** We fail of the fruits and daintics, 
We fail of the old home cheer— 

Ah, these are the lightest losses, 
Mayhap, that befall us here. 


But see, in our open clearings 
How golden the melons lie; 
Enrich them with sweets and spices, 
And give us the pumpkin pie.” 


So, bravely the preparations 
Went on for the autumn feast, 
The deer and the bear were slaughtered ; 
Wild game, from the greatest to least; 
Was heaped in the colony cabins; ° 
Brown home-brew served for wine, 
And the plum and the grape of the forest 
For orange and peach and pine. 


At length came the day appointed ; 
The snow had begun to fall, 
But the clang from the meeting-house belfry 
Rang merrily over all, 
And summoned the folk.of Plymouth, 
Who hastened with glad accord 
To listen to Elder Brewster, 
As he fervently thanked the Lord. 


In his seat sate Governor Bradford ; 
Men, matrons and maidens fair; 

Miles Standish and all his soldiers 
With corselet and sword, were there; 

And sobbing and tears and gladness 
Had each in its turn the sway, 

For the grave of the sweet Rose Standish 
O’er shadowed Thanksgiving Day. 


And when Massasoit, the sachem, 
Sate down with his hundred braves, 
And ate of the varied riches 
Of gardens and woods and waves 
And looked on the granaried harvest, 
With a blow on his brawny chest, 
He muttered, “‘ The good Great Spirit 
Loves His white children best.” 


From MarGaret J. Preston’s Colonial Ballads. 
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MRS. OCKDYNE’S FRIGHT. 


By Dr Charles H. Campbell. 


HEN John Ockdyne lay insensible 

from the apoplectic seizure which 
terminated in his death, his wife acted as 
though she was a singularly heartless and 
deceitful woman. Taking advantage of the 
temporary absence of the doctor, who had 
solemnly pronounced that a fatal issue of 
the sick man’s malady was, humanly speak- 
ing, inevitable, Mrs. Ockdyne possessed 
herself of her husband’s keys, and crept 
- down to his study, where she unlocked a 
drawer in his escritoire, and took from it a 
bundle of documents, which she carefully 
concealed about her person. She then re- 
turned to the sick-room, replaced the keys 
with a trembling hand beneath the pillow on 
which the dying man’s head rested, and re- 
sumed the anxious and watchful position by 
the bedside which she had occupied for 
many hours previously. But she looked so 
pale and agitated that the doctor, who made 
his appearance a minute afterward, accom- 
panied by his assistants, glanced keenly at 
her, and said, in a peremptory tone:— 

“You must really obey my directions. 
Please go to your room and rest, and take 
some refreshment. Your husband may re- 
main in his present state for hours, and you 
are already much over-wrought and fatigued. 
If the slightest symptom of a change occurs, 
you shall be sent for instantly.” 

**T would rather remain,’ said Mrs. Ock- 
dyne, with decision. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders irri- 
tably, and turned his attention to the patient, 
whose labored and stentorian breathing 
rendered inaudible the whispered consulta- 
tion between the medical men. This was 
interrupted by the entrance of Thomas Ock- 
dyne, the younger brother and partner of 
the invalid, a tall, stern, elderly, unsympa- 
thetic-looking individual, with cold, steel- 
blue eyes, which, after a quick glance at the 
unconscious form upon the bed, he directed 
with suspicious scrutiny upon the pale face of 
his sister-in-law, as she advanced to greet him. 

“‘How long has he been like this?” he 
inquired, abruptly. 

“Since midnight,” said answered. 

** Why did you not send for me before?” 
he demanded, in a harsh, unpleasant voice. 


**T sent for you as soon as Doctor Thorn 
pronounced the case to be hopeless,” said 
Mrs. Ockdyne. 

Mrs. Ockdyne evidently resented the 
cross-examination for some weighty reasons, 
and her handsome features hardened while 
her brother-in-law was speaking. Thomas 
Ockdyne, whether consciously or otherwise, 
evaded her glance, and his cold, blue eyes 
ranged round the apartment with a look of 
cunning suspicion. 

“Come, Mrs. Ockdyne,” suid the doctor, 
removing his fingers from the sick man’s 
pulse, ‘‘now that your brother-in-law has 
arrived, you need have no hesitation about 
going to your room, We will remain here, 
and I will remember my promise.” 

Either yielding to the doctor’s persuasion, 
or in consequence of the uneasiness and 
aversion which the presence of her brother- 
in-law evidently caused her, Mrs. Ockdyne 
no longer persisted in her objection, but 
rose from her chair without a word, and left - 
the room with an air of suppressed agitation. 
Walking quickly along the passage and down 
the staircase, she entered a small sitting- 
room on the half-landing, and having closed 
and locked the door behind her, she fell in 
an almost fainting condition upon the 
nearest sofa. 

Very different was now the aspect of 
Mrs. Ockdyne from that of the proud, cold, 
self-constrained woman of a moment ago. 
All her energy and spirit seemed to have 
deserted her, and she looked the picture of 
helpless misery and apprehension, The 
hard lines about her face had disappeared, 
leaving a character of weakness, irresolution, 
and even feebleness. Her features were no 
longer handsome, but rather showed the re- 
mains of a soft, tender, girlish kind of 
beauty, half obliterated by a life of hardship 
and unhappiness. She presented, in fact a 
glimpse of her true self; the Mary Banner- 
man who had married John Ockdyne ten 
years ago; a woman designed by nature to 
be a gentle, tender, loving wife and muther, 
but transformed by harshness and tyranny 
into the semblance of a strangely dissimilar 
character. 

Ten years ago! It seemed a century, 
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And yet it was, in fact, less than ten -years 
since that fatal day when her husband’s 
rough kindness—for it would be profane to 
dignify his selfish affection for her by the 
name of love—was turned into relentless 
distrust and tyranny. The visible cause of 
this transformation she now held in her agi- 
tated hand—a bundle of letters written in 
ink which was now faded. Alas! if they had 
been written with her hearts blood she would 
have suffered less. 

There is no occasion to rake up the details 
of her unfortunate flirtation with Allan Gra- 
ham. It was not generally supposed to be 
of a serious nature by those who knew of it 
at the time. A weak, giddy, thoughless 
girl, married against her will, to a man 
twenty years her senior; a young soldier- 
love of former days, culpably reckless of a 
woman’s reputation, but meaning, perhaps, 
no harm; a fiercely jealous husband; of a 
disposition cruel and vindictive—common 
ingredients are these, in blighted lives and 
domestic misery; and as Mrs. Ockdyne’s 
story continues nothing novel or entertain- 
ing, we will pass it over lightly—as the 
world did, for a wonder—without imputing 
blame to any one. 

John Ockdyne, however, neither forgot 
’ nor forgave. His brother Thomas, whether 
from basely selfish motives, or from real 
suspicion bred of the proneness of some 
contemptible minds to disbelieve in inno- 
cence, helped to keep alive this resentment. 
He did not separate from his wife; indeed, 
he had no evidence to justify an extreme 
course. But he gave rein to his harsh, over- 
bearing suspicious nature; he crushed and 
humbled to the earth the unhappy woman 
whom he had sworn to love and cherish. 
He thought himself justified, perhaps, in 
making her repent bitterly of her indiscre- 
tion, and, perhaps, it may in charity be 
doubted whether his vulgar, coarse-grained 
temperament enabled him to realize the full 
extent of the suffering he inflicted. He 
kept Allan Graham’s letters, and in savage 
moments produced them and taunt her with 
them. He held them in terrorism over her 
—threatening to show them, even; though 
his wife; cowed as she was, could never 
believe him capable of this baseness. Still, 
the very fact of these compromising docu- 
ments continuing in existence had always 
haunted Mrs, Ockdyne with an uneasy feel- 
ing of insecurity, and she had appealed in 
vain to her husband to destroy them. 
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Without more ado, she stirred the fire into 
a blaze and thrust the packet of letters into 
it. Words would fail to describe the blessed 
sensation of unspeakable relief with which 
she beheld the fatal papers ignite and slowly 
burn and smoulder away into a shapeless 
mass of tinder. But she was not allowed 
time to completely recover her composure, 
for barely had the flame died down when 
see was startled by a knock at the door. 
Instantly apprehending a message relating 
to her husband, she rose at once and turned 
the key back in the lock; but before she 
could grasp the handle the door was opened 
from without, and her brother-in-law stepped 
nimbly into the room. : 

“What is the matter?” inquired Mrs. 
Ockdyne, in alarm and confusion. 

Your husband is worse,’’ said Thomas 
Ockdyne, with a comprehensive look around 
the room as he spoke. 

Worse!” exclaimed Mrs, Ockdyne. 

Yes; another seizure.” 

Mrs. Ockdyne rushed past without giving 
another thought to her room or to her own 
affairs. Had she done so, she would have 
allowed him to precede her, for in the single 
instant that he lingered on the threshold of 
her room, he unhappily caught sight of the 
charred embers in the fireplace. Not a 
word did he utter, however, but followed 
silently to his brother’s bedside. 

The seizure which Thomas Ockdyne came 
to report turned out to be the last flicker of 
John Ockdyne’s life. A few minutes later 
he had expired. 

Mrs. Ockdyne left the chamber of death 
with that awe-stricken and chastened feeling 
which the last earthly scene never fails to 
impagt, and when, later in the day, she went 
down-stairs to give some orders to her ser- 
vants, she learned that Thomas Ockdyne 
had just left, after taking possession of the 
dead man’s keys, and thoroughly over-haul- 
ing the dead man’s papers. Seals had been 
placed upon her husband’s desk and escri- 
toire, upon the plate chest, and even, as she 
was inflamed, upon the door of the wine- 
cellar. Mrs. Ockdyne experienced some 
natural indignation at these proceedings, 
considering that her husband had ceased to 
breathe but a few hours previously. The 
news, however, affected her chiefly and prov- 
ing what a wise precaution she had taken in 
securing those fatal letters—now happily no 
more; a fact which rendered her completely 
indifferent to Thomas Ockdyne’s proceedings. » 
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There was a curious deference in the tones 
of the servanis when they mentioned the 
name and stated the orders given by her 
brother-in-law, and a marked mystery in 
their manner toward herself, which puzzled 
Mrs. Ockdyne, though she forbore to make 
any remark on the subject. But she con- 
cluded from these signs that it had gone 
forth that Thomas Ockdyne was his brother’s 
heir, and that she herself was, so to speak, 
deposed. Her brother-in-law’s bearing to- 
ward her, however, during the interval be- 
before the funeral did not entirely bear out 
this idea. It was true that he took posses- 
sion of his brother’s valuables, and assumed 
@ control over the household which Mrs. 
Ockdyne did not care to dispute. But 
while treating the poor lady with the 
scantest courtesy, he seemed to regard her 
with a sort of jealous suspicion, which ap- 
peared quite unaccountable. The result 
was, that although Mrs. Ockdyne tried to 
take comfort from the reflection that he was 
powerless to harm her in any way, she was 
seized with a vague and uncomfortable pre- 
sentimert of evil that she could not shake 
off. 
Thomas Ockdyne did not let fall a single 
word about the conteuts of his brother’s will 
to his sister-in-law before the funeral, and 
as he seemed desirous to avoid the subject 
Mrs. Ockdyne forbore to question him. But 
on the afternoon of the day when the fun- 
eral took place, he grimly requested her, 
when the other members had left the house, 
to step into the study to hear the will read. 
This she accordingly did, more because she 
thought it was expected of her than from 
any pressing desire for information, when 
she found her brother-in-law in company 
with a sharp-featured, red-whiskered little 
man, whom he briefly introduced to her as 
Mr. Bogle, the solicitor who had prepared 
the will. 

As soon as Mrs. Ockdyne had seated her- 
self Mr. Bogle produced from his pocket a 
somewhat torn and dilapidated looking doc- 
ument, from which he proceeded to read in 
a brisk, high-toned voice. The will of the 
deceased, which was dated some years back, 
may be briefly summarized as follows: The 
widow took only a legacy of £2,000 and cer- 
tain furniture, and the bulk of the testator’s 
property went to his brother Thomas, who 
was appointed sole executor. 

**It is what I expected,” said Mrs. Ock- 
dyne, quietly, when the lawyer had finished, 
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imagining, from the way that he and her 
brother-in-law stared at her, that she was 
expected to say something. 

“No doubt, madam, it is what you ex- 
expecied,’’ said Mr. Bogle, briskly, as he 
folded the document. ‘And now if you 
kindly hand me the original?” 

*“*The original will, do you mean?” in- 
quired Mrs. Ockdyne, innocently. ‘ Is that 
not it?”’ 

“No, madam. This is the draft of the 
will which I prepared for the testator, and 
which I saw him execute,”’ said Mr. Bogle, 
shaking the document at her impressively. 
“The testator took away the original, and 
kept it himself.” 

‘* Why do you suppose that I have the 
will?” exclaimed Mrs. Ockdyne, in sur- 
prise. 

The lawyer looked slightly embarressed 
at the question, and glanced up at Thomas 
Ockdyne, who had remained standing in 
front of the fireplace during the scene, 
watching his sister-in-law intently. He 
now came forward and said, slowly and dis- 
tinctly:— 

‘** Because you took it out of the escritoire 
yonder when my brother was dying.” 

Mrs. Ockdyne half rose from her seat at 
this startling accusation, but dropped back 
into it again, as she realized that the occasion 
referred to was when she abstracted Allan 
Graham’s letters. 

‘IT never saw the will, and know nothing 
about it,” was all she could say in her agita- 
tion and alarm. 

“Did you burn it, madam, in your room 
that day when I interrupted you with the 
news that your husband’s last moments had 
arrived?’’ said Thomas Ockdyne, leaning 
forward and addressing her in a harsh and 
menacing tone. 

“I—I—, No, certainly not! ” gasped the 
poor lady, fairly overwhelmed with this 
fresh accusation. 

‘One of the servants can prove that you 
left your husband’s bedside when you 
thought you were unperceived, and came in 
here with your husband’s keys in your 
hand. Another can corroborate my evi- 
dence that immediately afterwards you burnt 
a document in the fire in your room. Some 
of the ashes have been collected and will be 
put in evidence,’’ continued her brother-in- 
law, evidently seeking to convince her of 
the hopelessness of her denial. 

“The case is quite complete,’’ added the 
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lawyer, in a self-satisfied tone. ‘ Probate 
will be granted on this draft, upon the 
strength of the evidence—the strong evi- 
dence—which we can produce to prove the 
destruction of the original.’’ 

‘* What do you suggest could have been 
my object in destroying the will, supposing 
1 were capable of doing such a thing?” 
inquired Mrs. Ockdyne, recovering her pres- 
ence of mind sufficiently to be conscious of 
the necessity of realizing her position. 

“The motive is obvious,’’ replied Mr. 
Bogle, with a smile. ‘‘ If your husband had 
died intestate, you would have been entitled 
as his widow, roughly speaking to half his 
property instead of £2,000 only.”’ 

The significance of this reply had a crush- 
ing effect upon the poor lady, whose percep- 
tions, naturally far from dull, were rendered 
doubly acute by the danger of her position. 
She realized that the very act of proving her 
innocence of the monstrous accusation 
brought against her would reveal the secret 
which she had fondly hoped was now for- 
ever buried—the story of her supposed 
shame. If brought to trial, it mattered not 
whether she might be found innocent or 
guilty of the principal charge; in either case 
the miserable story which had wrecked her 
life would be dragged forth and published to 
the world. 

“You doubtless perceive, madam, that 
your attempted fraud will not avail you. 
The destruction of the will is a crime itself, 
which renders you liable, I believe to penal 
servitude,’ resumed Thomas Ockdyne, 
glancing at the lawyer. ‘I am unwilling, 
however,’ he added “for the sake of my 
brother’s memory, and for the sake of our 
family name, which you have the right to 
bear, that scandal should be caused. If, 
under Mr. Bogle’s directions, you will sign 
the necessary documents to enable me to 
administer to my brother’s estate and retain 
possession of his property which 1 am en- 
titled to under the terms of his will, I will 
be content to let the matter rest.” 

Having said this Thomas Ockdyne re- 
sumed his former position upon the hearth- 
tug, while the lawyer proceeded to explain 
the details of the proposed arrangement. 
The poor lady’s first impulse was to accept 
the conditions offered, but the sense of 
justice to herself fortunately restrained 
her, 

‘* I will consider your proposal,’’ she said 
tremulously, ‘*becaue, so far as the money 
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is concerned, I am absolutely indiffcrent. 
But I must have time for reflection.” 

‘* How long do you require?” said her 
brother-in-law, reluctantly. 

week,’ said Mrs. Ockdyne, rising 
with dignity from her place at the table. 

Thomas Ockdyne exchanged glances with 
the lawyer, and seemed on the point of 
remonstrating with her, but apparently he 
changed his mind for he permitted his 
sister-in-law to retire from the room without 
another word. 

Asa matter of fact, however, Mrs. Ockdyne 
had already resolved to comply with his 
demand, sooner. than incur the odium and 
scandal involved in a public trial. It was 
absolutely true, as she had stated, that she 
was indifferent to the pecuniary aspect of 
the question, for she was not an avaricious 
woman, and she possessed a few thousand 
pounds of her own. It was only her proper 
pride and self-respect which had suggested 
to her to take time for consideration. It 
was impossible to doubt, from her brother- 
in-law’s demeanor, that he seriously be- 
lieved that she was guilty of the charge he 
brought against her; and this led poor Mrs. 
Ockdyne to wonder uneasily whether she 
could really have destroyed the will. Allan 
Graham’s letters formed a bulky packet, 
and it had certainly not occured to her to 
go through them in order to ascertain that 
there was no other paper tied up with them. 
Her husband’s will was a short document, 
and it would have been characteristic of his 
brutally vindictive disposition if he had 
placed the letters with his will, as a sort of — 
grim explanation to her of the cause of the 
meagre provision he had made for her. 
This idea, far-fetched as it might have ap- 
peared to her in calmer moments, neverthe- 
less tended to strengthen her decision. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, Mrs. 
Ockdyne was almost relieved at receiving a 
second visit from her brother-in-law, who 
called later in the evening, to urge her to 
sign the necessary documents, waiving her 
legal claims, without delay. He had brought 
the papers with him, and Mrs. Ockdyne 
could not withstand the temptation of dis- 
posing of the whole miserable business 
without the worry of farther harassing reflec- 
tions. Thomas Ockdyne’s manner, more- 
over, though peremptory and overbearing, 
was nevertheless more conciliatory than it 
had been in the day, and he evinced a desire, 
which poor Mrs. Ockdyne in her trouble 
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appreciated, to spare her feelings by avoid- 
ing any unpleasant allusions. She had 
actually taken her pen for the purpose of 
signing away her interest in her hueband’s 
property, when a maid-servant entered the 
room, and rather mysteriously requested her 
to come outside at once. 

Thomas Ockdyne impatiently asked her 
to sign the papers before she left, but his 
sister-in-law, resenting his interference, laid 
the pen aside and rose in response to the 
servant’s summons. Outside the door the 
girl whispered that a gentleman was in the 
dining-roon., who would not give his name 
when he heard that she was engaged with 
Mr. Thomas Ockdyne, but desired to speak 
to her forthwith. 

Considerably mystified and vaguely al- 
armed, Mrs. Ockdyne proceeded to the 
dining-room, where she found awaiting her 
a queer-looking, rosy-cheeked, gray-haired 
old gentleman, who, advancing toward her 
with a paternal air, held out his hand and 
said his name was Parchment. 

*“*T am deeply grieved, my dear madam, 
that owing to absence from town I did not 
hear of your husband’s death till my return 
to-day. His strict injunctions were that 
should he ever be suddenly taken ill, which 
he seemed to apprehend, I was immediately 
to communicate with you. Hearing from 
the servant that you were engaged with 
Mr. Thomas Ockdyne, I thought it advisible 
to ask you to step out and see me,” he added 
confidentially. 

** May I inquire the object of your visit?” 
said Mrs. Ockdyne, staring at him. 

*¢ Your husband called upon me, my dear 
madam, a few months back on the subject 
of his will. He showed me the will which 
his former solicitor, a Mr. Bogle, had pre- 


pared for him, and I told him that it wasa 
wicked, cruel, and unjust will,” said the old 
gentleman, stoutly. 

Did my husband explain ’?—murmured 
Mrs. Ockdyne, with rising color. 

‘** He explained everything, and his expla- 
nations did not alter my opinion,” said Mr, 
Parchment, looking at her benevolently, 
‘“*To make a long story short, I prevailed 
upon him to destroy his former will, and to 
make another, which does justice to you, 
his wife, madam.”’ 

‘*And you have this will?’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Ockdyne, clasping her hands together. 

‘“*Here, madam, in my bag,” said Mr, 
Parchment. 

“The fact he added, “that your 
husband was considerably influenced by his 
brother, and, I think, secretly afraid of him. 
At all events, he asked me to take charge of 
the will and to look after your interests 
when occasion arose.” 

“‘T am accused of having destroyed the 
will prepared by Mr. Bogle!’ cried Mrs. 
Ockdyne, almost beside herself with mingled 
thankfulness and emotion. 

‘“* He destroyed it himself, my dear madam, 
in my office,” said Mr. Parchment sooth- 
ingly. 

*“*Thomas Ockdyne has come to-night for 
the purpose of getting me to sign papers 
renouncing all claims to my husband’s 
property. He is in there—in the study,” 
exclaimed the poor lady, hysterically. 

** Let me have five minutes with him,” 
said Mr. Parchment, briskly, as he moved 
toward the door. ‘*The scoundrel,” he 
added, under his breath. ‘‘ Bogle must have 
received my message this afternoon. I ex- 
pected something of this kind.” 


EARTH’S SHADOW. 


‘By Virna Woods. 


HAT spirit darkens the bloom of day? 
The clovered meadow no sweetness yields; 
A silence rests on the waveless fields; 
The world is haggard and gaunt and gray. 


The clouds drift wearily over the sky; 
The grain is yellow, the hills are bare; 
A heaviness broods in the quiet air; 

A streamlet sobs as it passes by. 


But yesterday morn the flowers were sweet, 
The day was bright and the world was young 
And in the even the throstle sung, 

And his song was glad and the hour was fleet. 


But a misty darkness glimmers athwart 
The fields to-day, and the hours are long; 
And I hear a dirge in the throstle’s song; 
For the gloom is the shadow of thee, my heart. 


* RECOLLECTIONS 


OF OTHER DAYS. 


THE UPPER GAMBIA AND ITS TRADE. 


By Edward Dusseault. 


HE lower part of the river Gambia— 

from its mouth to MacCarthy’s Island 
—is sufficiently well known to nearly all, 
who take any interest in the west coast of 
Africa, to make it unnecessary for me to at- 
tempt to describe it. But the upper river, 
its adjacent petty kingdoms and patriarch- 
ates, its roving tribes, and the nature of and 
mode of conducting its trade, are compara- 
tively unknown, save to the venturesome 
traders who go there with supplies of goods 
from Rathurst to trade. Even the mer- 
chants know very little of this region where 
they risk valuable invoices of goods in the 
custody of trusty factors, who buy the 
natives by giving them presents with a liber- 
ality that would frighten their principals. 

Hence I have concluded to invite the 
reader to do three things: to accompany me 
up from MacCarthy’s and take a rapid sur- 
vey of the river, to become acquainted with 
the people to whom I shall introduce him, 
and to ascertain how the trade with the 
natives is conducted. And that he may do 
the first with very little inconvenience to 
himself, I will relate the principal incidents 
of one of my trips up to Yuba-Tenda at the 
end of the ground nut seasons, when the 
stucks of all the sub-traders are usually 
taken. 

While at MacCarthy’s, I made up the 
accounts of all my sub-traders up to the 
moment of starting, so as to know on which 
side their balances would appear after 
taking their stock. When I had all ready 
to go on board I found that it was ebb tide, 
and that I would have to wait for about five 
hours for the next flood. I passed this 
time by calling with a friend, who was to go 
up the river with me, upon the commandant 
and agents of other houses. At length my 
captain sent a sailor to inform me that the 
tide had turned. I walked leisurely to the 
landing to go on board with my friend, who, 
all the way, asked questions concerning the 
island, which I answered as well as I could. 

I do not purpose to describe this island, 
which was my home for several years; but 
I will relate, as briefly as I can, what I think 
will interest the reader, and thus give him 


the benefit of the information I gave my 
inquisitive friend. 

Three business; houses have factories here, 
and two of them have substantially built 
premises, and at the principal of these I was 
the resident agent. The rest of the town, 
called Georgetown, consists of houses and 
huts of cane with thatched roofs. The back 
part is called Maletty, and most of the 
people there are freed slaves. There are 
also on the island many liberated Africans. 
You will probably desire to know the dif- 
ference between the two. Freed sle7es are 
runaways from the main-land, who came to 
be made free under British rule. Liberated 
Africans are slaves who have been taken 
out of captured slavers. The running away 
of slaves from the main-land to the island is 
the cause of much mischief and many mis- 
understandings with the surrounding natives; 
and it is the policy of the government not 
to unnecessarily interfere with the domestic 
institutions of the natives. But many con- 
tinue to come, for they know that they can- 
not be lawfully prevented. It is an open 
question, whether they, by so doing, im- 
prove their condition. The slavery of Gam- 
bia is, in general, of an exceedingly mild 
type, and unquestionably prevents much 
poverty. Many slaves will not, on any con- 
sideration leave their masters; many are 
sent as messengers from the Upper River to 
this island, and even to Rathurst, and always 
return. The two best and most influential 
sub-traders, I ever knew in the upper valley 
of this stream, were bondmen. These and 
all such would not exchange slavery among 
their own people, for freedom with the 
whites. A slave, born on his master’s 
premises, is seldom, if ever sold. I never 
knew of such an instance. In such cases 
they are considered, in a certain sense, as 
members of the family, and treated accord- 
ingly. They enjoy nearly as much consider- 
ation as their master’s children, and, some- 
times, even more. I have known many 
who commanded more respect from every- 
body, on account of theirsuperiorintellige nce, 
and had more influence at their king’s 
palavers, than their holders, Ever ything 
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taken into consideration, these bondmen 
were better off than they would have been 
if born free. 

Part of Maletty is called Ouassoloonka 
Town, because it is inhabited chiefly by 
Ouassoloonkas, mostly freed slaves, who 
have made their way here even from beyond 
Bambouk. Fatota, at the upper end of the 
island, was formerly an important station, 
and traders were at one time stationed 
there. At present it contains only ten ora 
dozen cane huts. Fatota Hill is abreast, on 
the opposite bank—the right one—of the 
river, It was on this hill, that the Gambia 
lions of the Zoological Gardens of London 
were captured by a militia-man, named 
Roberts, when they were cubs. (One of 
them has since died.) Borabah is of more 
importance than Fatota, and is on the south 
side of the island, about one and a half 
miles from Georgetown and the same dis- 
tance from Fatota. It is not regularly laid 
out, but is a mass of native huts huddled 
‘together in a hap-hazard manner. 

Notwithstanding that this island is gener- 
ally considered to be extremely unhealthy, 
I never had a sick day there, after my first 
rainy season, which I could not trace to 
some imprudence on my part. In April and 
May it is a little warm. The thermometer 
generally registers during these months, at 
four o’clock in the afternoon, and in the 
shade, a temperature of a 104 to 105 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and sometimes more. But the 
air is not filled with unhealthy vapors, as at 
other places nearer the mouth of the river. 
Prudent, temperate people have nothing to 
fear, in my opinion, from the climate of this 
island. The soil, which is firm, is not suited 
to the cultivation of ground-nuts; but millet 
and maize thrive well, and an excellent 
quality of rice is raised from Carolina seed. 

As soon as 1 reached the deck of my ves- 
sel with my inquisitive friend, the captain 
got under way, and we started with a light, 
fair wind, to make our trip up that part of 
the stream beyond MacCarthy’s, which is 
generally known as the Uprer River. 

It was always my custom to proceed as 
quickly as possible to the highest part, and 
to take my stocks on my way back. Hence 
my passage up was, as nearly as 1 could 
make it so, a pleasure trip. My inquisitive 
friend, who had never been up there before, 
aid not enjoy the whole of the trip, and he 
has actually forgotten the names, of many of 
the places on the bank that 1 pointed out to 
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him. I hope the reader will not. be guilty 
of the same unpardonable forgetfulness, 
Some of the incidents of the passage will 
serve toillustrate the superstitious character 
of the natives in general, and for that reason 
will, I trust, be interesting. 

From Georgetown we proceeded nearly 
east to Fatota at the upper end of the island, 
when we turned to the south-southeast, and, 
to avoid the Bruks rocks, sailed close to 
the left bank. Three quarters of a mile 
above these rocks we passed the ruins of 
Bruks on the left bank which was at one 
time—previous to 1864—a flourishing trading 
station; and two miles farther up we were 
abreast of Dobo-Tenda. Tenda is the Man- 
dingo word for land or wharf; and Kounda, 
another one which I shall have to use fre- 
quently, generally means town, and some- 
times yard or premises. .Continuing on the 
same course for three miles more, we came 
to Bansang, called by geographers Bar-sang- 
sang. The first is the right name. Here 
the river forms an elbow, and gradually, as 
one proceeds up stream, inclines to the 
northward. Three miles further up the 
vessel headed north-half-west; and we con- 
tinued on this course till we reached Monkey 
Court. This is the name of a hill, eight 
miles above Bansang, and on the right bank 
80 called on account of the large assemblage 
of monkeys nearly always seen there. Its 
summit is tabular; and there is near its 
centre, a large, flat stone called the ‘* Judge’s 
Bench.” I have passed this place scores 
of times, and have always seen this stone 
occupied by an unusually large monkey, 
while an immense concourse of these dog- 
faced individuals sat around chattering and 
gesticulating like a band of mad lawyers. 
The river now winds round, as we proceed 
up, to the eastward for nearly five miles to 
the ruins of Pisanea, an the right bank, 
where Mungo Park sojourned with his 
friend, Dr. Laidley, when on his way to 
prove that the Niger flowed north and thence 
east by Timbuctoo. 

From this place we proceeded eastward 
and anchored at Foulah-Tenda to wait for 
the next tide. We got under way again as 
the tide commenced to flow, and passed 
the next day, with little wind, Cossamar, 
Pitchabo, Jamba-Cotta-n’Jong, Mapgering, 
Canuby, Bassee, Anyear, Tamba-sang-sang, 
Findefato, Banco-Ouling, and arrived at 
Fatta-Tenda, which, in 1865, was the most 
important trading-post in the Upper River. 
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Above this place the lands are very high, 
and almost perpendicular. They grow 
higher as one proceeds up. We resumed 
our journey early the next morning. We 
passed Prai-Tenda, andSammy-Tenda. The 
tide commenced to ebb when we reached 
Kunubilly, situated in a gully on the side of 
the hill from which it takes its name, and 
we accordingly anchored. The banks of the 
river are at this place nearly one hundred 
feet high and very percipitous. We went 
ashore to pass the afternoon, and sent a 
bullock to the vessel to be killed, and salted 
for the crew. The sailors slaughtered it, 
and we watched the crocodiles that lurked 
about the vessel to snatch the offal that was 
thrown overboard. 

There is a bank, near by, in the river, 
and hippopotami were sporting upon it 
under water. Several appeared at intervals, 
as they came up and raised their heads par- 
tially out of the water to breathe; and James 
was anxious to have a shot at one. He in- 
sisted, after we had returned to the-vessel, 
at about five in the evening, upon taking 
the boat to shoot one. I didn’t care about 
going; so he went alone. I warned him 
against going too near the bank; but he did 
not heed me, and sculled his boat directly 
toward it in spite of my incessant cries to 
him not to go there. A hippopotamus came 
up and he leveled his rifle. I shouted to 
him not to fire, and to wait a better chance. 
But he did not listen to me; he fired and 
the river-horse went down unharmed by my 
friend’s bullet. He had no sooner fired 
than he percieved another coming up, not 
ten yards from the boat, which proved to be 
a female with her young at her side. She, 
doubtelss, fancied that the boat would harm 
her calf, for she swam directly for it. His 
gun was empty; and, although far from 
being a coward, he evidently considered that 
he ought to look out for himself. In much 
less time than it takes to tell it the hippo- 
potamus came with all her might against the 
boat; and James, not expecting such a 
shock, went sprawling over the thwarts. 
-He recovered himself quickly; but, just as 
he regained his feet, she came up against 
the bottom of the boat and made a hole in 
it which made my friend lose his equilibrium, 
and over he went again. The boat was now 
leaking badly, and James used his hat and 
bailed out, while the boat was slowly going 
away with the tide from the vessel. At 
length he cried out in a piteous tone:— 


‘*T say, old fellow, can’t you throw me a 
rope ? ” 

We had no rope that would reach him; 
and the boat was settling fast. Crocodiles 
remained near ready to grab him up as 
soon as it would fill. Two canoes manned 
by Foulahs pushed off from the bank to 
rescue Lim. As the gunwale of the boat 
settled down to the water, a huge crocodile 
opened its ponderous jaws and even suc- 
ceeded in pushing his head partly over it. 
He smacked his lips within an inch of poor 
Jame’s nose, who, with his eyes starting 
from their sockets, jumped into one of the 
canoes, which had now reached the sinking 
boat, and capsizedit. He was now throughly 
frightened, and he struggled in vain with 
the Foulahs to right the canoe. They, in 
the other discharged their guns at the croco- 
diles, which frightened them away, picked 
up James and the Foulahs and brought the 
former to the vessel. He climbed aboard, 
out of breath and still frightened, and vowed 
he would have nothing more to do with 
hippopotami and crocodiles. 

The excitement caused by James* mishaps 
did not delay us. The tide commenced to 
flow soon after he had regained the deck; 
and, by the time he had changed his dress, 
we were proceeding on our way. Wereached 
Koosoon-Tenda before the tide had quite 
ceased to flow, and remained there till the 
next flood. We were kindly entertained on 
shore by a black trader, and after resuming 
our journey we ‘‘towed ahead” for more 
than a mile to Fatota, which is the tenda of 
Kuntally-Kounda, by which latter name it is 
most frequently called. 

This, in some respects, was, during all my 
time, the best trading-post in the Upper 
River, especially on the left or Cantorah 
side. There are large ground-nut producing 
districts in its neighborhood; and Moham- 
medans have no influence there. About 
another three-quarters of a mile above we 
reached Yuba-Tenda, the head of navigation 
for vessels drawing no more than eight feet 
of water, where I had my head-quarters 
during the ground-nut seasons from 1866 to 
1869. 

This is the highest post which can be 
reached by vessel. But there are two above 
this place; namely, Coinah on the left bank, 
and Bananco on the right, where I had 
stationed sub-traders, and where I brought 
down produce in small boats. Beyond the 
last-named place the navigation of the river 
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is completely interrupted by a series of 
rapids known as Barraconda Falls; and, 
from points beyond these, wax, Serra-Ouli 
pangs, ivory and gold are brought down on 
asses, together with slaves, who are joined 
together in couples by means of thongs tied 
around their necks. 

My premises at Yuba-Tenda were con- 
sidered the best on the bank of this river, 
and consisted of a main store with abobe 
walls and roof of the same material to make 
it as nearly fire-proof as possible. During 
the rains the latter had to be covered with a 
good thatch, which was always removed at 
the commencement of the dry season. In 
addition to this main store I had a barter 
store built in the same way and a gun-powder 
magazine with double walls all of abobe. 


The dwelling was a structure of cane, raised 


five feet above the ground, and shaded by a 
larger fig tree. At the upper end of the 
premises there were stables, and not far 
- from these the laborers, who were Sirérés 
brought from Bathurst, were quartered in 
cane huts. Stores were erected for the pro- 
duce; namely, a ground-nut store, which 
was an uncovered enclosure, and a hide store 
which was made of cane with a thatched 
roof. Game is plentiful, and I never had 
any reason to complain of my fare while here, 
two hundred miles from the nearest white. 

The valley of this part of the river—above 
MacCarthy’s Island—is peopled chiefly by 
Mandingos, who are divided into two classes, 
Sonninkees and Marabouts. The former are 
pagans, and so addicted to drunkenness that 
their name is considered as a synonyme of 
drunkard. The latter are Mohammedans; 
and, though the Sonninkees are the rightful 
owners of the soil, they are gradully becom- 
ing the ruling class. There is also a third 
class, which, though numerically insignifi- 
cant, is by far the most important on account 
of the superior intelligence of its members, 
and the influence which they, therefore, 
have in the councils of the chiefs. They are 
called Julahs. They are the brokers of the 
country; all important trading transactions 
are conducted through them; and the trader 
pays them a commission called ‘‘ custom,” 
which the usage of the river has fixed at 
twenty per cent. They are, in religion, 
Mohammedans; but they are not strict in 
their adherence to the precepts of the Koran, 
for they will, sometimes, when visited by a 
Sonninkee friend, imbibe with him strong 
drink. 
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In addition to the Mandingos, Foulahs are 
frequently met with, and they are the pariahs 
of the country. They are herds-men; and © 
have no other occupation, generally, than 
that of raising and tending cattle, though 
some of them are occasionally allowed to 
cultivate small parcels of land. Strangers, 
under certain restrictions, may setile among 
Mandingoes, and cultivate the soil. Hence 
there are many Serra-Oulis, who in general 
are thrifty, in this valley. 

The produce consists chiefly of ground- 
nuts, hides, and wax; and gold is brought 
by caravans from Bambouk, where they buy 
it from Toucoulors, who bring it from the 
mines of Bouré. The caravans—called setto 
here—come to the trader’s premises with a 
Julah in charge, and the trade done with 
them is generally very profitable. But the 
ground-nut trade is not always so. The 
plantatious are generally at a considerable 
distance from the trading-station, and the 
most productive are so far as to make it im- 
possible to make more than one trip per day 
with produce, which increases the expense 
of transportation. All who plant exten- 
sively have their Julah, who is himself very 
often a large planter. When the nuts are 
ready, and the holders prepared to sell, the 
Julah calls upon his favorite trader, to whom 
he states how great a quantity of produce he 
has to barter, as well as the kind of goods he 
will require in payment. If the trader has 
all that will be needed to pay for the nuts, 
and thinks the trade will be advantageous, 
he expresses his readiness to trade, and the 
Julah appoints a day for the measurement 
to commence. On the day preceding that 
fixed, the trader, with his laborers, goes to 
the places of sales, and, as soon as possible 
after his arrival, the head men, with the 
Julah, assemble on the bantang of the village 
to confer with him, and to agree upon the 
size of the basket with which the nuts are to 
be measured, and the price of the goods to 
be received in exchange. This generally, 
especially if it be early in the season, takes 
up considerable time. If a satisfactory 
agreement is made, the measurement com- 
mences early the next morning, and con- 
tinues day by day until all the produce has 
been taken account of. The trader leaves 
some of his people in charge of the produce, 
and returns to his station at the river’s 
bank, accompanied by the Julahs and the 
holders of the ground-nuts, As soon a8 
practicable, after his return, he commences 
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to pay, and, as there are many to settle with, 
some of whom do not know what they want, 
the operation is a tedious one. The next 
thing in order is to pay the Julah his ‘ cus- 
tom,”’ which is always done without difficulty, 
as that worthy knows exactly what he wagts, 
and how much is due him. 

But the trade does not end here, as it 
would almost anywhere else. The trader 
must now make each one of the holders of 
the produce a present of above five per cent 
of the price they have received for their 
nuts, which he gives in anything he chooses. 
This is called sillifunda. Finally, the Julah 
must also have a present of five per cent of 


the whole trade, and it is the best policy of 


the trader to give him what will please him. 
The produce is now the trader’s property; 
and he mounts his horse, goes back to the 
plantation with all the people he can hire in 
addition to his own, and superintends its 
transportation. The nuts are bagged and 
carried by the natives to his stores at the 
tiver’s bank, on their heads, each native 
carrying one bag at a time containing about 
three bushels. The carriers must be watched 
closely,to prevent theft. Sometimes in spite 
of the strictest surveillance they will slyly 
slip out of the path into the bush, when they 
will drop the bag they are carrying, to return 
for it at night; and the next morning they will 


come or send some one to sell the trader his 
own produce, and I suppose I have bought 
several hundred bushels of nuts over again 
in my time. The transportation in this 
primitive way necessarily takes much time, 
and, although the pay of each carrier is 
small, counts up, in the end. 

From the foregoing, the reader can form 
a correct idea of the Upper Gambia, and its 
trade. I hope, however, that what I have 
said will not induce him to go there to 
shorten his life and perhaps lose what little 
money he now has. Fortunes have been 
made there and have always been made 


_ rapidly; but they are, combined insignificant 


in comparison with the many that have been 
lost. Considerable capital is needed, and 
the business must be managed by one most 
intimately acquainted with the character of 
the natives and country, and able to with- — 
stand the climate. The principal foe of the 
whites is a very aggravated form of remittent 
fever, known as the African fever; and 
yellow fever makes its appearance periodi- 
cally,—every seven years, generally, The 
latter disease is very fatal among the white 
residents. But, while the climate is, un- 
deniably, one of the worst, it must be ad- 
mitted that its baneful effects are enhanced 
by the manner in which the greater part of 
the whites, who are there, live. 


REJECTED 


AD had come upon the old family at the 
hall. From time immemorial there 

had always been Langtons at Langton Hall, 
and though they could boast no title for the 
head of the family, though none of their 
members had a right to a seat in the Upper 
House, yet they looked in scorn upon many 
a newly-created noble, holding their own 
simple name, handed down to them from a 
long line of ancestors, vastly superior to any 
bran new title acquired by political or mer- 
cantile cunning. Their ancestral home—a 
long, low, many-gabled house—had once laid 
in the very centre of their large and valuable 
estate; they had then, indeed, been mon- 
archs of all they surveyed—for the land, as 
far as eye could reach, had owned them as 
lord. This had been zenith of their prosper- 
ity; soon after the estate had passed on to 
those who valued their pleasure and their 
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enjoyment far beyond the old-fashioned 
satisfaction of bequeathing the land intact 
to those that should come after; and these 
for the sake of a few moments of excite- 
ment on the race course, or at the gaming 
table, heaped loads of debt and mortgages 
on the property, so that, rich as it was, it 
became utterly unable to bear. 

As money begets money, so debt draws debt 
unto itself; and though the present owner, 
Squire Langton, had tried by every means 
in his power to stay the tide of ruin that was 
steadily creeping upon them with deadly, 
though quiet force, he was fully aware that 
his efforts were worse than useless. Still he 
persevered, adding by anxious thought and 
care many a wrinkle to his finely-chiselled 
face, while his slender form bent lower 
every day under the load of anxiety that fate 
had laid upon him. At last things reached 
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a climax, and, as he could no longer shut 
his eyes to the fact, he determined, after 
much sorrowful consideration, to break the 
news to his wife and his only daughter as 
soon as a fitting opportunity occured. This 
presented itself sooner than he expected, as 
ihe very next morning came a letter from 
Dorothy to spend part of the season in town, 
under the protecting wing of her aunt. 

“It will be a splendid change for the 
poor child,” said Mrs. Langton. ‘For 
since her presentation she’s had but a 
hurried glimpse at the gaieties of town. So 
‘write me a check, Gilbert, for she must have 
a few new gowns and things.” 

The squire had always been a most indul- 
a father, giving many things for his 

aughter’s pleasure that strict prudence 

_ would have withheld, but now he was obdu- 

rate, and in spite of his wife’s anger, and 

aleo in the face of the tearful pleadings of 

Dorothy herself, he refused to allow her to 

ge to London, and plainly laid the case be- 
‘ore them both. 

For the first few moments they were fairly 
stunned. They had lived so long in an at- 
mosphere of debt and expected collapse that 
they had become used to it, and thought that 
nothing more dreadfu) would happen in their 
time. But after some bitter tears and sor- 
row at the prespect of being turned out of 
their old home, Mrs. Langton, who was 
eminently practical, said:— 

“There is only one way in which we can 
retrieve our position. Go, Dorothy, dear, 
leave your father and me alone while we 
discuss this only chance of escape.” 

The young girl rose at this bidding, and 
after kissing her father tenderly withdrew 
through the open window to wander round 
the place she knew and loved so well, real- 
izing in all its bitterness what parting from 
it would mean to her. 

Meanwhile, within the squire’s room, 
called by courtesy his study, he now lis- 
tened with a hopeless expression of counte- 
nance to his wife’s suggestion. 

“It is very simple,” Gilbert, and easily 
done, too, if you and Dorothy will be sensi- 
ble and take my advice. Dorothy must 
marry money. No, no; don’t interrupt me 
now. I know what you would say, she is 
too young and too precious to part with. 
Nonsense no girl that is “ out ”’ is too young, 
and she might thus save the old home and 

‘name.” 
** But who could she marry?” asked the 
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squire, reluctant to discuss such a possibili- 
ity. ‘She meets no one here, and as [ 
cannot afford to stay in town, there is no 
one worthy of her that I can see.” 

**T don’t mean a grand marriage such as 
onc® I contemplated for her,”’ said Mrs. 
Langton. ‘“‘ Beggars as we are cannot ex- 
pect all things. She must marry money— 
and she can do that any day she and you 
please.”’ 

How,” asked her husband abruptly, 
while a slow flush mounted to his pale 
cheeks. 

** Well, there is our neighbor, Mr. Swith. 


- He admires Dorothy very much indeed, 


though only from a distance as yet. He 
would not presume ’”’—— 

“J should think not, indeed. A trades- 
man, who has made his money goodness 
only knows how,’ exclaimed the squire, 
angrily. ‘‘To marry my daughter, to enter 
my family! Never!” 

Mrs: Langdon was a born diplomatist, 
She did not press this disagreeable point, 
but allowed the idea to sink into the squire’s 
perplexed mind. Then she said:— 

“T believe his firm is held in very good 
repute in the city, and there is certainly no 
doubt whatever about his wealth. Why, he 
has some things at Broomlands even I long 
to possess.” 

‘* A bran new place that sets one’s teeth 
on edge to look at even,” cried the squire. 
“Why, to live there would kill Dorothy, 
accustomed to everything so entirely dif- 
ferent.” 

And his eyes dwelt loving on the old oak 
carvings that decorate his room, and passed 
on to the big covered gable ti abutted on 
to the open window. 

** But perhaps even she’d hie that to 
the poverty-stricken lodgings in some dull 


continental city, which is all we can expect 


unless something is done at once,” replied 
his practical helpmeet. ‘‘ Think it over, 
Gilbert. Of course he is one of the people. 
I don’t believe he professes to the posses- 


sion of even a grandfather; but he’s not so 


bad, and oh! so ridiculously rich.” 

For many an hour the squire pondered 
the plan his wife had proposed, and the 
more he thought of it the less it commended 
itself unto him. He shrank from sacrificing 
his daughter, and yet he could not shut his 
eyes to the exceeding gravity of their posi- 
tion; and at Jast he agreed to leave the de- 
cision in Dorothy’s hands, and to leave 
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Dorothy to her mother’s management in the 
matter. But Mrs. Langton was to cautious 
to hurry things now that she had got them 
in her keeping. Her first step was to drive 
off in state to Broomlands, and, after admir- 
ing all the things she saw, conclude by ask- 
ing Mr. Smith over to dinner the next 
evening. 

** Just ourselves, you know,” she said, as 
he handed her into the carriage, ‘“‘if you 
won't find us tooslow and quiet,and Dorothy, 
Iam sure, will be glad to give you a little 
music. Good-by, at seven, don’t forget.” 

And as she drove away she knew that one 
of her pupils was ready to her hand. 

‘* Why he blushed like a sehool-boy at the 
very mention of Dorothy’s name. He will 
only be too glad to cry ‘ yes’ to the bargain.” 

** Dorothy,”’ she said, a little later in the 
day, ‘I wish you’d practice some old Eng- 
lish ballads and things like that, easy to 
understand, Mr. Smith is coming to dine 
to-morrow, and I dare say classical things 
won’t suit him.”’ 

‘*Mr. Smith coming here to dine,” re- 
peated the young girlinamazement. ‘‘ Why, 
I thought you only asked him to squashes, 
where he wouldn’t be much noticed. And 
neither does father want anyone when— 
when he and all of us are so sad and 
troubled.” 

**A change will do him good, and Dor- 
othy, be as pleasant to Mr. Smith as you 
can,” said Mrs. Langton. ‘* He’s not nearly 
such a bore as I expected, and could be 
made quite presentable with good manage- 
ment.” 

‘* He’s rather old to learn, mother, dear,” 
said Dorothy with a little chuckle. ‘ He’s 
getting quite bald, but still I must say he’s 
tractable. I wish you could have seen me 
try to teach him to waltz a short time ago at 
the Gresham’s. Oh! how I did laugh, and 
he didn’t mind it a bit.” 

And her gay young mirth rang through 
the room. Youth easily forgets its sorrows, 
at least for a passing moment. 

This little dinner, quite en famille, as Mrs. 
Langton said to Mr. Smith, was such a suc- 
cess that it proved but a forerunner of many 
such. True, the squire, sitting sad and 
watchful in his seat at the head of the table, 
did not contribute much to the mirth of the 
occasion, but his silence was not noticed, for 
his wife was an admirable hostess, and 
Dorothy’s gay chatter fully entertained their 
guest. And, too, he had received a diplo- 
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matic hint of the happiness that was to be 
his, or at least had been given to understand 
that his suit would not be disagreeable to the 
family. And to Dorothy—how would she 
receive him? He asked himself this ques- 
tion oft and anxiously. 

** It seems too good, too holy to dream of, 
and yet she does not dislike me or dispise 
me, though who am I that I should be 
deemed fit mate for one like her? An hon- 
est man, and that’s all you can say; and yet 
sometimes she looks at me in such a way— 
well, | can hardly restrain myself from 
laying my whole life at her feet to do with 
it as it seems good to her. And yet I gath- 
ered from her mother that I’d better let her 
prepare my way for me with Dorothy. Ah, 
my love, and so I must wait! wait! wait!” . 

But alas! man is not even master of him- 
self, and one evening, after dinner, as he 
and Dorothy strolled near the river’s brink 
in the silvery moonlight he could not keep 
back the words of love that rushed to his 
lips, but told her his hope in earnest, plead- 
ing tones. 

She heard him in silence, bewildered 
silence; but as he stepped forward and 
would have taken her hand she drew quickly 
back. 

** No, do not go. I will restrain myself,” 
he said in a low, broken voice. ‘I have 
frightened you. Your mother told me to 
wait for her permission.” 

‘“*My mother told you that,” repeated 
Dorothy slowly. ‘* Did she know that you 
—you loved me?” 

“Yes, indeed. Without her encourage- 
ment I would not have dared to aspire to 
you,” he said. ‘*She said you were too 
young for love, but—but that you liked me, 
and—and perhaps the rest would come in 
time.” 

“No, no, never,” cried Dorothy with the 
sound of tears in her voice. ‘I like you, 


but—but I could never marry you, never.” — 


And like a frightened bird she eluded his 
detaining hand and disappeared amongst the 
thick shrubs, leaving him crushed amid the 
ruins of his hopes. 

** And yet what could I expect ?” he snid. 
** Nothing, nothing. I was a fool to be so 
deceived.”’ 

And after a hurried good-by to Mrs. 
Langton, he went down the dark avenue, 
and heard its gate clang behind him with 
great sinking of heart, shutting him out for- 
ever from his fool’s paradise. 
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Mrs. Langton was not long in finding 
out from her daughter’s manner that 


some of her plans had gone wrong, and 
though she blamed Mr. Smith’s impetuosity 
she did not despair or look upon his ultimate 
chance as hopeless. She lost small time, 
therefore, in beginning to repair the mis- 
chief he had wrought, putting plainly before 
Dorothy all that she was thus refusing, and 
in this way, “‘ with a little hoard of maxims, 
preaching down her daughter’s heart.’ 
She painted, too, in beautiful colors of self- 
sacrifice the duty that lay plainly before her, 
and appealed so eloquently to the love she 
bore her father and her home that at last 
the young girl, forsaking the promptings of 
_her inner self, consented to receive Mr. 
Smith again, this time as her affianced lover. 

These tidings of joy, conveyed to him in 
a note from Mrs. Langton, brought him to 
the hall on the swift wings of love, in a per- 
fect whirl of conflicting emotions. He could 
not honestly believe that these few days had 
wrought such a change in Dorothy’s feelings 
toward him, especially when he remembered 
the frightened glance she had given him by 
the river—as her first replay to his pleadings. 

**She has been persuaded into this,’ he 
said, as he stood awaiting her entrance in 
one of the drawing-rooms at the hall. ‘‘ And 

_the reason is not far to seek. The squire’s 
difficulties are the gossip of the neighbors. 
It is my gold, not my love that has bought 
herforme.” 

He saw only too plainly when at last the 
door opened, and Dorothy stood uncertain 
on the threshold. Very pale she looked, 
while her eyes, black rings showed signs of 
recent tears. He would have rushed to her 
and taken her to his beating heart, but her 
whole demeanor withheld him. At last, 
after a quick glance at his face, she came 
forward, and laying her hand in his, said 
simple:— 

“*T have changed my mind, Mr. Smith. I 
will marry you—if you will have me now.” 

Her pause was more eloquently than her 
words, and for a moment the Quixotic 
thought of rejecting his life’s happiness thus 
offered flashed into his mind, but the touch 
of her hand, the sight of the troubled face 
he loved so well were to much for him, and 
his hand closed over hers in a firm grasp of 
possession. 

**T know you do not love me now, but my 
life’s work will be to win your love, my life’s 

joy to make you happy,” 
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And he stooped his head and imprinted a 
lingering kiss upon her trembling hand. 
Dorothy submitted with a good grace. The 
bright blood rushed to her cheeks. She was 
thankful he was content with that, and did 
not then claim greater privileges. But her 
lover was a gentleman in deed and truth, 
though he could boast of no blue blood, and 
though his crest was the product of the in- 
genuity of a living authority at the Herald’s 
office. He was to wise a man, too, to hurry 
matters in the least, feeling sure that his 
role was a waiting one. Andso the summer 
days went on, though he never troubled bis 
love, he tried to make himself indispensible 
to her, making her slightest wish his law and 
supplying her every desire. He was a well 
read man, too, and had traveled much, and 
he thus opened out to her things she had 
never dreamt of beforc, as she, in spite of the 
fragment of a season in town, notwithstand- 
ing that she had received the cachet of 
society by having kissed hands with Her 
Majesty, was a little stay-at-home to whom 
the outside world was mostly a blank. 

He made her life very pleasant to her, and 
one day as they were walking over a barren 
moorland that lay at the other end of the 
once large Langton estate, she caught her- 
self quite longing for the tour on the Conti- 
nent he was busy sketching out, and then, 
with a blush, remembered that to obtain 
that pleasure she must put the seal of mar- 
riage to their engagement, and this was to 
be the honeymoon journey. She stopped 
suddenly; and while he went on describing 
the beauties and wonders they would thus 
wander amongst, she absently chipped a 
piece out of a bare rock that was near, with 
the stout walking-stick she carried. Her 
conflicting feelings made her very energetic, 
and presently she had loosened a large piece 
of stone from its mossy bed and sent it 
rolling to the earth at Mr, Smith’s feet. 

‘*¢ And then there will be Venice awaiting 
us—Venice the poetic, Venice the magnifi- 
cent he continued, then suddenly he paused, 
his eyes fixed on the stone beside him. He 
stopped quickly and took it up, examining it 
carefully and weighing it in his hand. Then 
he louked at Dorothy’s conscious face and 
paused with a strange light in his eyes, 

**You’ve made a wonderful discovery, 
Dorothy,” he said in a strained voice, ** un- 
less I am much mistaken. This moor be- 
longs still tothe squire ? ” 

“Oh, yes; no one would buy it, it is so 


barren,” I always 
think*the*few|sheep}weshavejon it look half- 
starved.”}| 

‘* It may prove the most valuable posses- 
sion,” he replied, “‘ worth all the rest put 
together. See the veins of this stone, and 
feel how heavy it is. Iron-stone and of the 
bestquality, think! I’ve had many samples 
through my hands in my time,” and he be- 
gan quarrying with his stick in the hole 
Dorothy had first made. 

“Yes. There is more behind—Dorothy 
—Miss Langton, at least your father will be 
a rich man, will be eased from all his trou- 
bles, will 

‘““No, no. Itcan’t be true, it’s too good 
for that,” cried she. ‘‘ Don’t make fun of 
our troubles, don’t raise hopes that can 
never be fulfilled.” 

**T tell you nothing but what I believe to 
be the ftruth,”? he said. ‘Ill send these 
samples to be tested, and then we’ll be 
better able to judge; but until I get the re- 
port, let this be a secret between you and 
me—it may be our last—who knows.”’ 

She was too excited to catch the signifi- 
cance of his last sentence, to notice the pain 
of his voice. The world had changed for 
her, as if by the wave of a magician’s wand, 
and she hurried homeward filled with over- 
whelming feelings of hope and joy. 

The official report of the ore proved even 
better than Mr. Smith had expected, and 
further quarrying showed the whole moor 
was full of veins which promised a rich har- 
vest. Operations were speedily begun, the 
squire having arranged with a company to 
carry out the work, paying him a royalty 
which seemed untold riches for him and 
which, in a few years, would release him 
from his incumbrances and restore the fam- 
ily to his former prosperity, while Mrs. 
Langton planned daily the round of gaieties 
that she meant to indulge in, and the advan- 
tages that awaited their daughter and sole 
heiress. 

“She must make a good match; with her 
birth and fortune there is no family too high 
to welcome her with open arms; she must 
make a marriage worthy of herself and us.” 

‘* But what about Mr. Smith?” asked the 
squire, dubiously. ‘‘ She is promised to him, 
and its through him that this wealth is ours.” 
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herself found the first piece of the precious 
stone,’ exclaimed his wife. haven’t a 
word to say against him though, and I’m 
certain he’s too honorable a man, though a 
tradesman, to keep us to our promise now. 
No; I’m sure he will release our daugh- 
ter.”’ 

She knew, full well the man she had to 
deal with. For even now, having met 
Dorothy in the grounds as he was coming 
up to the house to see the squire, he was 
returning her the plight she had once so 
reluctantly given him. 


‘* Yes, I give you back your freedom, Miss — 


Langton. I knew from the first you accepted 
me from a sence of duty, and I, poor fool, 
was only to thankful for this at your hands, 
hoping against all my common-sense that 
you would one day come to love me. But 
fortune has released you from your bond, 
and I am the last one to wish to keep you 
now. I knew that I could serve you then, 
that I and my exceeding great love could 
make your life easier for you. But that is 
not required. You will marry someone in- 
finitely more worthy of you, and, believe 
me, then, no one will wish or pray more 
earnestly for your happiness than I will.” 

He concluded, and then waited for some 
words from her; but she was silent, and 
after one glance at her averted face he 
turned sadly and went his way down the 
soft, grassy path. But he had not reached 
the little wicket gate that led to the highway 
when he heard the sound of flying steps be- 
hind him, and turning quickly saw Dorothy 
close beside him. 

**Oh, don’t go!” she said, as soon as she 
recovered her breath. ‘I can’t let you go 
like this. You loved me when I was poor, 


and I said I’d marry you; —but—oh, why - 


don’t you speak; you leave me to say all. 
Only don’t go, for—I—you’ve taught me to 
love you now—and I want you all my life.” 
And as she laid her head upon his shoulder, 
and felt his arm close tightly around her, all 
her mother’s grand matrimonial schemes on» 
her behalf collapsed forever, as Dorothy in 
her newly awakened love refused to ac- 


cept the freedom he so grudgingly offered 
her. 


“Through him, indeed! Why, Dorothy 
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THE YOUNG SCHOOL-MISTRESS. 
By Ruth A. Ackerman. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE stage was already at the door—the 
large trunk was strapped carefully in 
its place, there was no time for prolonged 
embraces andadieus. Brushing off the tears 
that, in spite of herself, started to her eye- 
lids, and snatching a hasty kiss from father, 
mother, brothers and sisters, assembled in 
the hall to witness her departure, Grace 
Allison turned away, ran down the steps, 
and entered the already crowded vehicle in 
waiting. The door was carefully, fastened, 
the driver mounted his box, snapped his 
whip, and the impatient horses started on 
theirroute. Grace looked out of the window, 
nodded and smiled toward the watching faces 
of her humble dwelling, then the stage 
turned a corner and hid them from her 
view. Presently the jolting motion over 
the stony pavement gave place to the more 
quiet and comfortable one of the road—all 
graceful vilas bordering the city were passed 
,—its tall spires, glittering in the morning 
light, one by one disappeared, and the coach, 
with its burden of life and animation, moved 
on along the lonely highway. 

Grace Allison, whom we have thus intro- 
duced to the reader, was the daughter of a 
city tradesman, possessed of a large family, 
and very limited resources. She had just 
completed her eighteen year, and, at the 
same time, her studies at school. Though 
her education had not been obtained at one 
of the most fashionable of what are so ridic- 

‘ulously termed our ‘select academies,” 
her course of instruction had been the same 
as pursued by them; and what she had been 
taught, she had learned and understood well. 
The summer vacation was just over, aud to 
Grace again came labor; but not the pleasant 
labor of study, among home scenes and 
friends—it was that, to the shrinking spirit 
of a true woman, hard, severe task of strug- 
gling alone with the world for a subsistence. 

But Grace felt the need of exertion, had 
not the native energy of her character urged 
her en, and she determined to make a trial 
of dependence upon herself. The deter- 
mination cost her that which she so much 
dreaded—a departure from home. A situa- 


tion, through the instrumentality of friends, 
had been procured for her, at a short dis- 
tance from the city. Do not shriek, ye who 
may have trodden the carpeted, pictured 
halls of our celebrated seminaries—it was a 
situation as preceptress of a country district 
school. Grace accepted the office thank- 
fully. Woodville, the town containing her 
school, was said to be a delightful place, 
possessing that great desideratum, “‘ good 
society; ’? board was procured for her with 
the Hatherwoods, one of its wealthiest 
families, and one bright morning, bravely 
stifling every unnerving regret—agitated, 
nevertheless, by a thousand conflicting hopes 
and fears, peculiar to every youthful heart 
when first mingling in the great battle of 
life—Grace, with the trunk mentioned above, 
took her place in the stage-coach which was 
to convey her to her destination at Wood- 
ville. 

The afternoon had nearly closed, when 
she arrived before the substantial stone 
dwelling of the Hatherwoods. It stood near 
the side of the road—a broad, shady path 
leading up to the doorway. Around iis 
dark, heavy gray wall, swept waving orchards 
and sunny fields; far in the back-ground, 
and on the side of the road opposite the 
mansion, lordly forest trees swayed to and 
fro, The family had been expecting Grace, 
and were, with considerable impatience, 
awaiting the arrival of the stage. Mr. 
Hatherwood, with the help of one of his 
men, carried the trunk into the house, where 
Mrs. Hatherwood and her two daughters 
stood to welcome her. The expression of 
the ladies’ faces, as they caught sight of the 
retreating figure of Grace, was one of some 
surprise; and truly she was not at that mo- 
ment a very enviable object for the gaze of 
an amateur in the fashions. Her dark trave- 
ling dress, plainly made, and not of the 
finest texture, was rumpled and soiled by 
the dust of the way, and her figure, as it 
appeared before them, looked as if, just 
emancipated from the pressure of a vise; her 
hat, too, which was of the same color as 
her dress, was rather the worse in shape. 
for the elbows and fists of a stout old gentle- 
man, who sat next to her in the stage, had 
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several times, in the course of a sound nap, 
** squared off’? at the unconscious hat in a 
style truly heroic, and worthy of a better 
subject and occasion. 

** Where are the rest of your trunks?” 
was Mrs. Hatherwood’s first question, after 
the usual forms of introduction and welcome 
had been concluded. 

‘* That is all,” said Grace, quietly glancing 
towards the solitary trunk that was just then 
disappearing up tbe stairs. 

** All?” exclaimed mother and daughters 
in a breath. 

** Well, Miss Allison, I must say you are 
very economical,’ said Mrs. Hatherwood, 
raising her eyebrows. 

**Very poor, if you please,’ said Grace, 
smiling good-naturedly. 

Upon this confession, Mrs. Hartherwood 
looked at Grace, with the expressed convic- 
tion in her countenance that the latter was a 
specimen of human nature at present totally 
inexplicable to her. As for the young ladies, 
Misses Althea and Jenny Hatherwood, they 
regarded Grace with a feeling of as much 
relief as surprise, and appeared inclined to 
enact a patronizing friendship upon the 
spot. 

They were nearly of the same age as 
Grace, and had but a short time before re- 
turned from the city, where for two years, 
under the guardianship of an aunt, they had 
been engaged in putting the “ finishing 
touches” to what they called their educa- 
tion. They were well trained and skilled in 
the arts and sciences of flirtation, multifar- 
ious iceas of the angles and triangles of the 
higher mathematics, of the stamens and 
petals of botany, of the vaguely-shaped con- 
stellations of astronomy, and the gasses of 
chemistry were wrought up together in their 
brain like the ingredients of a pudding; and 
the trophies of needlework, music and draw- 
ing that they brought home to their delighted 
parents, bore still more astounding testimony 
to their genius. Miss Jenny, the younger, 
had executed a piece of embroidery of a 
yard square, representing the raising of 
Samuel the prophet by the Witch of Endor, 
which all the good old ladies for miles around 
looked upon with as much reverence as if 
the witch and Samuel had stood in person 
before them, and declared that without 
their spectacles, or without even reading the 
title of the piece, which was cgaspiculously 
blazoned in gilt letters underneath, thus: 


_ “Raising of Samuel by the Witch of 


Endor,” they could tell it at once by the 
picture in their parlor Bibles. This remark- 
able performance of Miss Jenny, with name 
and age of the young lady attached, had 
been placed in a costly frame, and consti- 
tuted the leading ornament of the drawing- 
rooms walls. 

In order to relieve Jenny from bearing 
the whole burden of the family glory, Althea, 
the elder sister, had mastered, upon the new 
piano that accompanied them home, marches, 
polkas, waltzes and fantasies, in such per- 
fection that even the cows, as they went 
down the lane, turned their heads to listen, 
and Towzer the house dog, as soon as the 
first note was struck, would bound off in 
search of Tabby the mouser, and seizing 
her by the fore-paws, would drag her up and 
down the hall, after the fashion of dancers, 
till the melody ceased. Such accomplish- 
ments could not but have their due effect 
upon the less polite neighbors around, and the 
Misses Hatherwood were regarded by them 
with astonishment and admiration, as living 
monuments of what education could do. 

Possessed of rather pretty faces, tolerable 
figures, and by the aid of city dressmakers 
and the monthly magazines, appearing al- 
ways in the extreme of the reigning fashion, 
they had acquired considerable reputation as 
beauties and belles, which, joined to the 
name of the Hatherwood estates, made the 
family mansion a very convenient place of 
resort for young gentlemen and ladies of 
leisure in the city, many of whom found it 
excessively agreeable to spend there a sum- 
mer vacation, or accept an invitation to a 
winter ball. They had heard from some of 
their friends, who were also friends of Miss 
Allison, that the young lady was very intelli- 
gent, thoroughly educated, pleasing in per- 
son and manner, and upon Mr. Hather- 
wood’s acceptance of her as an inmate of 
his household, they had prepared themselves 
to meet a formidable rival in the young 
school-teacher. They expected a young 
friend from college, to spend the summer 
with them, and the idea of being eclipsed 
was altogether contrary to their taste. Con- 
sequently, when Grace made her appear- 
ance, as she did rather disadvantageously to 
herself, with regard to “style,” with her 
plain, scanty wardrobe, and her diffident, 
reserved demeanor, the Misses Hatherwood 
experienced a sensation of pleasure, which 
was with them a most desirable disappoint- 
ment, and induced towards her a more cord- 
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ia) manner, than if they had seen anything 
in her appearance calculated to disturb their 
empire as reigning belles. 

And contemplating the young stranger for 
some moments in silence, Althea volunteered 
to conduct her to the room, whither her 
things had already been despatched, in order 
that she might change her dress. Grace 
thanked her, rose, and followed her up a 
wide, showily-carpeted staircase, to a neatly- 
furnished apartment in the back part of the 
house. The window opened upon a taste- 

-fully-arranged flower-garden, containing a 
leaf-covered summer-house, and bordered 
by a row of young trees. 

delightful!” Grace, as 
her eye fell upon the garden; ‘I think, 
Miss Hatherwood, you must have allotted 
me your most pleasant room.” 

‘*T am glad you like it,’’ said Miss Hather- 
wood, yawning; “for our part, Jenny and I 
prefer one that faces the road.”’ With more 
animation, she continued; ‘‘We expect a 
young friend of ours from the city, to pass 
the summer with us—we did not know but 
you might have arrived together.” 

“Who is he?” said Grace, with a little 
pardonable curiosity in her tone. 

‘¢ Wayland—Herbert Wayland is his name; 

he has been pursuing his studies for three 
‘or four years at college, and intended to 
graduate this summer, but his health would 
not allow the severe application required, 
and he is coming here to recruit his energies 
for next year. Are you acquainted with 
him?” 

Grace replied negatively. 

**Do you dance, Miss Allison?” asked 
Miss Hatherwood, after a —_ pause. 

No. 

“Sing?” 

No. 

Play?” 

No.” 

“ Draw or paint? ”’ 

**In lead pencil and water colors only,” 
said Grace, stooping down and unlocking 
her trunk. 

“Have youany of your drawings with you?”’ 

** None,”’ replied Grace, as she selected a 
gingham dress from her stock, and deposited 
it upon a chair. 

** Shall I assist you to dress?’ inquired 
Miss Hatherwood. 

Grace thanked her pleasantly, declining 
her assistance, and, with a few commonplace 
remarks, the young lady left the room. 
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After amusing her sister with an accoun 
of Miss Allison’s one accomplishment, Miss 
Hatherwood said:— 

‘“* I don’t think we shall have much to fear 
in the shape of an eclipse from her, Jenny.” 

** T should hope not,” replied the younger 
beauty, tossing her head and glancing to- 
wards the mirror, and from there to the 
** Raising of Samuel by the Witch of Endor.” 

She has a very genteel, agre@able man- 
ner,” continued Miss Hatherwood, “ but 
then it’s nothing to our dashing style that 
every one so much admires.” 

** Nothing! ’’ echoed the younger. 


CHAPTER II. 


HE next Monday morning, Squire Hardy, 
the superintendant of the district, 
came in due state to escort Grace to her 
school. It was a little, plain red building, 
like all country school-houses, by the side of 
the road, in an opposite direction from that 
in which she had traveled the Saturday 
before. A half dozen noisy urchins were 
assembled outside. ‘* There comes the new 
teacher!—there she comes, with Squire 
Hardy! ” shouted one after the other, as the 
couple in question appeared. Squire Hardy 
unlocked the door, and Grace entered at the 
head of the troop. After offering her some 
advice and directions with regard to the 
government of the school, and promising to 
look in upon her in the course of an hour, 
the squire started off. 

Grace seated herself by the table in the 
centre of the room, and leaning her head 
upon her hands, gave way to the feelings of 
loneliness and responsibility that oppressed 
her. The sound of the clock on the mantel- 
piece striking the hour for school, roused 
her from her reflections, and hastily sum- 
moning the youthful flock around her to 
order, she commenced the business of the 
day. In about an hour Squire Hardy bus- 
tled in. He had brought with him a market 
basket stored with ammunition for the 
scientific and intellectual welfare of the 
community, which, with an enormous bottle 
of ink, he deposited upon the table. The 
contents of the basket were writing-books, 
slate pencils, and any quantity of geogra- 
phies, dictionaries, arithmetics, and such like, 
which he intimated might be of some ser- 
vice in the good cause. He expressed him- 
self pleased with the quiet of the school, 
introduced the teacher to the pupils, and 
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the pupils to the teacher, gave a few extra 
charges to both, and bustled out again. __ 

The day passed with Grace in the dis- 
charge of her new duties much quicker than 
she had expected, and when the hour for 


dismissal came, she looked out with surprise . 


upon the shadows over the 
woods before her. Arranging the disordered 
furniture of the room, after the departure of 
her pupils}, with a much lighter heart than 
she had begun the day, she put on her 
hat, took up her satchel, and locking the 
schocl-house door, proceeded homeward. 

As she walked slowly up the pathway 
toward the house, the sound of the Misses 
Hatherwood’s voices, in loud gleeful tones 
of welcome, fell upon her ear, and the sight 
of a strange trunk and portmanteau in the 
hall, confirmed her conjecture that the 
student-visitor had arrived. She was pas- 
sing quietly up to her own room, when 
Jenny spied her on the stairs, and rushing 
from the parlor, uncermoniously seized her, 
and dragged her towards it. 

**Come,”’ said the romp, ‘“‘ Mr. Wayland 
has arrived—you must be introduced to 
him.” 

* But, my dear. Jenny,” said Grace, in a 


low voice, drawing back from the door, ‘‘ do. 


at least give me time to cool off; Iam ina 
perfect blaze from walking in this heat.’’ 

Miss Jenny’s only reply was» habitual 
furious laugh, and a push by the shoulders, 
that sent Grace fairly into the middle of the 
room. 

“Don’t be so rude, Jenny,” said Mrs. 
Hatherwood. “Mr. Wayland, Mise Alli- 
son—Miss Allison, Mr. Wayland.” 

Mr. Wayland, a good-looking, but ex- 
tremely pale and attenuated young gentle- 
man, of apparently some two or three-and- 
twenty, turned from the “ Raising of Sam- 
uel by the Witch of Endor,’’ the beauties of 
which had just attracted his attention, and 
bowed profoundly in the direction of Miss 
Allison, 

For a moment Grace was indeed a picture 
of confusion, which, alas! could scarcely be 
denominated beautiful either. She was in 
her plain school-dress and shade hat, which, 
from the effects of the push just recieved, 
had fallen from her head, and was dangling 
about her neck, evidently contemplating a 
leap from the precipice of her shoulders to 
the floor, and her face thus left exposed and 
defenceless, was, through the combined 
influence of the sun and Jenny’s rudeness, 
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flushed over its whole extent, with a hue 
altogether too deep to be called becoming, 
and looked as if waiting to ignite by the 
first opportunity. But making the best of 
what self-possession she retained, she 
curtsied gracefully to the stranger, and with- 
out any of those terrible denunciations 
against ‘‘ appearance,’”’ which young ladies, 
detected not in full dress, sometimes heap 
upon themselves, took the seat he offered 
her, laid down her satchel, threw off her 
hat, drew off her gloves, and taking up a 
fan, leaned her arm upon the piano, and 
sustained her part in the light conversation 
which followed, with a calmness and ease 
which contrasted strongly with the boister- 
ous hilarity of the Misses Hatherwood, but 
with which Mr. Wayland did not appear to 
be seriously displeased... 

For the succeeding five or six weeks, 
Grace saw very little of Mr. Wayland, and 
he very little of Grace—for, during the day- 
time, he was continually off on excursions 
with the two young ladies of the house, and 
the evenings, which they occupied princi- 
pally in company and merriment, she pre- 
ferred spending in her own room. Some- 
times she wondered how Mr. Wayland, who 
appeared to be a man of such fine sense and 
feelings, could so content himself with the 
company of such heartless frivolities as 
Althea and Jenny—but then, as the sound 
of their voices, accompanied on the piano im 
a brilliant duett, perhaps blending with the 
melodious tenor of Mr. Wayland, would steal 
upon her solitude, her wonder would cease, 
and she would sigh over her own musical. 
soul, and lack of polite accomplishments. 

One pleasant afternoon, when she had 
taken her writing-books down to the sum- 
mer-house, for the purpose of writing 
copies for the next day, she was startled by 
the near approach of footsteps, and looking 
up, Mr. Wayland stood before her. He had 
evidently come for the purpose of reading 
or studying, for he held a volume in his 
hand. 

** Always busy, Miss Allison,” said he, 
smiling, as he glanced at the writing-books 
upon the little stand before her, and apol- 
ogizing for his intrusion, walked quickly 
away before she could find time to answer, 

There was a look of pleasure and commen- 
dation in the look he gave her, that Grace 
could not easily and did not try to forget. 
She was sure she had never seen the counter- 
part of that smile bestowed on either of the. 
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Hatherwood. She was weaving 
round the thousandth web of reflections 
and fancies when one morning, just as she 
was setting out, Mr. Wayland himself almost 
frightened her, by asking permission to 
accompany her and visit her school. 

Grace readily granted the permission, and 
despoiling her of her ‘‘ badge of office,”’ as 
he playfully called relieving her of her 
heavy satchel, they walked away together. 

“I do wonder where Mr. Wayland’s 
going,”” observed Mrs. Hatherwood, who 
saw them depart. 

‘1 wonder too,” said Miss Jenny, stretch- 
img half her length »ut of the window jo 
watch them. Going to school!” she 
tinued, drawing herself in with her us: 
loud laugh, “going with her, as I live, for 
they are going off in the direction of the 
school-house; and he keeps on going, going 
as if he never meant to stop! ” 

“ Very polite, indeed, not to favor us with 
an invitation,” said Althea, echoing the 
laugh. 
All unconscious of the weighty comments 
that were descending upon their heads, Mr. 
‘Wayland and Grace pursued their way to 
the school-house. Our hero was astonished 
at the regularity which the young precep- 
_ tress maintained among the members of her 

little community, and the devotion with 
which they seemed to regard her. So inter- 
ested had he become, in either the school 
or the teacher, that the hour of recess struck 
and found him still by her side. Grace de- 
clined accompanying him home to dinner, 
and signifying his intention of returning in 
the afternoon, he left her. 

Notwithstanding the raillery of Mrs. and 
the Misses Hatherwood upon the attractions 
of the school-house, and Miss Jenny’s re- 
peated query, “‘ How many times were you 
ferruled this morning, Mr. Wayland?” the 
young gentleman made his escape thither 
again after dinner, und remained there 
through the afternoon, after which he 
walked home with Grace, carrying her 
satchel boldly up to the very door of the 
house. 

The weeks wore on. The summer term 

- of the Woodville school was about expiring, 
and Grace began to talk of returning home. 
What was very singular, was that Mr. Way- 
land, whose health had improved remark- 
ably during his visit, spoke of leaving at the 
same time. Grace thankfully recieved the 
offer of his escort homewards, and the day 
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was fixed for his departure. 


The Misses 
Hatherwood were inconsolable; they sat all 
of that terrible day, one at each end of 
the piano, with ‘‘ Days of Absence,” ona 
music duett between them, alternately weep- 
ing over it, and in utter and pitiable aliena- 


tion of mind, gnawing on its corners. The 
entrance of Mr. Wayland and Grace, to pay 
their adieus, roused their benumbed facui- 
ties. In their groans and lamentations over 
Mr. Wayland, poor Grace was almost for- 
gotten. After a while, Mrs. Hatherwood 
observed, inquiringly, ‘‘ You will return 
again, Miss Allison, when vacation is over? ” 

*“*T think so—yes—most probably,” said 
Grace. 

And withdrawing the tips of her fingers 
that she had extended, Miss Althea turned 
once more to the young gentleman, “ Dear 
me, Mr. Wayland, what an age it will be 
before you can visit us again! ’’ she said. 

** Well, ladies,”’ said he, at length, break- 
ing from the grasp of Althea and Jenny, “ I 
hardly know how to express my obligations 
for your endeavor to render my very long 
visit agreeable. At present, in place of 
something better, please except my thanks.” 

The two young ladies simpered, ‘O 
Mr. Wayland, don’t speak of it!” exclaimed 
they both in a breath. ‘‘ What little we 
could do 

‘It is time we were off, Miss Allison,” 
said Mr. Wayland, looking at his watch. and 
turning pleasantly towards Grace, Looking 
round with a parting and sad smile, she fol- 
lowed him from the room. They departed, 
and the Misses Hatherwood were left to 
console themselves as best they could. 

‘I should think Mr. Wayland would be 
ashamed to be seen with such a shabby 
looking thing as Miss Allison is, in that 
traveling dress she weurs.”’ said Althea. 

‘*I wonder how she felt, while he was 
thanking us for making his visit so pleasant; 
she had no share in that compliment, any 
way,” chuckled Miss Jenny. : 

Shortly after Grace’s return to the city, 
Squire Hardy recieved a note stating that 
she had been offered a situation there, and 
should not resume the charge of the Wood- 
ville school. Mr. Wayland returned to col- 
lege to complete his studies. Frequently 
during the following winter, the Misses 
Hatherwood were the joyous recipients of 


_ music annuals and trifles from him, proving 


that they were still held in grateful remem- 
brance; but of Grace they heard nothing, 
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They concluded she was either married or 
dead, and forgot to trouble themselves about 
her. The next summer, Mr. Wayland 
graduated, but owing to important business, 
which he wrote engaged his attention, he 
was obliged to defer a visit to them till a 
later period. Late in the fall, a neat white 
satin-paper box, tied with white ribbon, 
made its appearance upon Mrs. Hather- 
wood’s work-table. The package was ad- 
dréssed to “ Mr. and Mrs. Hatherwood and 
family.” It was a wedding-card, containing 
the announcement: ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
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Wayland.” In one corner, stood the two 
little unpretending words: Grace Allison.’ 

“ Grace Allison,” ejaculated Mrs. Hather- 
wood, holding the card closely to her eyes, 
as if sbe expected to see the young lady’s 


_ daguerreotype inthename. ‘“‘ Why, it can’t 


be the one we had here teaching our district 
school, can it girls?” 

‘* Most likely, who else could it be?” 
said Althea. 

“That little nobody, with her one ac- 
complishment!’’ roared Miss Jenny ‘‘ Well, 
who would have thought it? ” 


NCLE OBED—we omit his family 
name for various reasons—lived away 
down East, in a sma! but flourishing village, 
where he occupied a snug house, and what 
with a little farming, a little fishing, a little 
bunting, and a little trading, contrived, not 
only to nfake both ends meet at the expira- 
tion of each year, but accumulated quite a 
little property. In personal appearance he 
was small, but niuscular and wiry. He was 
far from handsome; a pug nose, set between 
a pair of gooseberry eyes, a long straight 
mouth, a head of hair, in which sandy red 
and iron gray were mixed together, did not 
give him a very fascinating aspect. He 
rarely smiled, but when he did, his smile 
was expressive of the deepest cunning. 
Uncle Obed had one grievous fault—an 
unhappy propensity for acquiring the prop- 
erty of others—‘‘a@ natural procliivity,” as 


_ General Pillow says, to stealing. The Spar- 


tans thought there was no harm in stealing 
—in fact, that it was rather meritorious than 


' otherwise, providing that it was never found 


out; and both in theory and practice, Uncle 
Obed was thoroughly Spartan. A few of 
his explvits in this way, will serve to show 
his extraordinary cuteness. 

A neighbor of his had a black heifer with 
a white face, which occasionally made intru- 
sions into Uncle Obed’s pasturage. One 
evening, Obed made a seizure of her and 
tied her up in his barn. He then went to 


the owner of the animal. 


‘Mr. Stagg,” said he, ‘“‘there’s been a 
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cantankerous heifer a breaking into my lot, 
and I’ve been lookin’ for her, and I’ve 
cotched her at last.” 

‘* Well,” said the unconscious Mr. Stagg, 
“TI s’pose you’re going to drive her to the 

**No, I ain’t,” answered Uncle Obed, 
with a smile we have alluded to, “ I know a 
trick worth two of that. I’m going to kill 
her; and if you won’t say nothing to nobody, 
but’ll come up to night and help me, you 
shall hev the horns and hide for your 
trouble.’ 

-* Done,” said Mr. Stagg. ‘I'll come.” 

In the meantime, Uncle Obed took a 
of black paint and covered the white face of 
the heifer, to prevent recognition. The 
neighbor came up at night, and helped 
despatch his own ‘‘ critter,” receiving the 
horns and hide for his pay, and laughing 
with Obed to think how cleverly the owner 
had been done.” 

The next day he missed his heifer and 
called on Obed to ask if he had seen her. 

**T hain’t seen her to-day,” said Unele 
Obed, ‘‘ but if you’ll go to the tannery, where 
you sold that hide, and ’1] just take the trouble 


- to overhaul it, Mr. Stagg, perhaps you’ll find 


out where your heifer is.”” Perhaps he did! 


On another occasion Uncle Obed appro- 
priated—we scorn to charge him with steal® 
ing—a cow which had had the misfortune to 
lose her tail. Stepping intoa tannery, he cut 
off a tail, and sewed it on to the fragment 
which yet decorated the hind quarters of the 
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stolen animal. He then drove her along 
towards the next market, having to cross a 
ferry, had just got on board the boat with 
his booty, when down came the owner of 
the missing cow, ‘‘ bloody with spurring, 
fiery red with haste,” and took passage on 
the same boat. He eyed the cow very 
sharply, while Uncle Obed stood quietly by 
watching the result of the investigation. 

“That’s pretty good cow, ain’t it,” said 
Unele Obed. 

“Yes,” replied the owner, ‘‘and if her 
tail was cut off, I could swear it was mine.’’ 

Uncle Obed quietly took his knife out of 
his pocket, and cutting the tail short off 
above where the false one was joined on, 
threw it into the river. 

“* Now, neighbor,”’ said he, triumphantly, 
** can you swear that’s your cow?” 

** Of course not,” said the owner. 
they look very much alike.”’ 

After stealing something or other, we 
forget what, Uncle Obed was observed, and 
a sheriff sent in pursuit of him, in hot haste, 
mounted on a fine and very fasthorse. After 
a hard run, Uncle Obed halted at the edge 
of a rough piece of ground, pulled off his 
coat, and pulled down about a rod of stone 
wall, then quietly went to work building it 
’ wp again, as if that was his regular occupa- 
tion. Presently the sheriff came riding up 
on the spur, and reining in, asked Obed if 
he had seen a fellow running for his life. 

* Yes,” said Obed, ‘‘I see him just now 
streakin’ it like a quarter hoss in that 
direction,” pointing off. ‘‘But he was 
pretty high dlown, and I ’xpect you can 
catch him in about two minnits.” 

** Well, just hold my horse,’”’ said the 
sheriff, and I’ll overhaul 

The sheriff scrambled over the stones and 
through the bushes in the direction indicated, 


“ But 
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and the moment he was out of sight, Uncle 
Obed jumped on the horse and rode off at 
the top of his speed. He rode his prize to a 
town a good ways off, and sold the horse for 
a hundred and fifty dollars. 

For some similar exploit, he was arrested 
and committed to jail in Kssex county, to 
await his trial. But the prison being then 
in a process of repair, Uncle Obed, with 
other victims of the law, was incarcerated in 
the fort in Salem Harbor. He made his 
escape, however. The sentinel on duty saw 
a mass of sea-weed floating on the surface of 
the water. Now this was nothing extraor- 
dinary, but it was extraordinary for sea- 
weed to float against the tide. Uncle Obed’s 
head was in that floating mass. He was 
hailed, and ordered to swim back. He made 
no answer. A volley of musketry was dis- 
charged at him, but no boat being handy, he 
got off and made his escape, very much after 
the manner of Rob Roy at the ford of 
Avondow. 

Uncle Obed had a famous black New- 
foundland dog, worth from sixty to eighty 
dollars. When hard up, he used to take the 
dog about fifty or a hundred miles from 
home, where he was unknown, and*sell him. 
No matter what the distance was, the dog 
always came back to his old master, who 
realized several hundred dollars by the re- 
peated sales of him. Such were a few of the 
exploits of this departed worthy, actually 
vouched for by contemporaries. His passion 
for stealing was undoubtedly a monomania, 
for he was known in many cases to make 
voluntary restitution of articles that he had 
purloined, and his circumstances did not 


allow him the plea of necessity with palliates 


the errors of desperately poor rogues in 
every eye except that of the law. 


No man is born into the world whose work 

Is not born with him; for there is always work 

And tools to work withal for those who will; 

And blessed are the horny hands of toil! 

The busy world shoves angrily aside 
The man who stands with arms akimbo set 

Until occasion tells him what to do; 

And he who waits to have his task marked out 

Shall die and leave his errand unfulfilled.—James RusseL LOWELL. 
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HE Rothschild’s are said to be the richest 
family in the world. They have banks 
in the leading capitals of Europe, and kings 
and governments are among their customers. 
The Paris branch of the banking firm is said 
to keep a capital of $800,000,000 at its com- 
mand, and hardly a war is begun in Europe 
for which the funds are not furnished by 
this family. Still five generations ago the 
blood which now rules these millions was 
selling old clothes in the Jewish quarter 
of Frankfort-on-the Main, and when Madi- 
son was president the first Millionaire Roths- 
child died, leaving only $5,000,000. 

I once visited the home of all the Roths- 
childs at Frankfort, and looked at the little 
banking-house where years ago Anselm 
Meyer Rothschild began to take articles on 
pawn and to shave notes for so much per 
cent. It isin the dirtiest part of Frankfort, 
and it has about the same surroundings as 
Five Points, New York. The street is dirty 
its inhabitants are second-hand clothiers, 
and it bears much the same aspect now as 
it did when the mother of all the Rothschilds 
gave birth to the financier who laid the 
foundations of this immense wealth. The 
Rothschilds own their old property here to- 
day, and their bank still has a branch,here. 

When Anselm Rothschild died leaving 
this $5,000,000 to his five sons, he made them 
promise to keep the fortune in the family, 
- amd to carry on the business together. They 
kept their oath,*and it is this policy that has 
been the maingpring of their success. 
Through generations they have worked to- 
gether, married together, and their millions 
have bred faster than their families. One 
' of these boys stayed at Frankfort, another 
went to Paris and established a bank there, 
a third, Nathan, settled in London, a fourth 
settled in Vienna and the fifth opened a 
bank in Naples. All of them made money 
very rapidly, and Nathan at London made 
his millions breed faster than Australian 
rabbits. He went to the Continent during 
the Napoleonic wars, and from the know- 
ledge there gained speculated on the rise 
and fall of stocks. He witnessed the battle 
of Waterloo and by relays of horses and a 
fishing smack reached London in advance of 
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all other messengers. The telegraph was 
then unknown, and his news was the first 
brought in. The news he gave out was that 
Napoleon had conquered, or at least this was 
the news that was spread all over London 
after his arrival. Stocks went down like a 
shot and Nathan was offered loads of them. 
He refused to buy but had his agents pur- 
chasing all the time. The next day the true 
news came, and stocks jumped upward. 
Nathan Rothschild made, it is said, $5,000, 
000 by the deal. 

The Rothschilds hold high social positions 
in the various countries of Europe, Théy 
have nobles among them, and their money 
has bought their titles. They are a family 
of intellectual and artistic tastes, and with 
all their wealth they have been somewhat 
charitable. The idea prevails, among the 
Israelites that it is their intention at some 
future time to buy Palestine and give it back 
to the Jews, and they have already estab- 
lished hospitals at Jerusalem. Some of them 
have been horse lovers, and a Baron Roths- 
child owned Favonia, one of the famous 
horses that have won the Derby. They 
believe in enjoying their wealth and like to 
have nice things about them. One of the 
Frankfort barons not long ago paid $160,000 
for a silver cup which he whished to use asa 
centre piece of a table service which he was 
making up, and one of the Vienna barons 
has a stable which cost him $80,000. This 
stable has marble floors, encaustie tiles 
painted by distinguished artists, and its 
walls are frescoed with scenes done by well- 
known painters. The rings, chains and fit- 
tings of the stable are silver, and one box- 
stall for a favorite horse cost, it is said, 
$12,000. The income of the owner of this 
stable is about $5,000 a day. 

‘The biggest income of any single man in 
England is said to be that of the Duke of 
Westminister, who has miles of tenement 
houses and many square miles of agricul- 
tural land. He is said to receive $50 a 
minute the year round, or $3,000 an hour, or 
$72,000 a day. Queen Victoria has also a 
nice income, and it is estimated that she has 
received nearly one hundred millions of 
dollars since she ascended the throne. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ STORY-TELLER. 
THE MOSS PRINCESS. | 
By Helen Luqueer. 


T was in one of the most lovely, shaded 
dells that can be imagined, the Moss 
King bad his court. Tall ferns formed the 
roof of his palace, and the fragrant, glassy 
leaves of the wintergreen, sprinkled over 
with scarlet berries, the carpet. Lovely, 


- star-eyed, wildwood flowers shaded his gar- 


den walks. And yet, though the Moss King 
was ever surrounded by his loving family, 
and devoted subjects, he was not happy. 
Notwithstanding the sun shone ever so 
brightly, and the southern breezes blew ever 
so gently about his habitation, he was in 
constant fear of the much dreaded North 
Wind, and used to keep close watch of the 
calandar, that autumn should not take him 
unawares. 

“October, my children,” he said, one 
day, ‘is really here. See, the leaves of the 
maples are growing scarlet, and those of the 
ash golden. They will soon begin to fall, 
and then we must creep under them, and 
hide away from the Frost King until the 
long winter has passed, and he is forced to 
return to his home in the North.” 

** For my part,’’ exclaimed the little Moss 
Princess, Silvia, ‘‘ I think it is horrid to have 
a kingdom only part of the year, and for all 
the rest to be buried out of sight.’ 

“With not a thing to do but tosleep. I 
don’t see why we cannot go South where so 
many of our relations live,’? pouted her 
Sister Olive. 

** And be scorched to death,”’ remonstrated 
their father, ‘‘ by a burning sun, and tram- 
pled under foot by every manner of reptile 
and insect. No, my children, be content 
with the home where an all-wise Providence 
has placed you, and with a lot that has many 
blessings.”’ 

Notwithstanding this sage advice, Silvia 
tossed her pretty little head, and whispered 
willfully to her sister:— 

“You can do as you please, but I am not 
going to creep under the leaves until I am 
forced to do so.’’ 

** But you will be afraid out here by the 
brookside all alone,” said her sister. 


But she levgbed ite words to scorn, 
and, dipping her pretty little feet into the 
clear water, replied:— 

“Tt is still warm, and I do not see why 
His Majesty, my father, is in such haste to 
leave this lovely and bright world for dark- 
ness and slumber for so many long, dreary 
months.”’ 

“Ugh! I feel it in my bones that Jack 
Frost will be down upon us this very night,” 
exclaimed the king, bringing his spectre 
down upon a rock until it rang with the blow. 

“And who is Jack Frost!” asked the 
innocent Silvia. 

““Why, my daughter, he is one of the 
chief couriers of the Ice King, and a very 
sly mischievous fellow to be sure.”’ 

wonder if he is young and handsome ? 
mused Silvia. 

Then, at the mandate of the king, every 
one sought their respective couches beneath 
the fast-drifting leaves, save the inquisitive, 
naughty, and disobedient Silvia. She still 
lingered upon a pretty, round stone by the 
brookside, and whispered softly to herself:— 

** How beautiful is the evening. I don’t 
remember to have ever seen the stars so far 
away, and so bright before, and, oh, what a 
host of them. But I shall not be afraid, for 
He who made the stars made me, and, will 
I am certain, take care of me, even if I am 
not quite so good and obedient as my Sister 
Olive. But, dear me, I am really getting 
cold, and I wish 

* What do you wish?” piped a shrill 
voice so close to her ear that she gave a 
start which almost tumbled her off the rock 
into the swiftly running stream. 

But, recovering herself, she turned around, 
and saw a queer little lively fellow, dressed 
all in white livery. In one hand he helda 
wand, which Silvia knew must be the sym- 
bol of his office, and that the mysterious 
courier of the Ice King, called Jack Frost, 
stood before her. But strangely she felt 
not in the least afraid, only a bit disgusted 
at the unwarrantable liberty he had taken of 
seating himself at her side. 
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THE MOSS PRINCESS. 


‘* What a lovely night, little Moss Prin- 
cess,’’ he exclaimed. 

‘* How should you know me, sir?” asked 
the little lady, drawing her scarf of feathery 
lace more closely about her, as her chilliness 
increased. 

‘* By your rich and lovely dress, sweet 
lady. But where are all your people? I 
should like to meet the king, yourfather. I 
came early on purpose to pay them a visit.” 

** Ah! but they did not wish to see you, 
and so have retired for the winter.” 

** And you, my pretty lady, why were you 
left here alone ?” 

‘*It was my own choice. I thought them 
in great haste to shut themselves up, and so 
remained, and, in the bustle and confusion 
of moving into winter quarters, I was not 
missed. But I find it is getiing too cold to 
be comfortable, and shall pretty soon follow 
them.” 

‘* Indeed I hope not, for, my dear lady, I 
have orders to build a frost palace for my 
king, and, as I have decided to locate it upon 
this very spot, you will be a most welcome 
guest, I assure you.” 

‘* What! live in a frost palace? I should 
be frozen to death.”’ 

‘On the contrary you would find it very 
delightful.’”’ 

“*T really think I ought not to listen to 
you, for my father says you are a mischiev- 
ous fellow.” 

‘*One is much oftener fairer than he is 
painted, my lady.” 

‘*Oh! how I am shivering. I think I will 
go home, so good-night.””> But when she 
endeavored to rise, she found to her dismay 
that her limbs had grown stiff and numb, 
and perfectly powerless, and that she was no 
longer free to act as she desired, and sobbed 
aloud: ‘“* How the wind blows. Now, now I 
do indeed repent my folly and disobedience.” 

Even as she was speaking she began to 
feel a strange warmth creeping through her 
entire being, and a drowisness stealing over 
her senses she could not conquer. Then 
lower drooped the pretty head, and, before 
she could comprehend the matter, she was 
sleeping; and when she awoke she found 
herself completely shut in by walls of ice. 

“This must be the palace of the Frost 
King,” she whispered to herself in alarm. 
“T am a prisoner, but not in the least cold.” 

Just then, to her surprise, strangely low 
and wonderfully sweet music came stealing 
to her ear, and the room was filled with 
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fairy-like maidens, clad in garments of ex- 
quisite frost-work, and, cirling about her 
couch, they sang:— 

“ She lived, she lived in the cool, green dell; 
But, alas! she loved to roam too well,—too well» 
And now she is dead, and lyeth there, 

The little maid of the golden hair. 


** Oh! bring the king with his magic wand, 
He will touch her brow, her lips, her hand,— 
Then never more will the maiden roam, 
But this palace of ice be her bridal home.” 

When the song had ceased Silvia saw a 
tall, majestic youth standing near, and gaz- 
ing upon her in rapt admiration. His gar- 
ments were as of fine spun glass, and glit- 
tered as diamonds, when he moved. Upon 
his head rested a helmet-shaped hat, with a 
long, snowy, sweeping plume, and in his 
white-gloved hand he he’held a slender silver 
wand, with which he waved the frost maid- 
ens aside. Then approaching the couch 
upon which Silvia still remained motionless, 
he circled the wand three times above her, 
gently touched her brow her lips, her hand, 
as the singing maidens had declared, and in- . 
stantly a strange sensation thrilled her every 
vein, and the power was given her to arise. 

‘* Lovely princess,” he softly whispered, 
‘* welcome to our realm, and may your stay 
with us be as bright as it should be gay and 
happy.” 

**Oh, my lovely green dress has faded to 
a horrid brown,” sighed the princess, look- 
ing sorrowfully at her garments, “and I 
have become a common, ugly creature.” 

With the words tears flooded her eyes, 
and began to fall, but as they dropped were 
turned into diamonds and pearls, and com- 
pletely gemmed her dress, which swiftly 
changed into white lace of the most exquisite 
texture. Then Silvia smiled joyously, and 
her tears were soon dried. 

‘* Weep no more, fair lady. You are now 
one of us, and to commemorate your coming 
we will have a grand salon. What ho!” 

Instantly he was surrounded by nobles 
and knights, to whom he gave his orders, 
and they repeated them to willing servants, 
who rushed hither and thither, excuting the 
commands of his majesty. Then the king 
continued :— 

“Come with me, fair princess, and you, 
ladies of my court, attend her.” 

He offered Silvia his hand, and proudly 
was she led through the great halls and cor- 
ridors of the ice palace, down long flights of 
stairs, into a beautiful and spacious salon, 
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whose walls were like transparent glass, 
through which the sun shone splendidly, 
lighting it up gloriously, and reflecting all 
the hues of the rainbow. And just then 
strains of low, sweet music began to swell 
and beat through the halls, and echo along 
the vast corridors. But the sounds were so 
weirdly sad that Silvia would have wept 
again if she could, but all her tears seemed 
to have become frozen about her heart. 
Then to her questioning glances the king 
said :— 

“That is but the north wind among the 
pines. Presently it will blow a more lively 
tune, and then we will waltz.” 

Even as he was speaking the music be- 
came loud and shrill, and in a moment more 
knights and ladies, together with the king 
and Silvia, went whirling about in a mad, 
giddy dance until all were quite tired out, 
and glad to pause and rest. 

Months were passed by Silvia in this 
brilliant circle, and beautiful palace, each 
day increasing her charms, and the admira- 
tion of the king, until he was forced to con- 
fess his love, and she had promised to be- 
come his bride. They were never sep- 
arated, but always wandered together 
through some moonlighted glade, or by 
some frozen fountain, and, meanwhile, prep- 
arations were being made for their nuptials, 
and the palace was in unusual commotion. 

‘* How strange the wind sounds, and how 
hot the sun shines,’’ whispered Silvia, trem- 
bling, and with white lips. ‘‘ What if the 
palace should be dissolved, and you resolved 
back to your native element,—water,— 
dearest ?”’ 

**Do not speak of it, love,’”’ replied the 
king. ‘If such a calamity should threaten 
I will mount my steed, the North Wind, 
and with you in my arms return to the land 
of perpetual winter.” 

But even as he was speaking, one half of 
the palace fell with a crash, and the poor, 
frightened people, who were not buried in 
the ruins, came rushing into the presence 
of the king, moaning and wringing their 
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hands, and some fainting outright. Then 
His Majesty arose, and commanded silence, 
and endeavored to re-assure them. But a 
warm breath of the South Wind crept 
through the broken arches of the palace, 
blew full upon him, and he sank in silence 
at the foot of the throne, while Silvia, pil- 
lowing his head in her lap, with the fondest 
words and caresses sought to stay his pass- 
ing life. 

‘¢ Nature demands it, darling,”’ he faintly 
whispered. ‘“‘I must go, but will surely 
come for thee again when the summer is 
ended. Watch forme. Waitforme. Un- 
til then adieu.” 


When spring had come with the violets 
and song birds, and the little brook was re- 
leased from its icy fetters, and went mur- 
muring gladly and sweetly by the home of 
the Moss King, and he and his dependants 
awoke as to new life, and crept out into the 
soft sunshine, and light and beauty, they 
found poor little Silvia lying by their door, 
brown, faded, tattered, and dead. 

‘* She will see her strange lover no more,” 
sighed the South Wind. 

** All this came of willful disobedience,” 
sang the blue bird. 

‘Alas! she was deceived,’? wept the 
violet. 

‘** Poor, broken-hearted maiden, it is bet- 
ter thus,’’ whispered the nodding blue-bell. 

** Nevertheless, we will place her beneath 
the laurels,”’ said the Moss King, who was 
very deeply grieved, and would have shed 
many tears had he not been so dry. 


And there, even to this day, sleeps the 
poor, misguided, disobedient Moss Prin- 
eess, though each year, it is said, the Ice 
King comes and rears above her a splendid 
tomb of ice, and the fairies are foolish 
enough to believe that he has power suffi- 
cient to restore his dead love to life again, 
and that when he sweeps down upon us it 
is but to enjoy a season of life and love with 
his beautiful little Moss Princess. 


Something around which it may twine 
God gives to every little vine. 


Some little nook or sunny bower 
God gives to every little flower. 


Some green bough or mossy sward 
God gives to every little bird. 


And night and day, at home, abroad, 
The little ones are safe with God. 
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WINTER. 
By Mary A. Alden. 


" INTER is coming! Winter is com- 

ing!’ cried little Alice, clapping 
her hands, as looking from the window she 
beheld the pretty snowflakes falling on a 
November day. ‘“1’mso glad!” 

‘*Glad that old cold winter’s coming?”’ 
said Milly. ‘* Why are you glad?” 

Nevertheless, she put aside her book, and 
looked out at the sky filling faster and 
faster with the white whirl. 

skating’s spoiled,” said Georgie 
somberly. ‘I hoped to skate Thanksgiving 
Day all day long.” 

** You would be to tired to dance then in 
the evening,” said Milly. 

“TI should skate in the evening,” said 
Georgie. ‘‘The grand time was to come in 
the evening. We had our bonfires ready on 
the edge of the ice, and our lanterns talked 
about,—and now this snow will come and 
spoil it all.’’ 

Oh,” said Alice, wish I was a boy, 
or old enough to go out on the ice in the 
evening, and see the bonfires.” 

‘* Sitting on the rug in front of the parlor 
fire, reading, and popping corn, is a great 
deal better fun,” said Milly. ‘It frightens 
me, and I shiver, when I am out on the ice 
in the evening. Besides, I fell and bumped 
my head the last time I went. 

“Yes,” said Georgie; ‘‘how frightened 
we were. I’ve bumped my head more than 
once; but I never felt as frightened as when 
you bumped yours.”’ 

‘* remember,” said Alice, they brought 
you home in a sleigh. Why, it was good 
sleighing, and good skating, too; perhaps it 
will snow, and make sleighing, and leave 
skating, too, before Thanksgiving.” 

“*T wish you would go to the ball, Georgie. 
Alice and I are both going,’ said Milly. 
‘* And we are both going to wear our new 
plaids, the prettiest ones that we ever had.”’ 

“I shall see you at dinner-time,” said 
Georgie, ‘‘ and if skating is given up I shall 
go to the ball myself.” 

This new article of clothing, purely imag- 
inary, furnished a lively conversation, inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the children’s 
parents, and the lighting of the lamp. 


The flurry of snow passed; the next 
morning the sun was shining brigbtly. In- 
dian Summer persisted in throwing its sun- 
shine and warmths over Thanksgiving skies, 
and calling the skaters to their homes, 
where they surely ought to remain on that 
day of all others. Alice and Milly, in their 
bright plaids, danced with Georgie, looking 
80 prettily that he forgave them their errors 
in the dance. After the ball they sat in 
front of the parlor fire, and talked over the 
gay event, then slept and woke to true win- 
ter days, which, despite their cold and drea- 
riness, brought their thousand eompensa- 
tions. There was skating in the moonlight 
and firelight, and little Alice, venturing as a 
spectator with the others, fell and bumped 
her head, and ever afterward felt on an 
equality with Georgie and Milly. Milly, 
turning from the hearth-rug, overcame her © 
fears, and loved to frequent the smooth 
shining pond that mirrored the stars and the 
night fires. Yet the night oftener found 
her early in bed, telling quaint stories 
to little Alice, and listening to hers in 
return. 

Waking early in the morning, to tell their 
dreams, they peeped from under the blankets 
to see what Jack Frost had painted for them 
on the window-panes. Then followed the 
call to breakfast, the hasty dressing, the 
warm breakfast, the finishing of their toilet 
in mamma’s warm room, the sleigh-ride to 
school, the slippery run home again, the 
evening games, and once more the stories 
under the woollen counterpane, with the 
frosty moonlight lighting their little cham- 
ber. Holidays, Christmas blessings, the 
glad New Year,—why, winter was nearly 
ended! 

We have said nothing of cold toes, hard 
lessons, tiresome school-days, disappoint- 
ments and sicknesses, yet all these were for- 
gotten in the greater wealth of their enjoy- 
ments. And every morning and evening 
they thanked their heavenly Father for his 
many benefits, and prayed that all other 
children might have a home and happiness 
like theirs, forever sheltered from the winter 
storms. 
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THE CARE OF BREAD. 


There is no department of housekeeping that 
needs such vigilance to prevent waste than that 
of the table, and there is more waste in bread 
through lack of proper care than in any other 
provisions. Emma Jonhson gives some useful 
hints in the Housekeeper’s Weekly on this sub- 
ject, and first we take:— 


BreEeAD Boxes.—Bread boxes should be of tin. 
Never put bread away hot, or even warm. Do 
not throw loose bits of bread into the box. If 
pieces are left over they should be carefully 
pinned up in a napkin and laid on top of the 
loaves in the box. Once a day take the loaves 
out and empty it of crumbs, dusting it out 
thoroughly with a towel. Stale and fresh bread 
should not be kept together. Never put cake 
into the same box with bread. A,bread box 
should be kept in a cool but dry place. At the 
first hint of mold transfer the box to some oa 
spot. Never keep cloths in the box. 

a*s 

BREAD housekeeper should 
have a good bread cloth. It should be of heavy 
linen or soft, thick crash. Hem it at the end. 
See that it is frequently washed and well aired. 
Never let it get that strong scent of bread which 
I have noticed on cloths of this kind. Never 
use this cloth for any other purpose. 

How To Cur Brrapv.—Many persons are 
extremely awkward about cutting bread. In the 
first place loaves should be baked in pans about 
half a yard in length and a little over an eighth 
of a yard in width, sloping slightly upward. 
Have for cutting a board longer than your loaf, 
and so wide as not to let the crumbs fall off. 
Place the loaf on the board, holding it down 
firmly with the left hand. With a very sharp, 
small, thin-bladed knife nick the bread the 
width you wish to cut it, and then cut the slice 
elean through without stopping. For dinner 
eut the bread quite thick, afterwards cutting 
the slice in two or four pieces, according to the 
size of it. For breakfast half an inch will be 
sufficiently thick, and for tea slices should be as 
delicately thin as will hold together or admit of 
spreading with butter. 


GraHAM BREAD.—Makes a delightful change, 
and is most conductive to health. To make 
graham bread set over night a sponge made of 
wheat flour, in the same way as for wheat bread, 
only substituting half a cup of syrup or 
molasses for the sugar. In the morning fill in 
with the graham flour till a dough is made. 
Then set to rise again. This method necessi- 
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tates more frequent risings, but I have found it 
the best plan. Graham dough takes longer to 
rise, and a little longer to bake than wheat 
flour. 

*% 

CHICKEN Piz.—Singe, draw, and wipe a four- 
pound chicken; cover with boiling water, and 
add one tablespoonful of salt and one-half salt- 
spoonful of pepper, and simmer until tender. 
Remove the chicken and cut into nice pieces for 
serving. Put this into a baking-dish, and pour 
over the chicken the following sauce: boil one 
pint of the chicken liquor, and add one-half tea- 
spoonful of celery salt, one small slice of onion, 
half a bay leaf, and one sprig of parsley, and 
strain. Cook one heaping tablespoonful of 
butter. and two tablespoonfuls of flour together 
till smooth, add gradually the hot liquid, and 
beat well. Pour this over the chicken, cover 
with chopped paste and bake about an hour. 
In preparing the cooked chicken for the pie, 
remove the breastbone, the tips of the wings, 
and ends of the legs, leaving just enough of the 
smaller bones to form a frame work to support 
the crust. In the centre of the baking-dish 
place an inverted cup, placing the meat over and 
around it. This cup is put in so that the crust 
shall not sink in the centre of the pie.. In 
cutting out the crust leave several openings 
through which the gases can escape, any kind 
of meat pies should have these openings. Many 
cases of sickness are caused by the gases being 
kept in the pie. After the crust is on the pie 
cut out little squares of paste. rub with melted 
butter on one side, and press lightly on the crust. 
This is an excellent way of making a chicken 
pie. 

Bakep APPLES. —Wipe, core, and pare eight 
tart apples, and fill the cavities with one-half 
cup of sugar mixed with one saltspoonful of 
cinnamon, and put a bit of butter on top of each 
apple. Cover the bottom of the dish with water 
and baste often until done. Serve with cream. 
A tin corer, a sort of tube affair, is very good for 
removing the cores. When pared put them in 
an earthen baking dish, with just as little water 
as will cover the bottom, and be sure to put in 
hot water, this, with the sugar, will form syrup 
enough to baste the apples several times. The 
dish should be turned frequently in the oven, 
and the apples should be turned in the dish, as 
that part of the fruit next the sides of the dish 
will cook faster than the opposite one. Punt the 
apples on a platter, and pour thick cream around 
them. This is a delicious way of serving a very 
ordinary dessert. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


A CURIOUS DIET. 


‘* You don’t have to skirmish around much to 
get feed to fatten one of these hemlock porcu- 
pines on,”’ says an old Potter county woodsman. 
‘* Just sprinkle some salt over a stick of cord- 
wood, or a sawlog, for that matter, and he’ll eat 
the whole business and enjoy it like you would 
mince pie.”’ 

The customary diet of these animals, though, 
is hemlock browse. They make themselves a 
home in a hollow log, or under the reots of some 
old tree, but always in reach of a big hemlock. 
The hemlock is their pasture, and they make 
beaten paths going to and fro between the tree 
and their home. The porcupine climbs the tree 
as readily as the squirrel would, provided you 
don’t slip up and cut his tail off while he is 
going up. Somehow or other he can’t climb a 
tree without his tail, nor he won’t come down 
without it. If you catch one of these porcupines 
climbing a tree and chop his tail off close he will 
stop right where he is, and will stay there until 


he starves to death, unless he is taken away. 


Once up the tree, the porcupine goes out on the 
big limbs, and pulling the small branches in 
with one paw, browses on the pungent leaves. 
In going through the woods you will find little 
piles of these fine leaves on the ground under 
hemlock trees. That means that a porcupine is 
feeding in the tree, the leaves on the ground 
being dropped from his feast. Sometimes a 
porcupine will remain in a hemlock tree a week 
at a time, hugging close to the trunk at night 
and feeding during the day. This curious little 
beast is the unly known living thing that eats 
the foliage of the hemlock. 

THE PARADISE OF PREACHERS.—Probably 
Dr. Morgan Dix stands as the best type of the 
fashionable and successful preacher in the 
metropolis to-day. The rector of Trinity re- 
ceives a nominal salary of $12,000, but his actual 
income from his pastorate is limited only by his 
necessities. He gets all and everything he wants. 
From the time when old Trinity was organized 
ip 1697,until now, it has never ceased to be the 
fashion in New York. At the outset it almost 
broke the hearts of the dominies of the old Dutch 
Reformed church by drawing away the young 
Dutchmen, who were fascinated by its beautiful 
service, by the fact that it was in ‘* English, you 
know,” thus furnishing the earliest instance of 
Anglomania on record. The little fan-shaped 
farm which the church got from the colony has 
developed into the richest part of New York, 
and Trinity’s vast possessions between the Bat- 
tery and Fourteenth street are now estimated as 


being worth $140,000,000. Its great business 
piles and grimy tenements, dingy warehouses 
and aristocratic looking dwellings now bring it 
in a revenue big enough to run a small-sized 
kingdom. Its rector is allowed a handsome 
residence free, has a life position, and is the pet 
of the nabobs of Gotham and the idol of its 
fashionable women. What with valuable gifts 
and frequent trips to Europe, his lines are cer- 
tainly cast in pleasant places. As the better and 
more influential part of his flock are away in the 
summer he can shut up old Trinity if he chooses 
and let the devil take a holiday; or he can hand 
over his theological cudgel to a deputy adinterim. 
His assistants, recieve $6,000 a year each and 
many presents, thus making Trinity the very 
paradise of preachers.—New York Letter to 
Richmond Despatch. 

Constant Tort.—In many branches of busi- 
ness thorough, careful, intelligent work during 
seven or eight hours is much more profitable 
than ten hours of hurried werk. In cities 
merchants and business men seldom apply them- 
selves more than six hours a day, and probably 
the greater part of the best work done in the 
city is performed in less than five hours each 
day. There is no reason why farmers, who 
create the wealth of this world, should labor 
more hours than they who manage this wealth 
Formerly constant toil was required to support 
a family, because all work was done at a dis- 
advantage, tools of all kinds were poor, and 
labor-saving machinery was unknown. More 
actual work was required in the last generation 
to make the clothing of a family than is now re- 
quired to buy the clothing and the food added, 
every year the farmer has new advantages and 
powers in this direction. It is for this reason 
that the farmer should seek to enlarge his means 
for acquiring information, and of rising to new 
dignity. This he can only do by having more 
leisure, and by avoiding protracted toil. 

WHERE THE Day Breins.—As to whether it 
is Friday or Sunday on the other side of the 
earth, depends upon where the day begins, and 
scientific men finally came te an agreement on a 
definite spot where, by common consent, the sun 
should rise on a new day for the whole world. 

The spot is Easter Island, in the Pacific 
Ocean, west of Chili. There the day is deemed 
to end and begin. When the sun rises on 
Easter Island it brings (let us say) Monday with 
it, and this Monday accompanies the sun all 
around the globe until that orb again reaches 
the mid ocean island when at once Tuesday 
dawns for the whole world. 
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Thus, if it be Saturday at sunset here it will 
be Sunday about sunrise in China, and though 
we may be ahead of the Celestial Empire in the 
achievements of science and the developement 
of civilization, they beat us by a day in time and 
are already up in the morning hours before us. 

A Borromiess Apyss.—Of the many natural 
wonders in the out of the way regions of West 
Virginia none has more widespread fame than a 
mysterious hole in the mountains near Ritenour, 
known all over the South Branch country as the 
Hell Hole. This is rather an uncouth name, to 
be sure, but to visit the s:ot justifies the title in 
the mind of the beholder. This terrible abyss is 
on a stream called North Fork, in Grant county, 
and is at the lower or left hand side of the read 
which leads through the Harmer hills. The 
chasm, circular in shape, is about fifteen feet 
in diameter, almost perpendicular and believed 
by the natives to be bottomless. Many attempts 
have been made to sound this mysterious natural 
well; in some instances lines over 1,000 feet in 
‘length have been used, but as yet the other end 
has not been discovered; lanterns and torches 


lowered to the depths of many hundred feet ~ 


reveal nothing but rough, irregular walls of solid 
rock. 

Scientists provided with stop watches ex- 
amined the chasm in 1888. Heavy bowlers were 
rolled over the edge of the yawning gulf which 
failed to give forth a sound until after the expir- 


ation of fourteen seconds! From this, making 


due allowance for the resistance of the air, the 
transmission of sound and the impediments to 
the bowlers caused by the uneven sides, they 
calculated that the hole was 8,152 feet 4 inches 
deep, presuming, of course, that the first audible 
sound was caused by the stone striking bottom. 

The people of the vicinity who have for many 
years regarded this gigantic well with something 
akin to awe, tell many stories about it and the 
objects, animate and inanimate, which have 
been swallowed up in its insatiable maw. 

Tue BrAvutiruL DanuBE.—Among 
the most important rivers in Europe is the 
. Danube; in fact, it is the second river. It hasa 
length of 1,700 miles; it and its tributaries drain 
a valley having an area of over 300,000 square 
miles. Many nations live along its banks and 
those of the rivers which flows into it, and nearly 
thirty dialects are spoken from its source to its 


mouth. It rises in the Black Forest to the north 


of Switzerland, and almost in sight of the French 
frontier. Through Bavaria and Austria is its 
course, through Hungary, past Servia and Bul- 
‘ garia, Roumania and Roumelia, while tributaries 
flow in from Bosnia and Macedonia on the south 
and Poland on the north, so that practically the 
valley of the Danube comprises the most impor- 
tant portion of Eastern Europe. It runs through 
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the battle-ground of civilization and savagery. 
Here the Romans contended with the Scythians 
and the Huns; here the Greek Empire strove to 
maintain its supremacy over the hordes of savage 
tribes which came down from the steppes of 
Russia; here after the Empire of the East faded 
away Charlemagne contened with savage tribes 
of semi Asiatics; here all Europe fought the 
Turks for generations, until, by a great battle 
fought under the walls of Vienna, the blood of 
the Mohammedan invasion was rolled back to, 
wards Asia. 

Curious Facts.—A hog recently killed in 
Perry, Ga., had three complete sets of lungs. 

A man at Athens, Ga., owns an antiquity in 
the form of a water bucket hewn out of the solid 
rock. 


A Nebraska competitor in a guessing contest 
came within one of the exact population of the 
States as given by the census reports. 


An auctioneer advertises: ‘‘ For Sale—A large 


quantity of oil paintings by some of the most 
ancient masters of the day.”’ 


A foreign watchmaker has patented a device 
by which an hour or two before a clock runs 
down the word ‘‘ wind ”’ will appear at an open- 
ing in the dial. 


The postmaster of Oakland, Cal., sold for $12 
at an estray auction an unclaimed horse, The 
animal was subsequently identified as a $4,000 
thoroughbred trotter. 


It is stated that among the records in the 
Tower of London, a document was found accord- 
ing to which a man was hanged in the time of 
Edward I., for no other crime than having been 
caught burning coal. 


The oldest inscription in Hebrew, that cut in 
the rock which was discovered by a boy while 
bathing in the pool at Silcam, has been cut out 
and carried away. It is said that the vandals 
broke it while getting it out, and that a Greek of 
Jerusalem has bought the fragments. 

ALL HAPPENED ON FRIDAY.—Declaration 
of Independence was signed on Friday. 

Washington was born on Friday. 

Queen Victeria was married on Friday. 

America was discovered on Friday. 

Mayflower landed on Friday. 

Joan of Arc was burned at the stake on Friday. 

Battle of Waterloo was fought on Friday. 

Bastile was burned on Friday. 

Battle of Marengo was fought on Friday. 

Julius Cesar was assassinated on Friday. 

Moscow was burned on Friday. 

Shakespeare was born on Friday. 

King Charles I. was beheaded on Friday. 

Battle of New Orleans was fought on Friday. 

Lincoln was assassinated on Friday. 
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EDITOR’S DRAWER. 
THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


“THOU SOVEREIGN BIRD.” 


Bird of two meats—the brown, the white— 
Which like the dual tribes unite, 

And in a single body run; 

Of tints diverse, in substance one. 

Hail to thy bosom broad and puffed! 
Plump as a maiden’s cotton stuffed. 
Hail to thy drumsticks, dainties fine, 
That served as ‘‘ devils” seem divine! 
Hail to thy sidebones!—rich morceaux— 
And thy ecclesiastic nose, 

Which, to the laws of order blind, 
Nature has queerly placed behind ; 

Yet scoffers vow they fitness see ¢ 

In nose of bishop following thee, 

And hint that every nose of priest 
Turns eagerly toward savory feast. 


Methinks I see a dish borne in 
O’er-canopied with shining tin; 

From ‘neath which dome a vapor rare 

Curls through the hospitable air. 

Presto! up goes the burnished lid, 

And lo, the bird, its concave hid! 

T see the browned from crest to tail— 

Bird of two meats, all hail! all hail! 

Thro’ thy round breast the keen steel glides; 
Rich ichor irrigates thy sides ; 

“* Dressing,’’ to give the slices zest, 

Bolls from thy deep, protuberant chest. 
Then, tunneling. in search of “‘ cates,” 

The spoon thy ‘‘ innards ’’ excavates, 

And forth, as from a darksome mine, 
Brings treasures for which gods might pine. 


Bird of the banquet! what to me 

Are all the birds of melody ? 

Thy “‘ merrythought’’ far more I love 

Than merriest music of the grove, 

And in thy “ gobble,” deep and clear, 

Thy gourmand’s shibboleth I hear! 

Of all earth’s dainties there is none 

Like thee to thank the Lord upon; 

And so réceive thy votive lay, 
Thou Sovereign Bird of Thanksgiving Day! 


THE EDITOR’S LIFE. 


A young man writes from one of the rural 
villages of Tennessee to the Louisville Courier 
Journal:— 

“T have been teaching school ever since I quit 
school about a year ago, but I do not like it. It 
is time I had chosen a profession, and I think I 
would rather be an editor than anything else, 
for I like ease and comfort and plenty of money, 
and do not like to work. To be an editor, to sit 
in an elegant sanctum, with nothing to do but 
write when I feel like it, to have plenty of money 
and to go where and when I please, free of cost, 


and lead the editor’s quiet life of ease, without 
care or trouble of any sort, is the height of my 
ambition. My friends think I ought to study 
law or medicine, or keep on teaching; but to be 
a lawyer or doctor requires too much study, and 
too much brains to start with, and teaching is 
too much work. Under these circumstances, 
would you not advise me tu become an editor ?”’ 

We certainly would; your ideas of the life of 
an editor and of his surroundings and freedom 
from care and toil are singularly accurate. An 
editor is the happiest being on earth. He has 
little or nothing to do and his pay is all that 
heart could wish. His sanctum, with its Persian 
rugs and Turkey carpets, its costly rosewood 
furniture, it magnificent mirrors, its beautiful 
pictures, its complete library of splendidly bound 
books, its buffet stocked with the finiest wines, 
and cigars which cost but a puff or two, its silver 
bells to summon an attendant whenever a julep 
or a cocktail is wanted, and, in short, with every- 
thing that human ingenuity can devise for its 
comfort and pleasure, is a perfect little paradise, 
where he sits or lounges and reigns a young lord 
—with the world of fashion and pleasure at his 
feet. And then anybody can be an editor—no 
study, no brains, no preparation, nothing but a 
little money to start with, and once started the 
money pours in upon you in a steady stream and 
the chief effort of your life is to spend it. As 
for the labor of editing a newspaper, that is mere 
moonshine. A mere glance at the columns of a 
newspaper is enough to convince you that it re- 
quires no labor to edit it and less brains. It is 
certainly a glorious life, that of an editor, a life 
of luxurious easy and elegant leisure—a life 


fer the gods, filled like that of the young lover 


in his first sweet dream of requited love, with 
flutes and rose leaves and moonbeams. 
While not a wave of trouble rolls 
Across its peaceful breast: 
and that all men are not editors is one of the 
strangest things beneath the stars. 

OBLIGING A PREACHER.—Just back of Mis- 
sionary Ridge, Chattanooga, while following the 
highway to reach Tunnel Hill. I came across a 
little church half hidden in the woods. The 
building was primitive, and the old darkey who 
sat on a log by the door was more so. After I 
had made inquiries about the route and was 
ready to go on, he said :— 

** Better come down, boss, an’ come into 
meetin’.”’ 

“Do you hold services this afternoon, my 
friend 
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**' Yes, sah. We am gwine to open in about 
five minits, boss, an’ I ’spects de sermon will be 
.@ powerful one.”’ 

It didn’t seem right to be riding around the 
country on Sunday, and so I got down and took 
a seat beside the old man. After a few moments 
spent in general talk, he said it was time to go 
in. I followed after him, and found myself the 
sole audience. I next found that he was the 
preacher who was to deliver the powerful sermon. 
He opened services in regular form and with all 
due solemnity, and then announced his text and 
commenced preaching. 

I stood it for fifty-five minutes, and then, as 
he had only reached ‘‘ second G,’’ I waited until 
he had closed his eyes and then made a dive for 
the door. It was no go. I hadn’t got six feet 
‘before he stopped his sermon and asked :— 

“Stranger, must you be gwine ?”’ 

Yes, I feel that I must.’ 

**An’ you can’t stop an’ hear de rest ob de 
-discord ?”’ 

“ No.”’ 

‘Den I’ll chop off right whar I is.” 

“Qh, don’t do that. You can go on with 
your sermon just the same.’’ 

“But you see dar mus’ be a collekshun tooken 
up after de sermon,’’ he said, in anxious tones. 
“If you’ll oblige me by takin’ a seat, I’ll sing a 
hymn an’ pass de hat.”’ 

I sat down, and when he had read and sung a 
hymn, he passed his hat, transferred the quarter 
to his vest pocket, and said :— 

“J didn’t git down to de mos’ powerful part 
ob de sermon; but if you happen ’long this way 
nex’ Sunday I'll giv’ you de other half. Dat 
quarter comes jist in time to encourage me to 
keep de good work bilin’.’’ 
: 

How Became GREEN.—Mr. Green was 
a good-looking man, very—he dressed well—was 
well posted up in matters of business, and had 
the reputation of being a very smart man. But 
Mr. Green had lived thirty years without a wife. 
It wasn’t his fault, for he was fond of the society 
of the fairer sex; owned a fine house, which he 
rented for his board, and there were plenty of 
marriageable ladies in the village. 

How happened it, then, that Mr. Green re- 
mained in a state of single blessedness? Want 
of courage. Mr. Green was a coward among the 
ladies. True, he could pick up a lady’s handker- 
chief, hold a skein of yarn, or give his arm in 
the politest manner to escort a lady from church. 
He had seen-at least half a dozen women he 
would have married, or who would have married 
him; but he never could muster sufficient cour- 
age to ask either of them whether she would or 
not. 

One evening he was visiting at the Widow 
Smith’s. Widow Smith—not twenty-six years 
had flown over her head, and yet she had been a 
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widow three years and had long put off her 
widow’s weeds. She was pretty, and sighed for 
a companion; and many a time had she remarked 
to her friends ‘‘she wondered why Mr. Green 
did not get married.’’ He was an occasional 
caller at her house, and would have married her 
at an hour’s notice. But she did not know it. 
He had never whispered to her of love. 

He could talk about the crops—the growth of 
the village—the industry of the young men, and 
all other matters which the widow did not care 
to hear about, but the “‘ one thing’? which would 
have struck her ear as the sweetest of sounds, he 
never mentioned. . 

On the evening in question, the widow was 
excessively annoyed by her domestics. Hardly 
was Mr.- Green seated when Kate made her 
appearance at the door. 

““Mrs. Smith, if it plase you,’ said the 
domestic, *‘ will you look into the kitchen for a 
minute ?”’ 

Scarcely had Mrs. Smith returned, when the 
bushy head of John the hired man was thurst 
into the door, with:— 

**Mrs. Smith.” 

“How I hate the name of Smith!” said the 
lady. 

Mr. Green’s eyes dilated for a moment—he 
opened his mouth and exclaimed in hurried 
accents :— 

“* Make it Green, ma’am—make it Green!”’ 

And in less than a month there was no 
** Widow Smith”’ in our village. 

No Harp Fererines.—A man about forty- 
five years old, having three new scythe stones 
tied up with a string under his arm, got aboard 
the train at Smith’s Centre, and as he passed 
down the car to find a seat, a passenger who was 
considerably younger, and who also appeared to 
be a farmer, called out:— 

“* Wall, I declar’, but who expected to see you 
here! How are ye, Jim Thompson ?”’ 

toler’ble well, considerin’,” was the 
reply of the newcomer. ‘ How’s all your folks?” 

** Able to be around, thank ye. Gettin’ ready 
to sharpen up, I see ?”’ 

Ya-as.”’ 

“Look here, Jim, I want to talk to you abit. 
Folks is tellin’ ’round that you’n me is mad at 
each other an’ ready to fight.’’ 

‘*Ya-as, I’ve heard it.’’ 

* But it ain’t so. I ain’t mad, and I don’t 
know what you’ ve got to git mad over.” 

“Oh, I never thought of gittin’ mad.’’ 

‘It’s jest the gossips, who want sumphin to 
blow about. I married Mary Jane Hopkins. 
We didn’t hitch very well, and I got a divorce. 
Then she married you, and that set folks to 
thinkin’ we orter be mad at each other. Lands 
alive! but it would take more’n that to make me 
mad!” 
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“ And here, too.”’ 

** How is Mary Jane, now?” 

‘*Fust rate—fust rate.’’ 

“* Does she git mad and go into hystericks ?” 

Hasn’t yit.”’ 

** How’s her breath ?”’ 

**Improvin’ right along all the time.” 

‘Glad to hear it. Willin’ to git up in the 
mornin’ ?”’ 

‘Perfectly willing.’’ 

“ Kick any ’bout milkin’ the cows and feeding 
the hogs ?”’ 

‘Not a kick.” 

** Waal, I’m glad on it. We could not hitch, 
but I ain’t got a word to say agin’ Mary. Some- 
body had to marry her, and it might as well be 
you as any one else. Don’t you mind what folks 
say. I ain’t mad nor goin’ to git mad jest ’cause 
you married my old wife [I’m after another, 
and as.soon as I git her, you’n Mary come over 
and stay all day, and we’ll make it pleasant for 
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THE WHALE THAT SWALLOWED JONAH.— 
Jonah was sailing in the Mediterranean—right 
along its whole length—from Joppa in Palestine, 
to Tarsbish in Spain; and it is in this very sea 
that even at the present day a huge fish, the 
white shark, is found, and not only this, but the 
bones of a much larger species now extinct. 

For the word used in the Bible is a general 
term for a large fish, and it includes in various 
writers, sharks, tunnies, whales, dolphins, seals. 
This white shark attains such a size that it has 
been known (to weigh four tons and a half. One 
that was exhibited last century ever Europe 
weighed nearly two tons, and very nearly re-en- 
acted the part of Jonah’s fish. A British war 
vessel was sailing in the Mediterranean when a 
man fell overboard. A huge shark instantly 
rose, and the unlucky seamen disappeared with- 

‘in its mouth. The captain fired a gun at it from 
the deck, and as the shot struck upon its back, 
it cast the man out again, and he was rescued by 
his companions. They forthwith harpooned the 
fish, dried him and presented him to his intended 
victim. 

Are You Srne_z.—Josh Billings thus writes 
to an old friend about marrying:— 

By awl means, Joe, get married, if you have a 
fair show. Don’t stand shivering on the bank, 
but pitch in and stick your head under, and the 
shiver is over. Thar ain’t any more trick in 
getting married than thar is in eating peanuts. 
Menny a man has stood shivering on the shore 
until the river run out. Don’t expect to marry 
am angel; them hev all bin picked up long ago. 
Remember, Joe, you ain’t a saint yourselfe. Do 
not marry for buty exculsively, buty is like ice; 
awful slippery and thaws dreadful easy. Don’t 
marry for luv, neither; luy is like a cooking 
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stove, good fer nothing when the fuel gives out. 
But let the mixture be some buty becomingly 
dressed with about $250 in her pocket, a gud 
spellar, handy and neat in her house, plenty of 
good sense, tuff constitution and by-laws, a light 
step, small feet and sound teeth and a warm heart. 
The mixture will keep in any climate and will 
not evaporate. If the cork happens to be left 
out, the strength ain’t gone, Joe. Don’t marry 
for pedigree, unless it is backed by bank notes, 
A family with nothing but pedigree generally 
lacks sense. 


a 


“Dare are,’ said a sable orator, addressing 
his brethren, ‘‘ two roads tro’ dis world. De one 
am a broad and narrow road dat leads to perdi- 
tion, and de oder a narrow and broad road dat 
leads to sure destruction.”’ 

“If dat am de case,’’ said a sable hearer, ‘dis 
cuclud indiwidual takes to de wood.’”’ 

* * 

The following is the conclusion of an epitaph 
on a tombstone in East Tennessee:— 

‘She lived a life of virtue and died of the 
cholera morbus, caused by eating green fruit 
in the full hope of a blessed immortality, at 
the early age of twenty years, seven months 
and sixteen days. Reader, go thou and do like- 
wise.’’ 


* 
Tur Ecuo or a Kiss.—The following inter- 


- esting table of statistics is believed to possess a 


true scientific accuracy. It appears to be the 
record of a drummer, and may be considered 
authentic. He gave it the title, which we have 
retained, meaning, apparently, what each girl 
said :— 

Boston Girl—‘‘ Mr. Bunkerhill, your conduct 
shocks me beyond utterance.”’ 

New York Girl—‘‘ Thanks awfully, don’t you 
know.” 

Providence Girl—‘‘ O mamma!”’ 

Philadelphia Girl—‘‘Are you sure nobody 
saw us ?”’ 

Baltimore Girl—‘‘ Dear George ?” 

Washington Girl—‘‘ Well, I suppose I’ll have 
to pardon you.” 

Pittsburg Girl— O Harry!” 

Cincinnati Girl—‘‘ What bad form!”’ 

Indianapolis Girl—‘‘ Ah, there!”’ 

Chicago Girl—‘‘ More! More!” 

Detroit Girl—*‘ Well, I declare!” 

Louisiville Girl--‘‘ Yum, yum.” 

St. Louis Girl—‘* How shocking!”’ 

Nashville Girl—‘‘Oo! 

Atlanta Girl—‘‘ Golly!” 

New Orleans Girl—‘‘ Oh, my!”’ 

Kansas City Girl—‘‘ Break away, there!”’ 

Denver Girl—‘‘ Gosh!”’ 

San Francisco Girl—“‘ Rats!” 

Texas Girl—‘‘ Whop la!” 

Every Girl—‘ Oh, don’t.” —New York Sun. 


HOW CRANKSON JUMPED THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 


His JUDGEMENT [wAsS WARPED. — She — 
** What do you think of this lace, John ?’’, 

He—*‘ How much did it cost ?,”’ 

She—‘‘ Ten cents a yard.”’ 

He—‘‘ Oh, it is bewilderinglyjbeautiful. How 
much more exquisite it is than the expensive 
kinds you used to buy! ”’ 

Officer—‘‘ I found this man stealing the waste 
paper basket of the Daily Snoozerfand hauled 
him in.”’ 

Judge—‘“‘ What has he got to say for himself?’ 
Offier—‘‘He says he was searching forsomeideas.”’ 
Judge—‘‘ Who is he?”’ 
Officer—‘‘ Yer honor, he claims to be a World’s 
1.—“ I’m going to show you that a fat man can Fair Commissioner.” 
jump this bridge as well as anybody else.” Judge—“ Tell the poor fellow he’s discharged.” 


\ 


1I.—* But on pretense of fixing his belt Crank- — IIL.—*“ Which brings him up with a short 
son’s friend had attached a rubber hose to him.” turn and jerks him skyward again. 


IV.—“ Then he descends just in time to meet > _V.—‘ I don’t know just where this fellow jumped 
Bridge Policeman XXX from, butimy orders are to run them all in.” 


PS 


